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Preface 


T HIS volume covers the growth of Western civilization from its 
beginning to tin? cud of the Wars of Religion in the seven¬ 
teenth ten turv it traces the elforts oi European man to realize his 
ideals of comfort, of peace, and of happiness. The authors owe a 
“Teat debt to thdi predecessors, the scholars and interpreters of 
European history. This we I live attempted to repay in concise and 
accurate statement of their contrihuiimu. Our aim has been to pre¬ 
sent this important sectioh Ilf the development of societies in the 
fewest possible words. Within (his limit, we have endeavored to 
include all phases of human activity. The permanent fat tors and 
the lasting achievements have been stressed. We feel that Western 
civilization is still young, and that its past is worth studying. Civil- 
iratioti may be only a veneer, hut the passing of time gives to the 
coating an ever-increasing depth and firmness. Recorded history 
presents a series of experiments in the art of living well together. 
Its value to the present lies in an understanding of the measure of 
success and failure in these experiments. A true evaluation of the 
past, tve hope, appears in these pages. 

Acknowledgment of assistance and wise counsel is given here¬ 
with to Professor T. l>, McCoun and to Professor Richard Hostel ter. 

Bcrkrlry. California John (. Van Nosttcaso 

Paul StiiAiiTca 
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CHAPTER T 


Introduction 


H ISTORY ha* been defined as the record of answers to the ques¬ 
tions, Who did What, When, Where and Why? Ea.li pan of the 
series of questions is important. It is desirable, Tor example, to locate 
each human action in space, that is, to answer the question, \\hctc? 
This is especially true of an action which produced a c hange, sim e a 
due lo the reason for the action may He derived from die place at 
which it occurred. One may disregard the place factor for actions 
which are regular, or habitual, as the seasonal migration of the shep¬ 
herd from valley to mountain and Hack again, the use of the bow and 
arrow 1 , or the custom of burying the dead. But if actions become er 
mtic, or unusual, the historian* like the investigator of a crime ot an 
accident, seeks to locate the exact place of change in the subject of 
investigation. 

In like manner the time factor is important to the student of his¬ 
tory. Location in time helps to determine the causes of action, which 
must have occurred before the action, as well as the results of iht 
action, which must have followed it. The answer to the question 
When? is significant Tor actions which indicate change. There was 
no meaning in a certain famous diary for the days when the enir\ 
read, "Got up, washed, went to bed." But when the entry noted 
some variation from this hygienic routine, die date was worth re 
in cm tiering. 

t 
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The first [>aii ul Hit: definition need* little explanation. It is mie 
that Lhe varieties of actions now hit lulled in human history are 
economic, sot ini. intellectual, and religions as well ns milit^i y and 
political, It is also true ilia* Lhe human actors are no longer limited 
to Lhe saints, kings, generals, and statesmen who used to grace Lhe 
pages of lhe older histories. Captains ol industry, inventors* scholars, 
and aitists, logethci rvith races, classes, and other grnu[>s a have been 
aligned roles in the drama of history. Ihu Who thev were ami What 
Mil’v did Mill teniiiins the hear I of history, 

Finally* it should he noted that the record nf human action is 
now considered to include everything made by human hands, every 
i race of human life. The beginning has been pushed far beyond 
the day when writing was invented, and in those dim and distant 
regions of the past lhe liisiorhn seeks the origins of European 
civilization. 

The unirse of human events will never he completely known, 
since only a part of ii has been recorded, but the volume grows 
daily .is scholars arid fans u> the written motrd from a study of 
building*., rooK ornaments, and other items nl the unwritten Term'd, 
In the light of the new facts history is rewritten. Even ivithoui addi¬ 
tional facts* new books nn history arc being written and published 
each year. One reason is ihai historians arc nyttig to explain Ik>w 
men have come to be what they are today. Each new development 
leads 10 a search for the antecedent* wbuh imv explain it. Another 
leason for the new books h the ever-iiit teasing number of interpreta¬ 
tions, of answers to the question, Why? 

For main centimes historians believed that men dir] what they 
did because of some power outside of ami greater than themselves— 
Fate. Necessity. Providence, In the eighteenth century there was a 
gradual shift of opinion, and the question* Why?, was answered in 
terms nf human responsibility. U was I bought then that men acted 
as they did because they wanted to. The revolutionary advance* in 
the earth sciences ( geology, geography) and in lhe life sciences 
(botany* zoology i within the nineteenth century greatly affivted die 
writing of history, Men became su aware of their surroundings that 
the immediate and remote causes of nil human activity were traced 
by some authorities to environment. Men acted -is they did, so they 
believed, because of natural resources* topography* climate* vegeta¬ 
tion and animal life around them. Their occupations, their institiw 
dons, their thoughts* alt were attributed to environment. This 
interpretation has been challenged in recent years by those who 
would add other causes for human action. The econcmihr, p*y< holo- 
gist. and sociologist have given new bases for iliterpreraiion. with die 
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result dun: ihc reader of history has ;i wide selection of answers to 
the question. Why? 

Scholars. who oiuc dec bred that cnvlran m enl determines and lias 
deles mined all that men have done, are willing now to gram that ii 
olfeis only possihiliiii'i which men mar accept or reject wholly or in 
part. Si III. even the most ardent disciples of the throw of possibility 
-'Spec that at no other period has (he influence of environment been 
tnore pronounced than ar the beginning. The student of primitive 
man finds the subject of liis study the plaything, if not the victim, 
of natural forces, lie lied before the Hood or draught. Barriers of 
mountains, forest, swamps, or sea blocked his advance oi retreat. He 
'mls compelled u» follow the venei.ithm or the animals u[k>u which 
In dejjended hn fiii.uL In fact, die earlier pan of that process which 
is called civilization is simply a writs ■ rf steps towards fmaitii put ion 
from this slavery to etivirotmiem. 

Hit beginning!! of ibis servitude si ill remain ens of scanty facts 
and mmien ms guesses. They include the uncounted millennia of 
geographic change. Within that time the surface of the earth was 
slowly acquiring the bud and water masses, the highland and low¬ 
land areas with which we arc familiar. Man mav have existed in an 
earlier period, hut no undisputed proof ol human life has been 
found lieforc the Pleistocene, or most recent geological epoch. The 
meager finds in java, Rhodesia, and Britain art now assigned by 
a majority of scholars to the h:c Age. 

T hat period of violent climatic changes which alternated tropica! 
and arctic conditions over a large pun of the north temperate tone 
has been divided into four stages of advance and retreat of ice. 
I hese movements were accompanied by corresponding shifts in a 
belt of storms immediately south of the arctic front, and a belt 
of calms still further south. Vs the belts moved from north to south 
and hack again, tin* churnteristit vegetation moved with them. In 
these vast processions and recessions man took part, following the 
animals he bunted, its the biter kept pace with the vegetation upon 
which they lived. 

The origin and development of European civilization art* limited 
to the nonliwestern quarter ol 'lie eastern hemisphere. I lie area as a 
whole mav he described as a pact of the Asiatic land mass, with two 
bn flung projections. Huropc and Africa north of the Trupn ol 
Cancer. The chief divisions are a northern lowland extending front 
central Siberia to the Arctic, die Baltic, and the North seas. South 
nl dm lie* a central highland, definite and continuous in die east 
hut hn icusiiigh irregular in its westward extension. Clear btcaks 
ill tins i untineiitul bstckhcuir occur in the Rhone valley, the eastern 
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Alps thr Sea of Marmora. and in the plateau lymg cast u f the 
Caspian. Ekese break* give at cess 10 the third rtivismUr a southern 
low land, which includes tile Arabian peninsula* east and central 
North Afrit a, and the Sahara. 

rcmpuraLiiiT and rainfall were die factor which determined the 
vegetation of these three divisions. Moisture without warmth pro¬ 
duced the great ice sheets of die northern flatjand and of Lhe high 
nKumuhi ratines. Warmth without moisture brought desert a>i> 
dilimis. Moisture and warmth covered flat land and highland with 
forest growth except in the scattered deposits of to, oi sandy clay. 
It iva> in these loess plains or grautantls in Europe that men of the 
inter glarial periods lived and worked. 

Many of the groups of men of the Ice Age do not come w ithin the 
field oF i his study. The red man of the western hemisphere, the 
ydlow man of Asia, and the black man of Africa have contributed 
lillie or nothing to the growth of European civilization. Negroid 
and Mongoloid elements, indeed, must be included in a history of 
Europe, but the area m he studied r Europe, western Avia, ami 
northern Africa) lias I>een dominated from the loginning by the 
white race. 

The problem of classification of the white race has not yel been 
splved. One of the most widely used divisions is based on language. 
Modern Europeans, with but few exceptions, sjjeak languages which 
are derivatives of a tong-fcm tongue. The name itself is unknown. 
Indo-European is not the name of a language but a term which 
mdhiates die area in which the; daughter languages are found, an 
area extending from northern India iu the Atlantic shores of Eu¬ 
rope. The word Aryan, sometime* used as a synonym for Indiv- 
Eitropcan. is limited by philologists to the southeastern quarter of 
ifit tndoTuropean area, to the men of linn and of continental 
India. The second language division, called Sr mi tic, had its home 
in the Fertile Crescent. The third division. Ifam\tic. was used by 
the natives of North Africa. It still persists in ihe dialects of some 
of die nomads of the Sahara. 

Thr division of peoples into those speaking Hamitic, Semitic, or 
Indo European languages has both values and dangers, Ie is somo 
times jiovsiblc. fur example ro irate die wanderings oF a group and 
todetermine ihrir original home through the evidence of language. 
But evidence this kind carmen be used in every case, since many 
Whgffls have been completely lost. Olliers, as ancient Etruscan anti 
modem Basque, have remained imdasdfiahlc. The tjreatest danger, 
perhaps, lies in die habit of considering language and race as having 
die same limits- 
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The disappearance «f some languages and ilie ability of nun to 
exchange one language lor aunthet have led * ho la is to pi'ujjose 
another basis of classification. Physical cliarcu terisths are more stable 
and may be examined in die skeletons, statues, and paintings of men 
whose speech has not survived. Three general types of the white 
rate hast- been identified: (1) Mediterranean man, a small, slender 
brunet with long head; (2) Alpine man. a somewhat stockier but 
still short brunet with round head together with Jits ulIIct cousin. 
Armetmid man; and (3) Non!it man. a tall blond with long head. 
The names given to the three types do not imply origin within ati 
area or limitation of the type tn an area. Migrations have produced 
a confusion of varieties with innumerable gradations of size, color¬ 
ing, and skull measurements. The three types themselves are doubt¬ 
less outgrowths of combinations in prehistoric days, for migration 
lias been a constant factor in human history. No group absolutely 
uniform tn type is known, Tims anv cultures to any contributions 
to a common ri vibration should be described as the gifts of a people, 
not wholly Inn predominant h Mediterranean. Alpine, or Nordic. 

Man of the Ice Age had lift calendar. One oi the most diffiitilt 
tasks of scholars, therefore, has been the arrangement in time se¬ 
quence of prehistoric finds. 1 In the absence of a written record, 
historians arc dependent upon the methods used in other fields of 
research. The geologist, for example, divides the progressive changes 
in the earth's surface into a framework of eras—Primary. Secondary, 
Tertiary, and Quaternary. The first skeletal remains and artifacts 
which have been found are placed in the Quitternary era. Many 
efforts have been made to translate this rough calendar of die 
geologist into centimes or millennia, t hey arc based on si tidies 
of varves, the silts left by tbe melting he oT glaciers, of die former 
strand lines of lakes and seas, and of the rate of rivers in building 
up their deltas, in carving gorges, and in cutting through cock 
ledges. The paleontologist also helps, as does the paleobotanist, for 
they, too, are seeking a time sequence for their material. Their re¬ 
searches have supplemented ami corrected the results of the geolo¬ 
gist, Hence, since men, animals, and plants were set closely associated, 
the lime schedules of the three scientists have been applied to the 
early parts of the human story. 

As the student approaches historic times, the records of human 
life are greater tit variety and number. A time sequence lias Itccti 
developed on the basis of improvement in the technique of making 
flint implements, of increase in die variety of ornaments, and, brst 
of all. in the development of pottery. Clay vessels, once broken, arc 

1 See chart m end n( chapter. 
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more easily replaced than repaired, fragments of pottery rcsisi the 
destructive fon ts of nature ami .ire most likely to he discarded in 
one spot, Centime material thus forms the largest single product fit 
excavation, .md its arrangement in order of improvement, furnishes 
rite most widely used foundation for the relative dironology of man 
of the neolithic (new stone) age. 

These sequences arc much more useful when any two of them can 
he connected. Thus a Cretan vase of Middle Mtnoan H period 
found in the ruins of the sixth city of Tiny establishes a time con¬ 
nection hot ween these two culture centers. The picture of a Cretan 
metd li tit with lus uai'W in the lomh nf ait Egyptian pharaoh proves 
that liic Cretans were exporters when that pharaoh lived. Sime the 
tLite of the Egyptian monarch is known, it is possible to get an 
approximate date in Imih the Ctci;u) and the Trojan sequences. 
Fmm studies nf all these types of evidence come jku'Is of the answer 
to the question. When did primitive man live? 

Primitive man was a hunter, the chief in a world of Imnteis and 
limited. Missile and striking weapons, made from a (lint tore nr 
Hakes chipped therefrom .p.ileoliilis, , gave him superiority over 
Jiis rivals. J he hides of Iris victims offered protection against cold 
and storm. Implements of l>one improved his handiwork, and the 
barbed honk made fishing easier for him. His ability ro produce and 
to main tain fire gave him immediate security from animal attack 
and partial control of an extremely useful namra! force. Additional 
information concerning primitive man comes from a variety of 
sources. The accounts by dvilt/ed observers of tribes still in a primi¬ 
tive stage. and the survivals of savage i ustoms which have persisted 
in the literature of grouj* emerging fmm barbarism, are also used. 
I Iil story is nut a simple one. since there .ire great differences in 
tin- rate and character of development of human groups. Still, it is 
agreed that [fuse fee Age hunters, whether they lived in western 
Europe, Bulgaria, South Russia.Syria, or the Nile valley, made some 
me of their leisure time to improve themselves culturally and so¬ 
cially. 

Paleolithic man reproduced on the walls of his cat e home and on 
the smooth surface of tone the vivid memories of incidents in his 
life work—the pursuit of game. The skill developed in design and 
in the me of color was remarkable. The product » not so much art 
for aits sake as an lor magic's sake. It was thought that a picture of 
immss in tht- I in i it might bring real success. The stunt' practice, 
railed imitative magic, employed bv primitive groups today, siq>- 
jkh is this explanation of the cave man's inspiration. 

Alter thousands of years ul comparative security it is difficult to 
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think of a Imman being a* completely dependent iifion what missiles 
be i.ouli! inn) to protect liiniM'il I mm animals equally interested in 
self-preservation, His home was a uw, and his limbing. skins turn 
from his prey. Small wonder that his reason was first applied in the 
designing ill more dlidctlt weapons, in I lie eonsl ruct imt of a home 
more conveniently located than his rave, anti to the fiuhiuoiiig of 
implements which would improve Ids l imiting Each new wcujxm 
and implement, and each improvement in shelter gave him more 
lime for thought. No one ran measure the wasted time or the num¬ 
ber of failures in human efforts from the h:e Age to the Vge of 
Ibouze; hut ihc gain in time for thought was enormous. l lie stimu¬ 
lus of a new problem or die ium-asiug pressure of an old one was 
necessary to stir the mind to a* livily, hiu, without the time, stimuli 
were of little tnnsequem e. t t isiire was ilie essvtui.il. 

The most obvious oigiiii/atiuii of primitive liunters would be 
that of a homing pack. The nhief aim of ihc pick would be to se- 
, ore an adequate supply of food: the chief hope would lie that food 
supply would continue lo equal food demand. AH tint activities of 
die |iack would he concent rated on the search lor food. I hc best 
extant Illustration of this effort by primitive hunters to maintain 
;iti equilibrium IK'lwCl‘II food supply and food demand is found hi 
the tot emir groti]* of Australia. These groups have preserved hi 
i me hanging surroundings a stage of development shared bv all 
primitive hunters. From the living examples in Australia and Trum 
die evidence found in other paTls of the world, it is jxwsiblc to re - ' 
construct the slow advance of the primitive hum tug pack. Paleo¬ 
lithic men needed and accepted a leader. They separated women's 
work from men's. They recognised the rights of some individuals 
10 ownership of weapons and clothing. In short, tluy Juid acquired 
some rights of private properly and had made the first steps in 
ja diiiol’ami economic mgaiii/atiaO, Specialization of tasks was the 
most useful of these advances since it gave the women opportunity 
to gather the fruits, nuts, roots, inti glasses around the jxmnanent 
camp, It fixed the women, children, and aged iu a sort of home 
where the products of the hunt and other additions tn the food sup¬ 
ply could be secured and preserved. Still another result was the 
manufacture ot vessels tof hides, gourds, ot woven grasses! iu 
which food could be stored. The control by nature over man was 
giving way slowly to a control bv man over his environ mem. 

The final retreat of the ice brought great changes to the north- 
western quarter of the eastern hemisphere. At the belt of storms 
moved northward, the southern grasslands of North Africa and the 
Near East became artel, forcing the litinlc-rs to the water soutics, 
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the oases, and the great river valleys. In the northern section, forests 
gradually titled the plains which had supported the hit liters' prey, 
Mie struggle lor existence was so acme that many gnwj* disap 
[reared, Some refugees from the encroaching forests settled on the 
shm ts of seas nr lakes where they maintained life on fish and other 
sea (owl. (hlicr* traveled hiT lu the east. The changes in environ- 
mem were .violent and too drastic to he overcome by the hun¬ 

ters. On the whole, the period was one of disaster and decline for 
tlie limiters of Europe. The urea long remained a cultural back- 
wmer. fn order to find traces of advance, one must turn to lands 
w here i fie climatic change was more gradual. 

It is in North Africa and the Near East that the evidence of de¬ 
velopment is most rich. There is round dear pr<x>f ili.it Man 0 { the 
New Stone \ge, of the polished instead of the chipped flint, in¬ 
creased his control over nature. His tools were more efficient. He 
applied lire (a die hardening of clay into pottery and. later, to the 
rcdiiM Eon <d metallic ores. Boats and carts reduced the terrors and 
difficulties of Ids journeys. This improvement in means of com- 
nmnicuiiom mrani the sharing of in vein ions and discoveries hy 
many human groups. I lie domestication of animals was another 
line of development. Man and dog had hunted together in pale¬ 
olithic days. Lint neolithic man domesticated other animals for their 
milk or meat. Sot their muscle pmxT, .iitd for their ability to carry 
hint easily and rapidly. Plants were domesticated for the'food and 
clothing materials which they supplied. 

The advance was decidedly irregular. There are even exceptions 
to the rule which makes the polishing of flints the fust step, and 
there are malty instances in which the domestication of animats was 
a practical imjsossHulity. The presence of the plant or animal to he 
domesticated, and the ease with which the process of domestication 
could f>e accomplished. had a great deal to do with the advance 
liom the hunting stage to the pastoral or the agricultural stage. 

I hus, men of the grasslands became pastoral nomads with domes- 
(traced animals but with few or no domesticated plants. Men of 
the open woodland domesticated plants, hut still looked m game as 
the chief source of food supply. On the other hand, tillable soil the 
presence of tlt< more useful grasses (wheat. millet, Barley) ami am- 
ni.ib wlm li could tie domesticated transformed hunters into farm¬ 
ers .md annual users. This ideal combination was found in the val- 
icv.% of die Nile, the Figris-Euphrates, and the Indus rivers, 

\t first glance, these areas appear much more promising than the 
forests nj Europe for student* of man's development. One expec ts a 
continuous record in lands not readied by glaciers. It is true that 
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diggings at Annu in Turkestan, at Susa and Ui near llie head nl the 
Persian Gull, at Badari and Ddr Tasa on the Nile, am! at Knn>sus 
in Crete have established die existence of neolithic (uhurc from 
one to two millennia before the use ui polished films in Europe. 
Um the eastern sites have revealed scant truce ni piik-uliihu nun, 
The Aegean area is similarly barren, and even in Egypt. where 
both old stones and new stone implements have been found, the 
transition period is not Fully documented. Until the time when ad¬ 
ditional evidence has Irtxn uncovered, the student uf histoiv Jiiusi 
Jill with guesses the gap between the Paleolithic and the Neolithic 
Age. 

Although the transition itself cannot be described, (here is am 
pie proof of i he great social difference between paleolithic liuntn 
and neolithic herder and fanner. The pastoral nomad owned ,mi 
mab whiih he had to defend and rani tub lit- had relatively little 
wurk ici perform, and no great need foi specialization, The tend 
tncy ici remain in small groups was marked, although a tempman 
union of larger numbers might be formed for raids or for defense 
against a common enemy. Experience and skill were superior to 
strength; hence the oldest member of the group ruled the others. 
His power was recognized in every sphere of liie r making him the 
economic, judicial, political, and religions leader. Doraestkaiimi 
and cultivation of plants wctc much more difficult tasks. They iv 
qiured co-operation. provision for the lot ore, and division of labor. 
They held men in one locality and forced them to build homes and 
barns. Larger groups were desirable and practicable. Political or¬ 
ganization varied, although centralization and the rule of one man 
seem to have been die ideals uf the ncuHtlik farmer. 

The added leisure u! herder or of farmer brought further ad 
vance along at lcasl diree lines, each one die result of individual 
thought* The successful leader used Ins leisure u r find ways and 
means of procuring more food and latter methods of storing food- 
Me sought to increase trade with other grouio, to regulate trade 
within the group, and to improve its organization. Fit her the leader 
or some other individual concerned himself with ihe relationship 
between the group and the unknown. In other words he took (he 
first steps in religious thought. An old and often quoted definition 
of religion is T "The effective desire to be in right relationship with 
the power manifesting itself in the universe/' 1 

As W. \V. Fowler points oui P the desire hail to In effective. It 
had in produce an effect Some action had to he taken. The firo 
step was an explanation of the forces of natutr given in the form 

1 W* W. Fowler, kctigivu.} Experience &/ ihr Roman People. 
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of myths which peopled the world with powers u> 1 h' placated 01 
controlled. Hie individual whose myths were accepted .mil whose 
advice as to atrthpd l of placating nr con)tolling the [innera ob¬ 
tained (he liol reiiilts was flights honored. 1 he tidy h e w;ia gejv 
erally given in the form ol pruhthitiom. words which must not be 
Said, objects which must not lie touched, and anions which must 
not l>e performed. The positive arts were usually reserved lor ihe 
adviser, the man who knew. A third type of individual also aided 
the group. This type was represented by the man who first pdished 
the chipped flint, who First fixed n handle to Jiis stone weapon, w ho 
formed the first bone needle, mid who made the first [xiLter's wheel 
and the first loom. These three types, leader, priest, and inventor, 
aie responsible for nil that we have in our lives above and beyond 
ihai ol the primitive hunter. Habit ami custom weie strong; new 
ideas were looked n[mn with distrust. Hut the opportunity was 
there, and some dared to accept it. The results were an increasing 
respt J < t for others and dieu fights, the grow 1 tli of a sense of security, 
and the development o! a feeling of moral responsibility. The list 
ol differences between the hunter ami the herder-farmer could lie 
extended indefinitely. It would iiirludr for the latter the abiliiv to 
generalize. tin. 1 power of abstraction, and tumepis of time, spare, 
and of value, tr* short, tile bundle of characteristics which are at¬ 
tributed to civilized man. 

J wo great invent ions have given to the history of man a reality 
Him h mure vivid than that of the history of rocks or of flora and 
fmiiui. The first was language, the means of transmitting the cx- 
perienres of one generation to the next. The second was writing, 
which makes possible the Study or these ex per in ires of mankind its 
they have been preserved on day, stone, metal, parchment, or papy¬ 
rus. r/ 

Anual Writing was preceded by the active desire of man to record 
ms at l tons, hojtfs, and Pafrralithk man pic tured on cave 

walls the animals which he had killed or those which he hoped to 
kill with the aid of magic. His successor in the Xcolithk Age had 
die problem of adapting this picture writing to Ids more cuntplj- 
cmedlife. Ik- might simplify the picture that the representation 

” 3mtrul ™ IIi:in wou * d n(jl !)C a portrait but a mere word-sign for 
am animal or man. The word-sign was then made more definite 
• int »K'auons of the actions or occupations of the subject. A plow- 
man would lie designated by the worrf-sign To, oum and the word 
sign rot plow. 1 he eye or the ear would lw emphasized to indicate 
seeing or hearing. J his process, alter a length ol time, would, and 
did, produce number of word signs so numerous that they could 
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"of for remembered, The number was reduced in two ways. Words 
which sounded alike would be represented by the same sign. Thus 
the picture ul a shoemakers ir«jj might mean awl or all. Again, 
the sign for man might he used ill com lunation to mean something 
not a human luing, .is. for example, the first syllable of "man-hole." 
or of mainline. J his advance bom word-sign to syllable-sign was 
made in Egypt before 3000 e,c., perhaps even earlier in the land of 
Sumer. 

The use of syllabic writing made It possible ui express all parts 
of speech and to reproduce thoughts on papyrus or day. Syllable- 
signs were gradually reduced, for convenience in writing, u> simple 
conventional forms. I lie next step, that is, from a syllable-sign to 
a Consonant-sign, was actually made in Egypt, but the Egyptian al¬ 
phabet replat cd only in part the syllable-signs. So cumbersome was 
the writing whh h visiting Greeks found in Egypt in the sixth cen¬ 
tury ii.r. ihat they could explain it only as a purveyor of magic. 
They called it sacred carving, hieroglyphic. 

k was in Syria that true alphabetic writing was first developed. 
A language of syllable-signs, loving its origin in Suiticiia, had Ireen 
adopted as a nun ns of < on i mimical ion by the traders of the Near 
East. Its name, cuneiform, was derived from the marks made by a 
wedge-shaped teed on ( toy tablets resembling a had-used cake of 
chocolate brown wap. t his form of script, although less artistic 
than the Egyptian hieroglyphs, was murli more easily written, For 
many centuries it satisfied traders and diplomats, but in the six¬ 
teenth nr fifteenth century o.c., the merchants of North Syria began 
experimenting with the Egyptian alphabetic signs and produced 
a true alphabet- Recent finds m Ras Shamtu indicate cuneiform in- 
IIuence on the experimenters, The undcdplifred script of Crete 
also may hate exerted some influence. The alphabet which finally 
triumphed, however, the Phoenician, had many Egyptian features. 

I ike its predecessor, the Phoenician alphabet tacked vowel sounds, 
a f nmri but ion which was made by the Greeks. 

The first known division of time based on human reasoning was 
made in the Nile valley. Some observer noted that the star of Sot his 
and the sun rose together at the time of the annual ihxxL The phe¬ 
nomenon was observed again after an interval of three hundred 
sixty five days. This intervening period was then divided into twelve 
month* of thirty days each and a holiday season of five days. Un- 
lomirtalely for the Egyptians, the true solar year is approximately 
three hundred sixty-five and a quarter days, and the sun and Sotius 
rise at exactly the same time only mice in fourteen hundred sixty 
years. The result was dm tile months to which die Egyptians ad- 
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1 [tried with religious zeal gradually fell out of step wiih the seasons 
after which they were named. 1 he generally accepted year in which 
this observation was made is 1236 b.c It would he unwise to call 
this dte first recorded date iti human history, since no record was 
made at tile time, nor was the fkrthfc year, or cycle, ever used i« 
date an event. 

Hie common practice of the Egyptians was to locate an event in 
ihe proper year of a ting's reign. This was also the practice in 
Sumer. There the adoption of a lunar year fa yest of twelve moons 
plusj marie thr calculation of each ,Nftv Year's Day an CNtrciridy 
difficult problem. Many centuries later, the Assyrians named their 
years after annual I y elected official*. The preservation of many 
Assyrian lists of these official?, gives a fairly solid foundation for the 
dating of Assyrian history as Well -ls f<»r the history of those who 
came in contact with the Assyrians. It should lw remembered that 
every date before fill3 w.c.. the oldest Assyrian record, is the result of 
calculation based on incomplete and inaccurate data. 

Social and political organization was also advanced in certain lo Original 
calilies at the dawn of history, ii is probable that we shall never be 
able to trace human advance to a single ccmcr of diffusion. On the I Jr 
basts of existing evidence die only sound statement wliich may now 
be made is that favorable environ mem and the will to work have 
produced cultures which apparently have enjoyed independent de¬ 
velopment and which have made separate and distinct contribu¬ 
tions io Eurojiean civilization. 

Hie desert which stretches firms the Atlantic in the Indian Ocean 
and along its northern l>ordcr to the Indus valley lay in the path of 
the cyclonic storm belt doting the periods when Europe was cov¬ 
ered with ice- Hut with die final retreat of the ice, die storm belt 
moved northward. The slow* process of desiccation reduced the 
habitable districts of what was otue forest land lo a number of 
oases, the largest of which is the Nile valley. Cutting its path bom 
the highlands of equatorial Yfrrcn through die rocky heights of 
the southern Sahara, the Nile fimvs slowly through the desert to 
die Mediterranean. The last part of its course, known from ancient 
times as Egypt. is only a narrow strip ol fertile land never more 
titan ten miles in width and aboui three hundred miles in length. 

Great cliffs on either side give way to sandy terraces which descend 
gradually to the rich soil of the lands bordering die river. Well 
filtered through rapids and cataracts, the Nile bears, even at the 
flood, only the most enriching of sediment which its waters spread 
in a thin film over the lowlands. \t the mouth of the liver the 
tide!ess Mediterranean has made possible the forumrkm of a vast 
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delta* a triangle with a base of about cine hundred fifty mites and 
■in altitude of about one hundred miles. To die travelers of classical 
antiquity the river was at run e a mystery and .1 blessing. Herodotus, 
die Greek historian, puzzled in vain over die laieness ■ July) of its 
annua! flood but was cuminced that the very existence of Egypt de¬ 
pended oil it. Il was he who described Egypt its die gift of die Nile. 

The gift was not a perfect one. however, tor. although the even 
climate freed the fanner from many o! the hazards of agriculture, 
absence of rain made irrigation a necessity, 

\t first glance, Egypt appears to lie completely isolated. Above Afe* in Egypt 
and along the cataracts lies a district hoc attractive to human set¬ 
tlers. To the cast and west are desert areas, while to die north lie* 
the Mediterranean. Egypt ha* nevertheless been invaded from each 
of these directions in the long course of lici history. The astonish¬ 
ing feature of Egyptian history is not the lack of visitors bin the 
ability of its people to Egypiiaoke them. Paleolithic hunters came 
to the edge of the valley, where they preyed ujHUt ostrich and ga¬ 
zelle. They did not penetrate die vatlev floor with its heave growth 
of timber and its sluggish waters infested with crocodiles. 1-aier 
cottiers, probably also from the desert, brought with them die im- 
pmveinems of iieoliihit tubure tn aid diem in their conquest of 
die valley- Their homes in village-like settlement* were placed on 
low spurs of die hills at Dcir l'asa r die Fay uni, and Meriinde. They 
were sowers of grain and he wen of limber. A third set of migrants, 
i his time from the south, supplemented stone implements w p ith cop¬ 
per. These men, known from die excavations at Badari, joined die 
desert intruders in the occupation of the valley floor. It was thus a 
composite group which laid the lomukuous of prc-dynastic Upper 
Egypt. They plied the river with oar-propelled Immis h controlled the 
waters with canak and developed the rudiments of a written lan¬ 
guage. The problems of the delta region were solved by a tltiferem 
set of wanderers, coming apparent fv from Asia. There is reason to 
believe iliac the delta men extended their sway up die river, but 
the nut hemic facts width bring the pre-dvnastic period to a dose 
were die union of Upper and Middle) Egypt, and the com pi eat of 
Lower Egypt by this combined force. 

The political and social development which ended in tinificatlnn Dfrine km^- 
ul die entire valley was closely connected with the contest between 
man and nature. Drainage of swamps and irrigation of arid lands 
called for a decided amount of co-operation and for leadership 
which soon became political as well as economic in character. The 
leaders were recognized as the owners of die life-giving water, as the 
givers of | jfr itself* It is noi surprising that die man who controlled 
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ail Egypt received divine Honors. God-kingship was an established 
institution in Egypt fur 350(1 years, and from Egypt ii passed, 
through Alexander the Great and his successors, to Rome. 

I he increasing aridity of the Saharan Hat land drove many ref¬ 
ugees to the Nile valley. Others wandered m the south and disap¬ 
peared from die European scene. Still others crossed to Spain and. 
continuing their wanderings, were engulfed in the culturally stag- 
iiant parLlands of ecntiat Europe. Only on the Nile teas a success- 
lul effort made in Africa to establish an organized society* In Older 
to discover traces of an organization similar to that of Egypt* one 
mint leave Africa and travel far to the north and east. The desert 
of the Arabian fiat land was like that of the Sahara* Along the 
eastern shore of the Mediterranean the country was more attractive, 
with arable coastal plains, heavily timbered hills in the Lebanon 
range- and relatively fertile laud in the valleys of the Jordan and the 
Orontes- Rut here. too. man was stow in Ills advance. Further 
uaiei through the grazing country of North Syria and down the 
Euphrates will finally bring one. in die land 1x4ween die rivet's* 
Mesopotamia* to the monuments of peoples who were tonlcm- 
jamries and rivals of the dwellers in die N ile valley. 

The rivers,, the Tigris and the Euphrates! are not alike. The 
Fori tier has many tributaries throughout its length, receiving them 
from die northern hills near by. The latter is much kmgei and io 
cfives all Its mbutarie* before swinging Ear out into the desert to 
follow its long course tu the Persian Gulf Ruth rivers flow more 
swiftly chan the Nile and bring nmtli coarse sediment m the valley. 
With this weapon they have pushed hack the shores of the gulf 
hum art original position north of ancient Babylon. The delta 
which the two rivers have formed has almost doubled in historic 
times. Li, which was once a gull port, is now one hundred sixty 
miles from salt water. Thus, the land between the two rivers has 
two dearly marked divisions* Hie first, Mesopotamia proper, is a 
country of decided contrasts. Timbered hills in the north are suc¬ 
ceeded by pasture hunk which arc. in turn* replaced by desert* The 
tlimaic and soil do nol invite a huge population and have made 
die area a son of Bad Land, to which refugees have fled and from 
which warrior bands have raided the more favored districts. The 
second part of the river valley was once called the valley of Shinar* 
or Sumer, later, when it was governed by the kings of Babylon, it 
was known as Babylonia. It is a tropical delta which could and did 
become a veritable agricultural paradise. 

rile traditions'of the men of Sumer included the mythical days 
of a gulden Sige before a great Hood. That disaster was followed by 
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the rule of king* whose hold on life was greater than that of Mr- 
thusdali. Archaeology confirms ihe probability ol flood and gives 
partial support to the lists uf kings, but it substitutes fur die extrav¬ 
agant chi on d logy a more conservative reckoning ol human imvujm- 
lion and development of the delta. Excavators at AI Uhairf and 
Eredi have unearthed the remains of men who first reclaimed the 
delta marshes. It is not known whether they came from the western 
desert* twom die up-river district, or from the eastern hills, T"hcy 
may have come by sea. There is evidence uf conquest by a second 
group at l .rech. In any event, before the close of the fuuitlt millen¬ 
nium, men of die ihalroLuhic (iupper and stone) stage had estab¬ 
lished urban communities in the land of Sumer. A third site* J cut¬ 
set Na$r P presents ihe oldest example of a second feature of this 
inhure. Not only did these men live in cities, but each city was 
dominated by its temple* The men who built these temples were 
not desert nomads. Their language differed from that ol the Ara¬ 
bian wanderers: they brought wheeled carts wiLh them into the 
valley, and their implement* and utensils connected them with 
other groups to the east. Tradition and monuments lead historian* 
to believe that die men who gave to lire land Lis name. Sinner, its 
language, its religion, and m political organization were Iranian 
conquerors of the first valley dwellers. 

Agriculture* trade, and the absence of frontiers aie the key words 
to a study of life in the rigris-Eupfiraces valley. Agriculture, 
fiasetl on irrigation, was the principal occupation of the Egyptian 
and Sumerian. The men of Sinner, however, had the more difficult 
task, since the floods of the two rivers were often hearer* of dua&ier. 
lo which wind and rain contrilmteiL l.Lvuig was more precarious* 
and control over nature less easy. The farmers had too much water 
and too much silt io struggle against without co-operation* It was 
tliii cooperative effort which led to the organization of little city- 
stales sumo mi ding the huge mud-brick mo units built as h nines for 
their mountain gods. Tire leader of the group, the pares i. was but 
a "tenant farmer of ihe god. 1 * He was also a leader in trade, which 
was aided by the network of canals traversing the country between 
the rivers, encouraged by the diversity in climate and of products 
in various pans of the long valley. and stimulated bv ihe presence 
of roads out of the valley to markets east, south, and north. This 
absence of frontiers tirade iz easy for Use Mihtfijvnaniian trader to 
carry his wares to foreign markets. Bm ii was also a standing invita- 
tion to men less p tenant I v situated on northern lulls -or southern 
desert. The putesi, then, had to he a leader in war as well as in agri¬ 
culture and trade. When ihe Sumerians become historical figures* 
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M about 'hHMi b.c., the social institutions they had framed to meet 
thdr local problems had become completely matured. 

In the seaii Ii for Sumerian origins, the eastward movement of 
archaeology ha* readied die Indus valley. A remarkable develop¬ 
ment has been uncovered in the first two excavations to prehistoric 
levels, In Mohenjfj Dam political and economic institutions have 
Iktcii found which repeat. on a much larger sea Us the experiences 
of the Sumerians, Phe men who lived in (he Indus valley r ar some 
time between 300CI and 2500 b.g., were cultivating wheat and cot¬ 
ton, had domesticated cattle, sheep, and elephants, used boars and 
wheeled carts, and wore familiar with Urutise. No one group or 
race is credited with (Ids culture, since remain* of Mediterranean 
and Alpine men have been found together with individuals of 
oilier types. The striking resemblances between Sumerian ansi In¬ 
dus culture* have been interpreted as connoting a common origin 
rather than imitation of one by the oilier. The resemblance* be- 
tween them and the differences between either of them and Egyp¬ 
tian culture |x>itn to an independent origin of what may be called 
ihe Asiatic ancestor of European culture. In une respect die Indus 
vallev civil ballon h unique. Excavation has disclosed no proof of 
that centralisation of power exemplified in pharaoh or pa test— 
no palace* Ho temple. The largest building uncovered is a public 
bath. 

Cultures of the river-valley type were not restricted to the Nile 
and ihe Euphrates, Along the banks of the Indus and the Ganges 
in Northern India, and of the Yellow and ihe Yangtse in northern 
and central China, human societies advanced toward civilisation. 
The developments in India and China were independent each of 
the oilier and in the earlier stages had little or no effti i upon West 
mi civil i/a Lion, U*ss than a century ago, Rtidyard Kipling predicted 
that East and West would never mm, hut the interaction of one 
u|xm die i it her is daily becoming more forceful and more sig- 
niftomr For dial reason* the civilizations of the Far F^lh merit 
eoruideratioti. The problem, which can only be suggested here* con¬ 
cerns the basis of Kipling's prediction. What are the great (infer¬ 
ences between East and West? 

The barriers of mountain and m which separate India from the 
tvM ol the world have not securest ihe land from Invasion. Even the 
earliest known culture* which die excavations of Mohenju-Daro 
have disclosed, was one closely related to the beginnings of civHiza- 
tiou in the plateau of Iran. Lvtei the conquest of Dravidian natives 
and the occupation ol the Indus valley by ludo Europeans about 
16{X> b.c, gave a definite organization to the men of northern India. 
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1’ot the next thousand years, there is nn record of close contact with 
the West. Persians (see p. 6$) and Greeks (see p. 911) established 
a thin line of cummimitation, hut the exchange of gixxls and ideas 
hetween India and the West teas intermittent after the third cen- 
tury H.C., anti India remained a sort of never-never land to men of 
the Mediterranean world. 

1 hroughom this long period of separation, a culture pattern grew, 
a paitern which w estern EuTQjjeam won hi not, nr could nut, un¬ 
derstand. Not until ihe eighteenth century did the current of 
Oriental thought become strong enough to affect Occidental civil i- 
Jtation. The philosophers were the men most interested, and it was 
ihcv who began the study and explanation of the Oriental mind. 

tor many centuries the Far Fast had been known only as a land 
where luxury items could be found—spices, drugs, ivon, and gems, 
then students learned that in India, as in Egypt, tbc economic 
basis of life was agriculture and the ferule soil, again as in Egypt, 
supported a large population. Rut India had a more enervating 
climate, discouraging the activities which atcounted for the rapid 
advance in the Nile valley. The energy which invaders brought 
with them gradually disappeared. Under ihesc conditions a caste 
system had developed, unparalleled in human history. Every child 
was born into a group, hound by ligid rules of conduct from 
which there was no escape but dead), or the pitiable life of the 
outcast. 

Tim religion of India was one of many gods. On the whole it 
offered little promise of happiness and simply added another bur¬ 
den of duties. However, the individual, in the Orient as in the 
Occident, wanted happiness, and an answer to that want was given, 
in the fifcli century n,c., by Gautama lluddha. Starting with the 
premise that life is full of sorrow, Gautama asserted that sorrow 
tattle from selfish desires, and. consccpiently. complete happiness 
—ihe cure for sorrow—could be achieved by the man who freed 
himself from all ihesc desires. The siaic «f complete freedom, or 
Nirvana, mam an almost complete suppression of personality, an 
ideal th3t could be reached only by a very small ii timber. For the 
majority of those who wished to move in that direction, Gautama 
suggested rules of conduct, all of them unselfish. Even m it, milder 
form, buddhism had a lendeni y m timi its followers away from 
life. It was nut pctmanehUy successful in India, but its initial popu¬ 
larity is significant because it reflects a point of view rarely found 
in die western world. Its climax is an indifference to hern. cold, 
fond, drink, pain, pleasure, sorrow, and joy. The result is freedom 
from an ever-present fear, that of being born again into a lower 
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taste or into tlic Form of an animal. From Nirvana tlitre is no re¬ 
turn to this world, of sorrow. Plague, I .inline, runt Flood were ac¬ 
cepted as the work of Forces against which one sin hi It! not Fight. 
U one did mu adept the rigid discipline of Buddha. iherc was at 
least temporary re!ease in imagination. The art and liteiatiiTe of 
India demonstrate the hold s»f imagination on the Hindu spirit. 
It is responsible for works of great beauty and lor historical records 
in which factual truth is completely overlooked. 

China, like India, had a long period of isolation. The valley oF 
die Whang Ilo. or Yellow ii\er, where Chinese civilization first 
took shape, is more remote than the Indus. In that valley and in 
the Yangtie valley, to which Chinese culture spread, huge popula¬ 
tions have been developed under conditions of climate resembling 
those of lhe \triv F.iigland states. Cohl winters and hot summers 
art the rnfc. I lie most noticeable local difference occurs between 
the loess plains of the upper reaches and the heavily silted lowlands 
of the coastal areas. Again, as in India, agriculture ruled supreme. 
To the Western world China mean I rice, tea. silk, paper, gun¬ 
powder. and the mariner's compass, but this information came to 
the West long after the beginning of the Christian era. 

The first authentit date of Chinese liistoiy is 1322 h.c. Tradition 
places tile beginnings of organized lift in the fifth nulleniiim. Ar 
f linenlogisls have uncovered evidence of paleolithic anil neolithic 
life, The age and independence ol Chinese civilization have been 
accepted, and attempts to unite China and ihc West in origin have 
not been convincing. 

Chinese development has taken directions, as in India, which 
are as strange to the western mind. The family lias heen (he basic 
unit, and to its sou ess and preservation al l human energy has been 
directed. The results were ancestor worship, the family memory, 
and the hope of many sons in order that family memory might not 
die. A conservatism grew out of this, which barbarian invaders, 
kings, and statesmen could not move. Kings tame and went, and 
anarchy or despotism might prevail for a lime, but the family, or 
heads uf (ami!ics in village communities, preserved the old institu¬ 
tions and regulations throughout the centuries. 

Other factors have only s< rengthciicri this I'niiscrvalhm and raised 
it to the dignity <>f a cult. There was pride in the long past un¬ 
touched by outside influences, a pride which discouraged innova¬ 
tion from any source. The only successful importation was bud¬ 
dhism, which came to China from India as a religion, liuddlia had 
become a god with temples, priesthood, and ritual. It was possibly 
the suppression ol the individual in Buddhist teaching which made 
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it acceptable to die Chinese, At any rate, it did not imerFere with 
the old devotion to [Ire family, a devotion that was emphasized by 
die greatest mind of China, Con Indus. CcuihidtJs was not 1 re¬ 
former. He taught, in the fifth century &.c M a revival of old ideals, 
and stressed the value of filial piety. He supported the dignity of 
the family with rides of conduct, protecting it against cliangcr. 

For many decades effort have been made to establish Egypt or 
Mesopotamia as the original tenter from which civUrmicm spread. 
Recently, however* the attention of scholars fm shifted to sites oui- 
side the river valleys Nineveh, Susa, and Atuut are bur a few of 
the tomrumiif ies which have been entered as contestant 5 , The title 
Home of Civilization may be awarded tomorrow, cm next year, or 
never, ft cannot lx* awarded today. 

Modern authorities differ in Lheir estimates. hut. iJ the more con¬ 
servative figures lx* accepted. Lhe northward movement of ite and 
storm belts was drawing to a close in the seventh millennium ice. 

I lie readjustment of men id die new climatic condition} pitjdtn cd 
tliw important developments. Nordic. Alpine and Medjtemncan 
men appeared as definite types. Hamitie. Semitic, and IndoEuro- 
pean languages were differentiated. Many groups had shifted from 
htod search (hunting) to food production (domestication oi plants 
and animals). Not later than 50UG ii.c., mans increasing control 
over nature was marked by the invention of pottery and of weaving, 
and Lhe use of copper and bronze. J'ltc resultant community life 
was not confined to one area. In fart, by 3000 b.c.* organized states 
whli differentiated modes of life had been established hi the Nile* 
the I igi ^Euphrates, and the Indus valleys. The first "modern * 
age had begun. 
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Rise and Fall of the 
First Modern Age 


H UMAN societies have had their peri or Is of great achievement 
that went followed, sooner or later, by periods of inactivity. 
The achievement may occur in the youth, tit ilie maturity, or even 
in the old age of a society, hut ancient history has no illustration of 
achievement without decline. The tenn Afodrni is given to these 
eras of Intense striving and accomplishment, because they were no 
less modern in their day Ilian is Europe of the last four centimes. 
For the periods of tesi, or inactivity, the term Middle Age will be 
used. There was probably a jxriod of greatness in paleolithic limes 
and another in the neolithic age, hut the first modem age of which 
we have adequate record catne with the discovery and use of metals. 

The centuries from iJfVW to 1200 a.c. deserve the title modern 
for many reasons. The old struggle against environment by small 
groups had been replaced by a contest between and among men 
for the right to lis t.' and die righi to prosper. Great states had been 
developed with a multitude of regulations of citizens and subjects* 
In foreign affairs, the Slates acted as units with definite foreign 
policies, stale armies, and state treaties. The chief difference ho 
iw'een the twentieth centuries before Christ and alter Christ is that 
the (uiinhcr ol states then was smaller and the itistiUnions simpler 
then than now. 

Three great first-rate powers played the leading roles in the hu¬ 
man comedy of these eighteen centuries. The political fortunes of 
this state or that, and of one king or another, are mumponam to¬ 
day. Their successes, however, in the business of making a living, 
in the art of getting along with neighbors, at home and abroad, 
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■Hid in ohiainiug leal value from list <d leisure time—these arc 
important. I hey arc roiurilmtions to European civilization—leg¬ 
acies which still are active in this Hiitc! Modern Age. 

The lirst large group to reach the goal of a single stale was the 
Egyptian, 'Hie settlements of pie-dynastic tiniui had developed into 
districts called (tomes, which, in turn, had been united in substantial 
kingdoms of the della, Upper, and t juwer regions of the Nile. The final 
step of complete unity was accomplished (about 3300 u.c.) by three 
southern rulers. When, ill the days of decline, the Egyptian priest, 
Manetho* composed {about 290 b.c.) the annals of his country, he 
attributed I he work of the three unifiers to one king. Mencs. 
M,medio also divided the Egyptian story into thirty dynasties, a 
framework which lias been adopted by all later historians. Dynasties 
I and II ruled their subjects from Thirds, Under them, myal of¬ 
ficials maintained jx-Hce. ud tit blistered justice, and collected raxes 
on the basis of a census of population and of wealth. All this wealth 
was held in he the property of the god-king, whose victory over die 
others had deprived lliem ol their title to ownership arid even of 
tlieit pretensions to divinity, Some of the income was used to equip 
an army lor the conquest of Sinai, attractive because of it* mineral 
resources. I he royal budget had few large items ol expenditure, 
'l here were no cities to be maintained. The capital was merely the 
village home of the king. Ills own residence, Pharaoh, "the great 
house" was not a place of luxury. The must imposing building was 
the structure erected in shelter the mortal remains of the ruler. 

These royal tombs became magnificent monuments, culminating 
m the three Pyramid % ,>1 dm Fourth-Dynasty pharaohs. They are 
located near Memphis, to w hich the Third Dynasty liad removed, 
k was undet them that Horns became a national god, and it wav 
they who were first to be called sons of I lotus. The Pyramid phar- 
anh* were active expansionists. Expeditions by sea to the Lebanon 
country., intimate relations with Bvlihis. ,md military operations 
agninu the Nubians are proofs of their economic imperial ism. 

Internal dissension ended the period of greatness and brought a 
icntuty of weakness, I be state entered this depression under the 
mitts ol the kiflh Dynasty, who were worshippers of the ond K,i 
so worshipful, indeed, that they built temples to their god rather 
ikm massive mirths for themselves. Expansion was resumed, ejpe- 
(tally by the pharaohs of the Sixth Dynasty, w ho pushed bevond the 
lust cataract by land and dispatched fleets down the Red Sea to 
Somaliland. Divisive forces, however, proved stronger Lhan the 
unifying factor of expansion. Tire power of rhe pharaohs was ™du- 
ally replaced by that of the nomaidis toilers of Homes) who as 
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simicd i lie dignify, (he tides, the right to immortality, and the ex¬ 
ercise of authority once held solely by the sons of Horns ot Ra. For 
five hundred years the division continued. Restoration of unity did 
dot come until about the year 20IJ0 a.c. 

Political unity was achieved in the Nile valley alter the pattern 
of Egyptian life had been firmly established. During the thousand 
years of die Old Kingdom I here were minor improvements in the 
business of making a living, in the use of leisure, and in (he exten¬ 
sion of Egyptian authority and influence. 11 ut Egypt’s i.ontrilnnioiis 
to European civilisation in that millennium were those of the in- 
stmcior, not the discoverer. That which she taught was profound 
but simple and may be simply lold- 

The peasant farmer was the foundation "I the Egyptian state, 
lie and his family worked almost incessantly in order to get from 
the soil a return sufficient to support themselves and to satisfy the 
demands of the tax gatherer*. Almost all his dealings were with 
his village neighbors. A few of the bolder spirits, as traders, crossed 
and recrossed the Nile, or followed its course north and south, and 
brought to the farmer new ideas and novel wares. Royal judges and 
tax collectors were his most frequent visitors, officials whose regula¬ 
tions and demands kept him steadily at work on the land whit h he 
cultivated. Craftsmen and traders were equally diligent. They, urn, 
had taxes to pay, and although their social position was superior 
to Mini of the farmer they had no great amount of leisure. 

The Icisutc das*, those who did not work with their hands, in¬ 
cluded royal officials, nobles, and priests. The first group earned 
and field their privileged positions through ability. They formed 
an organization rather than a social class, since men of any class 
might be chosen for the tasks of managing the kingdom and collect¬ 
ing ihe king's revenues. 

The nobles were great landlords, probably descendants of those 
who had led the hunting packs and who had became mas lets of the 
first agricultural communities. Under a weak king they were all- 
powerful in their respective districts, Under a strong king they 
furnished troops, revenue, and personal service to the monarch. 

The priesthoods also controlled great estates. It was from them 
that the craftsmen obtained the larger part of their custom. It w-as 
from them that the peasant sought guidance. Their purer and in- 
lluence were sometime* greater than those of the Lings. In fact the 
Fifth Dynasty appears to have been a line of priest-kings who made 
their god Ra the chief deity of the kingdom. 

l’hc king, too, was a landlord. In theory all the land was his, In 
actual fact, a guru deal of it was retained by nubility and priest- 
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hood. Title lo iliL land was vested in the king as die lieir of die 
got] ivJin had ruled in person. Hums. Nut only the land but die 
people were his. He was .ill-knowing ali-jxwverfuh a god incarnate. 

Egypt was die one estate owned by an omnipotent ruler and man¬ 
aged for him and by him. 

Throughout the long eentttries before the union of North and EctTwmk rift 
South, the Egyptians had been improving their exploit alum <>| [he 
valley and its environs Although wheat, bailey, and flax remained 
tlie staple crops* other crops anti other occupations than agriarhurc 
were added to increase the wealth of the roy^l treasuries. Cattle, 
asses, fowls, and fish made their contributions: papyrus and rby 
furnished material for the scribe and the poller; tanners, and weav¬ 
ers produced the finished products of did* crafts. The quarries 
of die desen and the upper valley and the mineral deposits of Sinai 
were exploited; with the cedars of Lebanon, ship* were constructed 
which brought to Egypt the wares of southern Arabia and Somali 
land ft he Uud of Punt) , 

Work* of an as well a.s of utility were produced. V ases of por- 
phyTy and syenite and glazed ware on a quam nr vmdstmic bast 
mark shift in interest from day to stone, brought a Isom, possibly, 
by the introduction of copper look. Bui with the invention uf the 
putier's wheel (Dynasty III). the ceramic art was restored 10 favor. 

Copper and gold ornaments, as well as portrait sculpture in wood 
and ivory, combine with oilier products to demonstrate a high 
artistic taste and a sense of beaut v. The development tu architect 
lure is best illustrated in the evolution of royal tombs from she 
primitive rtuisnba. or mound, to the terraced pyramid, theme to 
the smooth-sided pyramid, an evolution in size, in material, and 
in engineering skill. A line of masonry 9069 inches in length shows 
an error in direction of hut six-ienths of an inch: joints six feet 
in length have one ontlumdvtdtk of an inch of error; a sixteen-ton 
rwk rests on morlar one-fiftieth of an inch in thickness. 

Scientific knowledge did not keep pate with this remarkable tech* Stitntt 
nical skill. The greatest advance came in measurement, a norma! 
development in a country where ordinary landmarks were obliicr 
aied by she annual flood. The adaption of a month of thirty days 
■md a year of twelve months with an intercalation of five day* each 
year red need the ei tot between man-made and solar year to less than 
six hours annually, Invention and discovery, on the whole, were di¬ 
rected towards strictly utilitarian ends. The practice of medicine 
was a profession with recognized specialists, but the scientific con¬ 
tent was combined with magic and with false theories, in surgery, 
especially in bane surgery, dir Egyptians were far advanced. One 
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great .i-irl to the knowledge cit human anatomy was the process of 
mummification. In Egyptian thought, die sutii was liberated from 
the hotly at death but desired a i a mi liar plate to which it could re¬ 
turn. Tliis accounts for liic skillful embalming, the elaborate wrap 
ping of the body, ami the careful burial. All was combined in an 
.uimd mummy mil. The prat tunl nature ot the Egyptian is demon¬ 
strated in ihe general an tplant e of the mummy ol the borrower's 
father as a security for a loan, 

A similar practical mode of thought was applied to problems of 
nem and nature. The Egyptian tie Rued nature in terms of a host 
of powers. friendly and unfriendly, which at first lie identified with 
natural objects—the ii\er. irees, and especially with animate . Hie 
images <>t these animals he revered, usually consider itig .is sat red 
the animal in whose image lie had made his chief local deity- This 
apparently Upper Egyptian (Nubian?) point of view was modified 
hv nn anthropomorphic concept (one in which gods are given the 
form, thoughts, and emotions of men) of the Delta inhabitants, 
and resulted in a peculiar compromise, which represented die nat¬ 
ural power as a half-human, hall-animal deity. Thu concept of a 
deity in high heaven appears also to have been a contribution of 
Lower Egypt. Many of the deities ascended to the stars, and a solar 
l.uth sptemi toci Egypt, It was a line of sun-worshipping kings that 
built the pyramids, royal tombs, but also symbols of the sun The 
imikipticit'i of deities, even of sun gods, led loan attempt at dassifi 
cation in which die gods were gtotspet! in threes and in nines. Then 
cone the svncic)ism. the equating of ihe chief deity of one district 
with the chid deity of other d kmc is T|il- kings might be vitls of 
f buns, o! Ha, or "I tmen. bin diet were all sons of the sun 

More important than this meelianical and systematic side nf Egyp¬ 
tian icligion was the development id a moral sense. This develop- 
uicin is the nnt exreptinn i<> the statement that "the Egyptians had 
attained all the essentials of civili/arion as fully develop'd as our 
own as early as .1000 n.c,” Belief in a future life was old in pre- 
duiostw Egypt, but it was a life ( ircuinscribed hy the limits of a 
mnib. Happiness nr sorrow of the soul in Its pentanent abode de¬ 
pended upon the piety of one’s cleat endamv In ihe older texts, hon¬ 
esty J* recommended as the best policy solely because of its immedi¬ 
ate returns, and the god kings, who alone return to a hound less 
after-life, see:lire success and liappiness there by the use of magic 
formulae. The revolt and depression which Followed the Old King¬ 
dom prod 11 red many changes in religious thotight They extended 
the hope ot limitless immortal it v first to the rebellious tinman hs 
and finally to all Egyptians, They also wittWtted the growth of a 
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stimc of i-i k 11it-o ii$ nirsts. ilhisrntied In the story oE the Judgment ot 
Rj, [ lib was ,i judgment of each man s mjuL I he best preparation 
lor the trial was a life at filial pieiv, charity* justice, and upright 
living. .Superstition still played an important role* since many perils 
in the next world could be overcome Ijv the use of magic, bui there 
was no escape through magic from the Filial judgment. Vs a result, 
ihe ethical principles of the Egyptians and their ideas toncenilng 
sin, repentant t r , and good works were not surpassed in antiquity. 

Z Fib development* so briefly sketched, was not completed until a 
Full thousand years had seen ihe pyramids of the Fourth Dynasty 
kings, Bm ii should be placed with the political. adni mist rathe, 
and artistic achievements of the Egyptians as one of ihc comnlni- 
11 ons of the Nile valley to the civil i/at inn of western Europe. 

l our dynasties £ VI l-X , struggled without stuccos against ihe Tht mrfUfr 
forces of division. A Fifth family of kings-, whose home was Fhehes. Kin ^ H 
' va * fortunate* but real uniiy was not restored until a second 
Theban tine made grunt their claims to dominion over Upper and 
Lower Egypt. ] he rulers of the Twelfth Dynasty brought peace 
and prosper fry to a war-tom and desolated cmintrv Thcv Were not 
innovators; their work was restorative* theii methods cotiaerv^iive. 
and their policies inherited from the Old Kingdom. 

BtU there were new factors which the new mien could not dr- 
sirov. Ihe fiowcr nf the local nobles was > iiilied but not abolished, 
die cenitoniu independence of strong individuals of the middle class 
was recognized, and the right of sill to look forward to immonatity 
was freely granted. Despotism was tempered with benevolence. A 
program of pnhlk works included the construction of a tanal from 
the Delta to ihe Red Sea. anothri around the Fust latantct, and die 
reclamation of the deserted Fayinm distrii t. Trade with Crete and 
with Cilicia brought new wealth m the country. The humiliation 
i>f invasions bom width Egypt had mlTered in the Middle Age teas 
removed by an expedition into Palestine and by die occupation of 
the valley down to die second cataract. Tales of romantic adven- 
tme reflected the interest of the Egyptians in the world around 
ihettL Hut the fiuIk of literary Activity was directed inward religious 
thought A higher moral standard and a deeper religious feeling 
leavened the mass of magical instruct inn. which has onme to be 
known as The Book of ihe Dead. 

Ihe Middle Kingdom was a busy ami happy jicrmd of Egyptian 
history. h proved, however, in I>e a brief revival rather than a pec 
rttanent ime. With ihc passing of the Twelfth Dynasty, divisive 
forces appeared width rendered Egypt helpless when t-onlronred 
with aimed invaders, ihe First warning of Ellis peril was the arrival 
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of Semitic refugees driven from their homes by n great wave of 
migration from the distant north. The refugees at first entered 
peacefully, as did Abraham turning from L'r. But lata arrivals were 
more unruly and, under die leadership oi the Hyksos fElittites or 
Mitatmi?), they came as conquerors. With the aid u[ horse-drawn 
war chariots they quickly overran the Delta and gradually extended 
their control southward. For more than a century they were lords 
of Egypt, pillagers, desecrator* of the temples, and oppressors of 
the Egyptians. The Theban princes, who drove the Hyksos out of 
the valley, were ihus chantpious of law and order, patriots, and de¬ 
fenders of the faith. Designated as die Eighteenth Dynasty, they re¬ 
organized the machinery of administration, rebuilt the temples ol 
their gods, and solaced die outraged priesthoods. Then began a 
period of expansion leased on military arrinr and religious zeal. 
Soon after 1540 a.c. the Euphrates was readied anti again in 
I r il r ' n.C- Systematic conquest .and occupation of empire followed a 
decisive Egyptian victory at Megiddo fc. H80 neb. The authority 
of the great conqueror and organizer. Thothmcs III. was recog* 
tilted in Cyprus, on the Chilian coast, and throughout Syria up to 
the Amamis range and the Euphrates. The new neighbors respected 
these I ►oimriarfe*, adopting a polity of non int erven Lion which en¬ 
abled the Egyptians to concentrate on imperial organization. Peace 
and tribute were the demands of the conquerors. They obtained 
them by a number of garrisons located at strategy points, by an 
efficient system of tribute collection, and hy the education in Egypt 
ol rhe sons of subject princes. Local institutions were not changed. 
Rings, tribal chiefs, add local oligarchies continued to govern un¬ 
tie? the supervision of Egyptian officials and the successors of I hoth- 
mes 111 extended their influence to die north. For a period of two 
centuries Egypt u;is the ai knowledge*! Leader of all, 

The position of eminence in "world" jrfditiis brought many 
changes in the domestic life and institutions of Egypt, rite wealth 
of loot and tribute was not monopolized by kings and nobles. Sol¬ 
diers and merchants also profited, increasing their leisure and their 
enjoyment of life. Still the Hem's share went lo the pharaohs, to 
ilidr administrative officials, and to the great priesthoods. The 
pride and energy of success in war found expression in a great num¬ 
ber of architectural ami sculptural products. Modern impressions 
of Egyptian art are based largely on the temples, statues, and tombs 
of the imperial dynasties. Imported objects of art. for the first time, 
form ait appreciable part of the archaeological record ("retail wares 
and Cretan designs in metal and pottery arc the most striking of a 
host of importations. Before the mass attack of foreign goods and 
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foreign ideas, Egyptian conservatism gradual!) retreated. Natural¬ 
ism and realism in art became the fashion. Efforts were made to 
reproduce accurately the strange animals brought in from Nubia, 
as well as the costume and physical characteristic* ol u i ±t captives, 
foreign merchant, and visiting ambassadors 

The revolt against convent ion affected government as well as art. 
Pharaoh was still n god, hut he ruled by riglit of conquest and of 
niiglu rather than by hb divinity. His interests were clearly cen¬ 
tered nn things of this life. The development of trade and the 
maintenance of a just and efficient administration were- the personal 
concerns ol these benevolent rulers, 

li was nn attack upon religion which amused the conservative* to 
a final and successful defense of shat which was old, The conquer¬ 
ing kings had limited their changes tn matters temporal, attributing 
tinfrir successes to the gods arid honoring especially the great god 
Amen. Bui when, in 1375 B.a* a youthful and imwarlikc idealist 
became pharaoh, an attempt was made to revolutionise the religion 
of the Egyptians. The new king substituted for the many gods of 
the people a single deity, A ton, in w hose honor he changed Ids own 
name tn that of Ikhnaton. Tire history’ of Ids seventeen-year rule is 
wrapped in a darkness which the lamps of controversy have failed 
tn penetrate, !i is known that his opponents failed us dislodge him, 
but that hi) religious revolt died with him. ft is also known from 
the royal archive found at his capital, modem TcIl-cl-Atnama, that 
he sacrificed the Egyptian Empire in his religious revolt. 

The kings who followed I kb na ton were the famous Ramcsidh. 
With the aid of the restored Amen, they fought in vain tn retain 
Egypt's position of dominance. A great Hittitc invasion was checked 
in 12SI ».c. at Kadvslc hut the extant treaty of 127b b.c recognised 
the equal strength of Hittilt- and Egyptian power. By the end of 
the century Egypt bad lost all of her Asiatic empire and was able 
only by heroic effort* to avert a second invasion of the Nile valley. 

What, then, did Egypt contribute to the advance of Western 
civilization? A form of government in which all authority was cem 
tered in one man is an important contribution. Monarchy was not 
limited to Egypt, but divine kingship was, and the Egyptian prece¬ 
dent b clear in the theory of government width produced the 
caesars, kabrrs, and czars oF later days. The efficient administration 
of Egypt was another gift. The skill and sense ol hciuitv pi^lmed 
artistic work of great merit in spite nf the growing cntiveiriions 
which tended to $trangle creative talent. Most valuable of all leg¬ 
acies was the development of a moral sense and of ethical stand¬ 
ards. Accurate measurement of a gift of this character k impossible. 
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yci it is evident that the moral isls ol Israel ami If recce were 
quickened through corttaa with Egyptian ethical thought. 

The second cultural cornet lay between the Tigris and the Eu^ 
plirate*. The Mcwpoiamhm written record begin*. as does that 
of the Nile, at a time when invctmw genius and artistic ability 
had readied heights never to lie surpassed, The succeeding cen¬ 
turies in both areas were devoted to sm elaboration and an exten¬ 
sion of Lhc ideas and let lithe pies ol prehistoric days, but just as the 
two backgrounds differed, so did die two histories. About two cen 
Luries after the Nile villagers bad Iwcn united in a single kingdom, 
that i$, about 81 Oft ircu the Sumerians were established in a mimki 
of indqjenrkiit city-states ligated in the lower delta country uf the 
Tigris-Euphrates* They had also trained their Semitic neighbors 
of Akkad to inhabit urban communities. l ife was highly competitive 
both within these city-states and between rival cities Two note- 
worth* results of these intra-ctvic and inter-civic struggles were the 
development of a disciplined military force of inLmirv in phalanx 
formation, and the appearance «>f a number of truly great pa tests, 
men who took and deserved the title lugal* nr king. Itest known, 
but by no means the first, were l,ug;il Zagglsi the .Sumerian of 
Ercch h w ho exercised n brief hegemony over I with Sumer and 
Akkad, and h Eh immediate successor, Saigon. who continued the 
unity under Akkadian (Semitic) leaders] up. 

The rise to power of a Semitic ruler is indicative of the strength 
and the weakness of the Sumerians, Strong enough to conquct and 
to teach their Imrbariati neighbors, du* were unable to maintain 
control over the it conquered pupils. Sargon, a native of the Vk 
kadi an city Klsh T led a revolt against Lugsd Zaggisi, captured Eret h 
and quickly subdued die IttntJ ciJ Sumer, Mis armies made him 
master of Elam in the cast, while in the west they extended his rule 
in die Lebanon and Taurus ranges. Revolts ol subject* and attacks 
from without failed. The Sargonid kingdom ruled (nr tw r o hundred 
years over the first authenticated empire of history. 

I fsr Semites were too strongly attracted by Sumerian life and 
culture to introduce mam ihangcs. Some Scuiitu gods were added 
to the Sumerian fianlhecm. and art. esjiedalh sculpiure. wits def 
milch stinitilaied by the nnv niierw But the greatest innovation 
was in the sphere of govern mem. A new class t>i officials ruled the 
empire, causing cm the tasks formerly allotted to priesthoods and 
pates is. Alternations of peace and war. of Sumerian and Semitic 
rule, culminated in a new capital Babvloh. a new king Ham¬ 
murabi. and the peak of Me^i|>oiaminri cull lire. Ii was mu ,i long 
rule, hur Babylon was captured and sacked about 1 HClCl tu;. b* bar- 
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bariani from Asia Minor. Hm iJic fact that in ii Sumerian and 
Semitic elements were intimately joined gives to it a great cultural 
impgrtaxtcc. 

The lands and peoples of Mesopotamia were desirable spoils oi 
war. The date palm, a Food world in iLsell. grows there without cul¬ 
m-mum. W heat seed returned abundant crops to tile sower, while 
the swamp* furnished materials for houses and Iwais and Fodder for 
cattle. Natural icsotma; were steadily and more effectively ex 
plotted without recount to die extreme central bat ion and absolute 
control so characteristic of Egyptian life. Land was p in targe part, 
privately owned and cultivated by the owner, although tenant farm- 
vis were iusL unknown, The refutations, in extant leases, concern¬ 
ing imprtiVLnieiiu hy die tenant in the form of buildings which lie 
must erect and concerning the assessment of loss by (haul indicate 
a long period caf tenant (arming, 

Temple lands. ;u in the Nik valley, were large. Tliev were 
worked sometimes by skives, hut most of the cultivators seem to 
have been free mere Temple stores of produce were also large, and 
the building arid irailing operations of die priesthoods supported 
a large craftsman class. An old saying, ‘'Seven years of famine, and 
still the craftsman Was bread/' gives proof of the foresight and 
ability of the temple authorities. They led the way in the exchange 
of surplus maimbu tures. Distributing groups were former I whose 
operations covered a large area, and the i inliiiieiits of a banking 
system were established. 

J he natural diversities in products kd to a lively trade, most of 
which followed the rivers or the numerous canals* As river traffic 
became complex, a great number of regulations were found ncces 
sary. boats were: guarani tec I hy the builders to last at least twelve 
months. The pilot of a moving boat was held responsible for tile 
collision of Jib craft with otic at anchor. Fishing rights were as- 
signed in those who lived on the river banks. Tticse rules, together 
with contracts, bills of sale, land leases, etc., formed a vast literature 
of business documents out of which developed laws, which were 
ultimately codified under the great Babylonian king Hammurabi. 

I"he code of Hammurabi ha summary of Mesopotamian culture. 
Supplemented by the official correspondence of the great law-giving 
king, it emphasizes the fundamental contribution to civil baiion of 
the \leSO|K>iaiuian people. No document of the period before filHP 
h.c. declares more Hear Iv the rights of the individual. There is no 
equality of right. but slaves, women, faffum* boat men* hudiaiuk 
wives, sons, and daughters are m-sjgnbtd as possessors of rights and 
are guaranteed the exercise of mu h rights. Sot ini *kissrs existed, ami 
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there arc iiisuuu*$ rjf oppiessicm of the weak by the strong (the 
organised pritfsth(nxis, ami royiil utiiciais) , but pro Lett ion and equity, 
wit!tin the city-states, were normal. 

The cultural development til Mesopotamia was affected bv the 
practical nature of the people. Hie system of writing, for example, 
was much simpler than dial of the Egyptians. I lie materials were 
easily acquired—clay in the form of tablets and a piece cif reed which 
made wedged shaped (cuneiform) marks on the clay. The ability to 
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write was not limited to ihe very few. and die adoption of cuneiform 
In the men o[ Svtia, eastern Asia Minor, and northern India proves 
its superiority to its near-by competitors. The system of notation was 
also rel .1 live It simple, with at (enlacing multiples of six and ten. Stir- 
rivals still persist in our measurement of time and of angles. 

In a business world* measurement of time, space, and quantity was 
obligatory* The great difficulty of the farmer in finding a landmark 
which storm m flood could not destroy wss solved by employing stars 
and planets as sinning points for the measure mem of space. The 
points ol the compass were indicated in terms of prevailing winds. 
Tliis indefinite nomciidatUTc had its inconveniences,, but nunc so 
great as that caused by the adoption of a lunar year. 
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Observation and notation of the move-menu of heaven!v bodies 
produced a collection o( dam as accurate as could be made without 
instruments, Blit the speculation about the reasons fur stellar and 
p lanetar s- movements and about their effects upon man resulted in 
the pseudo science of astrology. Scientific or not, the study continued 
to be guided by practical needs. If stars and planets were inhabited 
by divine powers (and iltis was ilic bcliefi, the Mesopotamian wished 
only to know when those powers would must affect him. "'hat the 
nature of the power was, how kindly powers might he induced to 
help him. haw evil powers might l)f persuaded to let him alone of 
injure his enemies. Most of the stellar and planetary deities, fonu- 
natclv, were kindly disposed ifnvards men. "Ehe evil |j»wcrs ilu'eaten- 
iug peace and prosperity were the storm and the river. 

Aside from the innumerable business documents, the laws, and the 
grandiose accounts by kings of their conquests, there was produced a 
great deal of religions literature. Included in the last arc the accounts 
of the heroic deeds of Gilgamcsh, the Mesopotamian Hercules, die 
story of i lie great flood sent by the gods, the struggle of the Babylonian 
god Marduk with the forces of evil, and bits of religious philosophy 
simitar to that of Job. the style and content of myilis and hymns 
colored the writings of rlc Hebrews and were noi unknown to the 
Greeks. 

An appreciable Semitic contribution to this combined culture r an 
not be denied, Tlic principle of an eve for an eve and, in general, the 
greater severity of legal punishment are Semitic. Elevation ol ethical 
standards and improvement in the concepts of deity arc also Semitic, 
But it is generally agreed (hat Mesopotamian civilization was domi- 
nantly Sumerian. City-state organization, the ait of war, die duo¬ 
decimal system, and cuneiform script were all Sumerian, I he cylinder 
seal was probably Semitic, but the Sumerians brought with them die 
arch, the vault, and ihc dome to the valley. 

Conti minus cultivation of river valleys gave a surplus of goods and 
of population to those who controlled the fertile distric ts. With rirhi-i 
or both of these gifts, it was possible to carry on the exchange ol 
materials on a larger scale and over a wider area than had their pale¬ 
olithic ancestors. Traders, soldiers, and colonists were instrumental 
in spreading to less favored areas the inventions ami discoveries of 
Egyptian and Sumerian cultures. Elam. Assyria, northern Syria* and 
eastern Asia Minor were visiicd and educated by Mesopotamian 
armies and traders. In like manner. Egyptian travelers enlightened 
Nubia. Somaliland. Palestine. Phoenicia, and Cilicia. More adven¬ 
turous merchants from the Nile were in touch with die island of 
Crete to die northwest, w here they found pupils so eager and *> 
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precocious that Cretan culture ultimately rivaled lhaL of Egypt and 
formed the third great center of the First Modem Age. 

The development of civilisation in Crete marked the beginning ol 
it new era—ihe gradual lubstitutum ot m.uicmu lor river-valley 
surroundings, Trxiiiy we read of I lie passing of a Mediterranean era 
long centuries ago, of an Atlantic era now declining, and of a Pacific 
era now developing. But Mediterranean lands arc still important; 
on the shores ol that landlocked sea were mingled and I used the 
elements uf many institutions which guide the lives of men in distant 
continents, and to them we must go for the early growth of modem 
ideas (even id (he words imd in discussing them) concerning art. 
truth, government, law, and religion. 

The area Itas three large divisions. The western is hounded by the 
highland areas of the Spanish plateau, the Al|*$. the Apennines* and 
the Atlas range. Entrances or exits arc found in the Straits of Gi¬ 
braltar, the Rhone valley, and the sea lanes north and south of Sicily, 
The northern division, the Black Sea, is also secluded, blocked ol! by 
the huge mUthrust of Asia Minor. The remaining section* die eastern 
Mediterranean, from Sicily to Phoenicia, from Thrace to Cytenc, 
may be subdivided almost indefinitely, but culturally and geographi¬ 
cally it may lie treated as a unit* 

Tliere are, indeed, many features common to the whole area. Tenw 
peraturc lines follow the shore lines rather closely, with the result dm 
vegetation, climate, and physical circumstance are many times dupli¬ 
cated- This environmental monotone has produced and perpetuated 
the physical type of man cat led Mediterranean. Environment has 
also been influential in determining (he rate of cultural development 
in the three greaL divisions. "Hie cull oral and political history of die 
area has been the cultural and political history of its invaders* The 
districts where intrusion h most easv Itave therefore been die renters 
of liisinrioil development. The invader* have generally disappeared 
a* physical types, although their cniitributtons to mUbaifon remain. 

Crete forms the southern boundary of one of the greatest melting 
[lots of ancient culture, in Aegean lands. Mediterranean, Alpine, and 
Nordic men have met in peace and in war. Eutojjc. Asia, and Africa 
have struggled lor control of the waterways and have exchanged 
goods and ideas hi the harlmt cities But the leaders in the first great 
cultural advance were natives of Crete. 

Even in neolithic days the men of Crete had ventured from their 
island home to Melos, whence they returned with the obsidian of dial 
island. ft is not known whether they or ihe Nile dwellers carried bit* 
of that obsidian to pre-dynasiu Egypt. But the presence in Crete of 
sci many Egyptian ankles of the First-Dynast# period seems to point 
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to hi i emigration from lhe Della to the island. Skeletal remains of 
Alpine men indicate a similarly early contact with Asia M inor. The 
know ledge gained horn these two contacts insulted in a rapid advance 
from Slone in Uronue Agr. and from assimilation of others culture to 
in.live tramnmsioit and independent contribution. 

The Cretans were adequately supplied with cultivable land, and 
from it they obtained their U*>d supply. When the dawn of history 
came to the eastern Mediterranean, they had cerenk. the olive, the 
vine, goats, and rattle, together with the spills of the sea. but it was 
by trade and industry that they most profited. The first manufactured 
articles were probahlv the output ol leisure time, but with markets 
established it became easier u> devote working hours Lo Lhe making of 
[Kiticry and metal as tides, the gathering of sponges and shell fish, ami 
Ut selling t hese an u Ic.s u* customers near and fin. 

l he trades had to keep some record of hh pim bases and sales, A* 
iiis wares increased in variety and quantity, he needed n numerical 
system. A written language and a system of numerals answering these 
needs were developed. It is our misfortune that the documents which 
have been preserved remain undeciphered. But the written record, 
even though unread, demonstrates the existence of a society actively 
engaged in laying the foundation* of a se:» power. From the unwritten 
record comes pi oof of the necessity rd sea jxnvft to defend the traders 
from mm hern invaders. 

The disputed area between Cretan and northern migrant was the 
Balkan peninsula. The Avar 11 tveajxms of the Cretan* were, in part* 
trade goods. Archaeological evidence has disclosed three stages of lhe 
cultural struggle on the Greek mainland. The (Tim k the replace¬ 
ment of a low native culture with that of a more definitely northern 
origin. This replacement did not affect the southern portion of die 
pc:ninsula. The second sta^e is a rapid conquest bv Cretan wares of 
the southern and central sections of Greece. The third suiEte is one of 
complete conquest by an Iron Age culture from the north. The 
attempt to translate this tiskur.il struggle into political terms, how¬ 
ever. is still hypothech .if 

Flic most satbfauuiY evidence is in Crete, There a group of inde¬ 
pendent commercial communities* ruled by local dynasia. flourished 
;ii about 20(>h n.c, A catastrophe of unknown origin checked che 
steady advance of the first two centuries of that millennium* bin 
the recovery was so rapid that by 1700 b.c, Crete had Income the 
cultural center of die eastern Meditenaueaiu The chief building 
of the island was the Broad Palate of Minus, at Knosstis, a structure 
five stories in height and covering font acres, l he skill of die archi¬ 
tects and builder* whu planned and erected the palace was equaled 
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by Thill of the artiste whose frcsrncfr and mosaics brought hcauu to 
its many r with. Within its walls were amusement halls, a throne 
room, a cliapd, living quarters and store rooms, k was a home of 
luxury and display. 

The palate of .Minos, be its very size* proclaims a strong central¬ 
ized monarch v for the entire island. Palates have been found oil 
other sites. Inti none so Large. The absence of city walls indicates 
a sense of security from attacks by subjec ts or strange**. Paved roads* 
well hirili poriv and comfortabk homes .ire additional proofs of a 
Vcll-nrgani/cd state. 

Three elements of Cretan life arouse the admiiation of those who 
seek to restore the record of this loms forgotten civil i?at ton. One h 
the trust placed in sea power far protection and profit. The mariners 
of Crete took over the tarrying Made to the Nile, dominated the 
Aegean, and extended their commerc ial activity to Sicily and south- 
mi Italy. Colonies, friendly ports of call, and subjed town* prove 
I he existence of a naval empire which brought fame and wealth to 
t lie rulers of Crete. 

The rewards of sea power were the bases of a second admired 
element of Cretan life, namely, a highly developed social organiza¬ 
tion. The amount of leisure was perhaps greater, and certainly more 
widely diffused, in Crete than in the rivcr-vtdlev «enters It was de¬ 
voted to entertain me nl T music, dancing, theatricals, athletic mnicsss. 
and social j^i! hr rings, in which men and women took past on equal 
terms, Both sexes were manifestly aware of beauty in figure and hs 
east lime Nor was the search for pleasure confined to the royal house¬ 
hold- Middle class dwelfings also were comfortable. and iliev, too* 
were beautifully decorated and furnished. 

The third admired element is the creative artistry of the people. 
It appeared in the work of poiter. metal worker, sculptor, architect, 
and costumer* Commercial enterprise and “mass product ion” did 
not for many centuries dull the artistic quality of Cretan products. 
Religious conservatism did not check originality. The Cretans evi¬ 
dently thought that anything worth doing should t>c done as wdl as 
possible. 

The chief deity of the Cretans teas a goddess of fertility, strongly 
reminiscent of her counterpart in Asia Minor. With her was associ¬ 
ated a male subordinate, shil or consort. Legend attributed divine 
descent to King Minos, and this has been used m support a theory 
that kin^ and gnd-coruoTi were one. But whether or not there was 
gnd kingship in Crete, it i* dear that no powerful priesthood arose. 
The gods were worshipped in holy places, caves or hilltop*, or do- 
tnesiic shrin« p but there were no temples. 
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The political story must wait lot the decipherment of the written 
record. The monuments alone give little information. Island unity 
was secured and imperial expansion began about 1700 u.c.. Three 
hundred veans later, an attack by an unknown foe set the Broad 
Palace in Jtames. This was a blow from which the Cretans never re¬ 
covered, Although two centuries more (1400-1200 ac.j of inde^ 
pendent life were granted the people of Crete, the spirit which had 
made that life abundant disappeared. 

Throughout the centuries of Cretan, Babylonian and Egyptian 
splendor, continental Europe was entering the second of two periods 
of great climaik change. In the first jwriod, moisture and warmth 
induct'd a forest growth which kept die land almost as inhospitable 
as had the ice fields. Human life was represented only by survivors 
of the paleolithic groups and a few neolithic wanderers, who ven¬ 
tured into the forest area from Spin and from the eastern flat land, 
A gradual decrease in rainfall, with subsequent lessening of the 
forested areas, opened the continent to additional migration. The 
newcomers brought with them ihc determination to live well and 
the instruments of success, including a greater variety of dometti- 
cated animals, the seeds and implements for agricultural exploita¬ 
tion of the fness plains, and at least an interest in metals- Probably 
the greatest incentives io advance were derived from the contacts 
with the more highly developed centers of Aina Minor and the 
Aegean area. 

The- western portals of continental Europe were entered hs neo¬ 
lithic men from the Spanish peninsula. The extern of their pcnnr.v 
thm can he followed in the great stone f mega I it hie 1 monuments of 
the northwest. The Ligurians of ihe Italian Alps are considered by 
some authorities to have bad a Spanish origin, and the imrtKhietiDn 
of copper is attributed to the metallurgists of Spain, More im- 
portant than these contacts with the western Mediterranean were 
those which developed at the head of the Adriatic. Cretan wares 
were exchanged at that point for the highly prized amber of 
ihe Baltic. The main highway, however, was the Damibian cor¬ 
ridor. 

The importance of the Dan 11 hi an area in Ihe history of European 
civilization is based on four rhiitartemttrs. Its rinse connections 
with the Eurasian ftattand, with Asia Minor, and the Aegean, make 
it an ideal objective for the men. the goods, and the ideas of the 
East. The wealth and breadth of its plains were admirably suited 
to the transition from pastoral to agricultural life. The gold, copper, 
and antimony of the adjacent mountains attracted prospectus and 
tmtier. Finally, easy passes to Italy, central, and northern Europe, 
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justify ;i description of the Da nubbin basin as the foyer of a ton- 
linent. 

Life in :i foyer has its disadvantages. There are periods oF ton- 
fusion and congestion, frequent interruption*, and never-ending 
change. Life moved rapidly and sometimes furiously in the Danube 
country. About 20(10 n.c., the men of the Danube began to play an 
independent anti important role in the history of civilization. 

Theemjdiasi.* placed upon river-valley civilization sometimes gives 
to die reader the impression that lmm:m history began on die banks 
ni a gwat stream. The evidence of flora and fauna, however, shows 
■ h:ii river valleys were not :ti lirsi habitable. Whence the Sumerians 
t ame or w hy are not know n, but it is evident that they brought with 
them to Sumer more than the rudiments of civilization. The less 
advanced groups coming to the Nile were driven there by the desio 
tatton of tlieir hunting grounds, tn either rase, there was little more 
dian a constant water supply to attract them in the heavily wooded 
nr swampy IxHtmu lands. They settled, it is true, on the valley 
fringe, but it was only after proh>nged efforts lo control the environ¬ 
ment that (lie wilderness was cleared and trtit river-valky life cum- 
menced. 

Tilt- ancestor* of the river-v'alley dwellers were nomads. No( only- 
in the beginning bm also at later times, the intermittent intrusions 
of nomadic peoples into more fertile districts have greatly affected 
the course of history. Three areas suitable to the life of nomadism 
lie within dir field of this study. Tin- Sahara Itas been the least mi¬ 
ll,.riant. with it* chief contribution the Hamit it clement of pre- 
dynastic Egypt. The Arabian plateau, however, w ith its continuation 
north to the Euphrates, has sent forth groups til men sufficient in 
number and in power to remake the history of Egypt. Mesopotamia, 
and Palestine. By far the hugest human reservoir is the Eurasian 
steppe laud stretching from the Elite to the Yenisei, and hiseacd 
Icy the Ural Mountains. Somew here in that great area scholars con¬ 
tinue tlicit scartli for die original home of the In do European 
people, the most prolific of ail dit wanderer* of European history. 

Hie exact plate id Inrio Etuojjean origin i* still n subject of con¬ 
troversy. Siundsnavia. eastern Germany, southern Russia, Transcau¬ 
casia. and Turkestan have been suggested, The current opinion of 
conservative scholars is (hat no evidence has as vet been produced 
to prove the existence of "a single Indo-Gcrniauk mother language." 
ur of "a single I tide i (icmianii mother tribe." Only slightly less con¬ 
troversial i* the discussion of the cause of migration. Increase in 
ixiptilation. decrease in haul supply, or the readjustment caused by 
the introduction of coppei are but a few of the hypotheses. It is 
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generally agreed, however. ilm in the third millennium certain 
demenis of culture, linguistic Lind religious* were shared by Llie 
i[jh.ii >hlijiss nf ilu entire HatLnirf. Some speak, without warrant, of 
as l liuioTuroptaii empire, All iiiibscri!>c to a vast movenient p or 
series of movements, from ihe steppes, beginning about 3000 b.cl 
This movement persisted almost without interruption Im eight 
centuries and wa $ repeated at intervals [or more than two thousand 
yean. 

The area affected by nomadic unrest in the second millennium 
Ei.c. wav proportionate!} great. Political disturbances were general 
from the hid us to the Pu. Among the first intrusions were those 
which reached the plateau of Iran and the valley of the lower 
Danube. From Iran the InduT mopciuis. the branch correctly called 
Aryan, reached the Indus valley where their Ikes were quite 
definitely affected by the decadent Mohcnjo-Daru culture. The It is¬ 
sue invaders of Babylonia. First treorded by a son of Hammurabi, 
were either members of this eastern Indo-European group or relit* 
gees fleeing before them. Their permanent settlement in ihe Ttgriv 
Euphrates valley was pmipoued until ntumi I7fi0 h.o. \ tie evtent of 
the disturbance caused by these invaders is most strikingly illustrated 
in the enframe into the Nile valley of the Hyksov, or Shepherd 
Kings fabout 1680 ire,). They, ton, were probably not hido-Euro¬ 
peans* although they entered Egypt on horses obtained from the 
northern nomads. The horse* and perhaps ihe leadership tame, not 
from ihe Kassites, but from the Hittjtes nr Haiti), ImlO'Europeans 
who had established iliemseiwi ill western .Asia Minor* To the 
third on ihe list of Hittite kings h attributed a raid wliidi resulted 
in ihe rapture and sack of Babylon (alttuit I RtMl ii.tr,«. 

The western w ing of this nomadic movement, combining beyond 
the limits of earlier migrations, readied Ihieoiia in central Greece, 
Others followed the course of the Danube to the west and finally 
settled in the valley of the Fo. 

The immediate effect of this great nomadic migration was con¬ 
fusion. Aryan oicupaUiXi of Iran broke the lines of communication 
between India and Babylonia and eliminated men of the Indus 
vHtllt-y as fact.its hi the development of Orcideittal civilization* The 
uniiy of the Tigris*Euphrates country' was destroyed. On Lhe other 
band, Egypt, inspired by a century long struggle for EiIgnition, 
emerged with a strong national spirit and :m aggrestivdy imperialistic 
ambition, rh f - men of Crete, increasing their naval strength, formed 
a sea power which carried the war into ihe icrriiory of ihe invaders. 
Asia Minot was indebted to the invaders lor the gradual develop¬ 
ment of a powerful imperial state. 
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•Asia Minor, more correctly named Anatolia, is a topqgraphu unit tiunoiia mut 
separated from its neighbors bv the waters of the 111 act, the Aegean, W" Svti * 
and iht- Mnlitcuaiii;iii seas, with a less definite eastern Imtmrhry of 
die Taurus mountains ami die Armenian highlands, Hit [xninsuh 
is, tit fail, ail e\lei is ion of die great plateau through which the 
Euphrates tins its way, and men have sought in vain a straicgic 
frontier lie) ween comment and peninsula, Neither this nor Use 
oilier frontiers have discouraged human entrance or departure. The 
valleys of the Mueatidcr, Sangaiius. and Hatys rivers link fertile 
coastal plains with interior plateaus, which are, at he.il. excellent 
past me land, at worst, arid "sink. 1 !" and salt marshes. The ranges 
uhith parallel the uorilicru and untilitm shores catch the rains, 
leaving the center generally bleak and forbidding. Although bv no 
means pom in natural resources, the peninsula usually has been mu- 
shined more as a highway than as a place lor permanent settlement. 

I he army of Saigon and the Akkadian traders who ventured west TV prop!? 
of the Euphrates found tire country on either side of the Taurus 
range inhabited by met) of Alpine characteristics, speaking a Ian- 
guage which we now call Asian it . Had these travelers of old Irceii 
philologicaliv inclined, they would have noted sortie names of men 
and of deities whii !i were distinctly Indo-European. These ion tails 
with Mesopotamian culture were not great enough to change the 
course of Anatolian life, hut with the beginning of Ikdiylonian rule, 
a second wave of Indo-European migrants entered (he peninsula. 

I dug the cuneiform and the Semitic dialect of the traders for 
business and diplomatic documents, but retaining the native Asianh 
longue in hieroglyphs lor domestic, purposes, the newcomers have 
left a record which discloses an appreciable service to the country 
which they made their home. I he term'd has not been completely 
deciphered, but enough is known to give credence to the following 
account. 

Within fifty years of their arrival a luderatiuu of native groups HUtiie rmpitr 
under Indo-European leadership had lx‘cn burned with its center 
in Cappadocia. The second king boasts of a realm which reached 
the Mark Sea and Mediterranean shores. About 1800 bc this Feder¬ 
ated group, known as the Haiti, or Hmites, raptured ami sacked 
Babylon in a sudden raid. Eastward expansion was checked for some 
centuries by the Milanni, another IndoFurnpean-Asianic combina¬ 
tion, which controlled t'ppcr Syria. Greatness came with the acces¬ 
sion of Sluibilulinnut, I388-1347 n.c., who mastered the greater por¬ 
tion of Anatolia, absorbed the kingdom of the Miunni, and chal¬ 
lenged Egyptian control of North Svtia Nitrite archives of the 
loiirteenth century contain correspondence with an Achaean king 
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dum in nurthwcsi An:itc>li:i. while ihn$c of the next century include 
a copy '-'I a famous treaty. 1278 b.c., between the Hiitiics and the 
Egyptians, This document bound the two powen ill defensive al- 
Ha me against a third, on named state. It is generally agreed that 
the state was Assyria. Hit Assyrian attacks, together with a powerful 
liKltj-f utiijxraii occupation ol western Anatolia, ruined the Untile 
empii e soon alter. 

The tom ri hut ion ol the nitrites to civilization was not threat. They 
preserved die elements (>r the native cull lire and ptotci ted while ihfv 
encouraged them for five centuries. To them they joined tlldo- 
h uTopean and Babylonian dements, forming a combination some 
what difficult to analyze. An empire of states united by treaties with 
t jit mitral power was ra reft illy organized. The Untile monarch*, 
priest kings who became gods when they departed this life, were all 
powerful in this federated empire but they Tilled under laws of their 
own promulgation. The Hitiite code is clearly based on Babylonian 
precedent. The practice of granting estates, even territories, to mili¬ 
tary and civilian subordinates established .1 feudal svsU'm unknown to 
the river-valley states. Woman was considered in some respect* the 
political as well as the social equal ol mail. 

Trade and industry fli >11 ri died in die Uiitite Empire. i’ veil in their 
weakest periods tile Hillin' kings protected the great fiast-aml-West 
trade mute. I heir wars of expansion were definitely economic. To 
1 In 1 colonic nf goods Tiumifai lured l>y others they added local prod¬ 
ucts, particularly iron. The exploitation of the iron deposits in flic 
northern iriDuntairfs greatly accelerated the replacement of iron for 
bronze in Anatolia, Babylonia, and Egypt. 

CuHiuallv. the Uittites were not innovators. Thev preserved in 
their religious literature (hemyths, ceremonies, and formulae of theii 
composite pantheon. Prom ii I em among the deities was the Asian ic 
goddess of fertility. Diplomatic and administrative doe n menu in 
great numbers attest their skill in foreign and imperial affairs. Archi¬ 
tecture resembling fb.it of Crete was probably a development of 
Asian it beginnings: the sculpture followed Sumerian models. The 
artistic products are not wholly imitative, rather the vigorous ex¬ 
pressions of a people w hose point of view was essentially practical. 
Probably their besi claim to fame lies in their demonstration of 
economic imperialism. 1 ar more influential than the Hittltes in the 
development of European civilization were die men of the Aegean 
area, the furenmoers ul i Etc Greeks. 

fo the Greeks nf classical antiquity Delos was the center of theii 
homeland. On die eastern vide, migration from the shore across fertile 
coastal plains to the plateau n! Anatolia was checked bv forbidding 
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hills and still more forbidding human settlers. 1 he plains, however, 
u hic h could be held by brave men against die raids of highlanders, 
ucro intimately related to ihe island work! and through die islands 
to the (-reel peninsula across illr sea, Jo tile north the fertile coast 
of I I mice, n idi iis background of metal- bearing hills, was hue &q 
death separated from the hinterland. Thrace not only provided an 
avenue ul approach to the $ca from die north, but also formed a link 
between Europe and Asia. Greece and Crete were the natural western 
aiidsoiidicm boundaries of the Aegean quadrilateral, which has been 
aptly dc^crihed as a waterlogged mouiuniti area. The sea floor, which 
readies a depth of six thousand feet just north of the island of Crete, 
gradually rises until it is (mi six hundred feet below die sea level at 
tlse Dardanelles. The inactivity of a tidcless sea left the land mass 
without tidal rivers, estuaries, or large stretches of beach. PowcrFiil 
and constuiii currents* though, gave ro ihe watts surface a movement 
which rendered navigation and exploration dangerous occupations* 
A prevailing wind from die northeast added to the problems of the 
mariner. An irregular coasi Hue. w ith many landlocked Jiarbcm and 
a wealth of island havens, counterbalanced tin i\c unfriendly elements. 
Men id the mainland pnicircd die sea wav u> die iMk-Mrcwu .md 
steep land routes. It was e ider to go around than u> go over the ridges 
which divided the country into countless small valley. Both main¬ 
land and inland valleys had a thin but fertile soil, whit h could not be 
tlragoipin'll into extraordinary crop yields. The northern and eastern 
shores were more attractive agriculturally* but troublesome neiirh- 
bors retarded development. 

1 he climate, similar to that of die Pacific coast states, bad two 
well-defined seasons. A mild winter with moisture and growth was 
followed by the heat, drought, and harvesting of (he summer. Na¬ 
ture was kindly, offering a year-round outdoor life Bui she was a bo 
niggardly, for mineral resources were restricted in distribution and 
limited in amount. There was scarritv of fuel, the streams could 
imi Ih. j harnessed fur waiter power, rsor could [hey be used foi trans¬ 
portation, The winds were fickle and sometimes violent. Lark of 
adequate fodder supply made possible only a minimum use of 
draught animals. Human jsower alone was available, ami it was 
human power which cultivated tlie small agticrihuol oases near 
die lower com rocs of the streams, width (ought to wresi a living 
from t he arid hillsides with the help of sheep and goats, and which 
exploited the few watered highlands with herds of swine. The 
forests, with their swineherds, retreated dowdy la the north before 
I lie attacks of sheep and goats, while the farmers defended their cul¬ 
tivated fields hom the onslaughts of the grazers. 
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\mong otlicT general charurumiiiSi attention is usually called 
m the nearness of the sea. the diffirnliy uf c^mitianu uion by land, 
anil the relatively targe number «it ■, lear days Any and all of these 
dm arteristks should I nr used with caution :ti seeking the cuisi-s 
lor the economic, |H>lilica|. or cultural development of man in this 
area. Environment certainly discouraged some tines nf activity and 
encouraged others. But it i$ probable that local differences were 
ttiorc influential in shaping the course of Greek history than were 
the physical surroundings common to all. 

The intrusion of northern tribes from the DanuhLan basin into 
ilic Aegean area from 2000 to 1200 n.c. produced a movement of 
frtrjptc extremely irregular in diiettion, in teitqio, and in the ami- 
positinn of the wandering groups. There were many variations 
from the general nm [hmsmit li trend of migration. Some migrants 
crossed from Europe to Anatolia. Or here traveled from east m west, 
from Anatolia to t Pie Balkan peninsula. Tradition lias preserved 
accounts of men who moved from south tn north against the main 
current of migration. Hi us, Greek legends unhide in tins period 
C1500-1300 ii .cj the coming to Greece of Cerrop*, ami l>anaw* 
from Egypt, of Cadmus from Phoenicia, of (kirn*, Lck-v, I amnios* 
and Pelops from Anatolis** 

An arrangement in time of these wanderings is impossible, since 
no written document of the invaders lias been found which can be 
dated prior to 1200 b.c. Some help conies from 11 Suite archives 
(c. 1.15(1 ti.c/i , which mention an Achaean king* Amu fAtreus?}, 
of western Anatolia. Egyptians Liuhide Achaean* among ilicit ene¬ 
mies in 1225 W-O. and again in 1103 n.c. A reconstruction of the 
movement depends, perforce, the interpretation of archae- 

otogiral material Pottery with geometric decoration* -i quadri¬ 
lateral house plan, and cydnpenn masonry (huge blocks of stone 
without mortar) arc the chief guides. The resuhmg storv is one of 
an infiltration, which began a bom 3000 n.c. Education at. the hands 
of Cretans transformed the*e nomads into cily dwellers and sea¬ 
farers. The instruction was fatal to Cretan sea power, since, as 
traders, pirates, colonists, or soldiers of fortune, the newcomer* 
explored the Aegean and ventured as far west as Sicily and as Tar 
east its Cyprus. The most important renter was the plain of Argos 
where Mycenae, the city of gold, came to be the chief settlement* 
(-'mm 1400 to 1200 BX. P Mycenae was supreme- As leaders in 
wealth, in culture fa combination of northern sitwplu irv and Cretan 
sophisticationi , and in political authority, the Achaean kings of 

Mycenae gave their tribal name to the ..emus groups of Liv 

vaders. It was they who organized the western and sou [hem por¬ 
tions of the Aegean area in a contest with ihc eastern and northern 
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sections. » conntst which ended about 1200 b.c. in she rapture and 
sack of the i.iiv ol i ruv, 

Aiimam is thus the term used to describe all of the jinrthrrn id- 
trudm of the pauid hum 2000 to 1200 s.c. It differentiates them 
Ircim the Ci mm, m M moans* whum they displaced. and from the 
native Pelagians whom (hey onupuii^L li serves liLeu'rie to dis¬ 
tinguish them trnm later invaders who destroyed Mycenaean eivi- 
lization and forced the Achaean* into another life of migration. 

Disaster and flight could not destroy the memories of triumph 
and of pleasant living. Preserved in oral tradition for three cen¬ 
turies. they reappeared m tlie splendor and permanence of the 
Humcrii poems. These tales, regarded not so long ago a $ delight¬ 
ful fiction, have been confirmed by the excavations of the cutbiiiil- 
ast, Sdilimiaun* and by his more skilled successors, the an Ideolo¬ 
gists of ancient Greet e, Homer sings of tall, blond heroes: die ar- 
risaenlugist add* that some of them were round headed [bradiy- 
ccphalic)- Their language and their simple pamauha! type of gov¬ 
ernment weir imposed upon die natives. "Those who wished miidii 
adopt their gods, their habit of cremating the dead, and their 
coarser and warmer clothing. But fighting, in Line feudal fashion, 
was a pleasure which they retained for themselves. There were no 
marked social daws among the newcomers. Their kings claimed 
divine aiucslrv, but the 1 * could ami did work wills their bands. 
'There were nobles inferior onh in authority to the kings, and i 
few ne'er-do-wells, who amused and served I heir more fortunate 
masters, hven slaves, if of northern blood, were Heated ids greater 
respect than were the crnitpicecd inhabitants. But above all. the in¬ 
vaders brought a remarkable measure of adaptability* They ac¬ 
cepted Cretan luxuries and ihc Clems habit of living in cities* 
From She Cretans, too, they learned the pleasures »f seir power, 
and rewarded their teachers by sacking the place id Minos and 
establishing Achaean settlement* in Crete. 

Bur the period of At lutcaii greatness, the Mycenaean Age of which 
Homer sang, came tn an abrupt end, A second wave of northern mi- 
grams, less doc ile than ihe Achaean*, brought terror and destruction 
to Greece and the Islands* The Achaean* fled before these invaders, 
called the Dorians, and became once more onEv one of tile n timer- 
tm s refugee groups. In sinitial manner, the Mi tint emjntc tlis- 
integrated I before northern aiiacfc. The iwellth century is,v. was a 
periisd of violence anti unini, 'The islands of the sea are restless," 
vvrole Ramses III, listing as sonic u\ the hordes which vainly 
sought refuge in the Nile valley Acltaeans, Cretans, and western 
Ana us) iarss. 

The third millennium was above all the period of river*valley 
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civilizatfoiis, In Egypt, Mesopotamia, northern India. China, and. 
to a tessei extent, The Danube basin, men had passed beyond the 
struggle for existence to a life of relative comfort, peace, and leisure. 
Tlic\ gave credit hit these benefits to then rulers and offered ill 
return complete obedience In Egypt, the ruler was believed to 
lie a living god, lie controlled human life even more rigidly than 
had environment, in paleolithic times. The only important in¬ 
dividual right of the Egvplian teas that of immortality. In Meso¬ 
potamia, a land ni many kings, the individual was granted some 
rights during his life on earth and was assured of the maintenance 
of those rights by law. These arc the great political legacies of the 
rivcr-valiev civilizations to Lhcir successors—the rights of (he ruler 
and ilie rights of the ruled. We are indebted to them for contribu¬ 
tions to the arts and letters, to science and religion. Uni no enthusi¬ 
asm lot any or all of these gills should blind us to the significance 
of their political institutions. 

A second step in the development of civilization was the exten¬ 
sion of its benefits. Before 2000 b.c, the entire Scngih of the Fertile 
Crescent had been explored and exploited. Education and en¬ 
couragement had reached the plateau of Iran, eastern Asia Minor, 
and Crete- Ir was in these outposts that a tU'" human factor ap¬ 
peared. the Itidu European invadci. 

Nomad, horse, and iron we re the three new actors introduced in 
this part of the drama of history. Then entrance brought disunion 
and decline to the land of the two rivers. On du: other hand, the 
reaction of tlit Egyptians raised them from the depths to empire 
and leadership. The Cretans, mo, were incited to imperial great¬ 
ness, and the Anatolians found, for the lirsi Lime, unity and power 
under Hillite rulers. The period, however, dosed with loss and 
confusion. Flic peace of the Aegean and of Anatolia disappeared. 
Egypt barely retained her independence. The reason for the political 
chaos of the twelfth century Is generally attributed to a second and 
larger wave of migration from the north, although a few scholars 
interpret the confusion as □ prolonged effort of Mediterranean and 
Alpine peoples to obtain cultural and political independence from 
the first Nordic invaders. 

In either case, the benefits and comforts of civilized life were 
gradually accepted by the newcomers. This acceptance illustrates 
a fundamental (harm (eristic of civilization, namely, ns uniformity, 
Egyptian and Babylonian influence had combined to produce a 
type of life common to all the peoples of the Fertile Crescent. This 
way of living liad been accepted by the Hmitts. It was, in fun. 
the basis of Cretan civilization and was passed on by them to the 
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Achaean*, Thus, by 1200 a r c,. a uniform pattern of life and 
thought extended from rhe Vdrhini: Sea n» the plateau ui Iran* 
There were, ul course, differences between groups, differences 
easily recognised and frequently described, but these surface qual¬ 
ities had neither the strength nor the permanence of the uniformity 
gainst which thev fought in vain. 

Continent) is another tliarat imsttc Of civilised life, The new 
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East and West 
1200-600 B.C. 


The Fast 

T HE cm following tin* firai gmu wave of Fn do-European intru¬ 
ders belongs to the l.ittle Peoples (Phoenicians, Hebrews, and 
Greeks] > li was they who picked up and mended the broken 
threads of civilized life. They bid the foundations of a Second 
Modem A«e with rediscovery of old values and fresh discovery of 
new values. Without their stories the history o( F.uropean uviliza- 
lion would be incomplete. 

1 lie Syrian coast region lias three distinct geographical districts. 
To the north lies a sene’, of small valleys, rturning back from the 
sea into the Taunts t inge. Rich in copper and limhci. with soil 
capable of supporting many men, it has nevertheless failed to de¬ 
velop a state strong enough io defend its inhabitants against in¬ 
vaders. Absorbed in turn by 11 mites. Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, 
and Romans, the natives of this country, Cilicia, have played a 
secondary role in human history. 

The southern part of the region liegim at Carmel with a nar¬ 
row plain which gradually widens to the south, fading into the 
desen of North Sinai, behind this plain rise hills which separate it, 
with but few- passes, from the valley of the Jordan. For countless 
centuries the plain has lieeu ihe battleground of desert nun and of 
seafarers, victory almost imariabh resting with the Semitic farmer- 

shepherd. 

Along the central section of the roast, running northward bom 
Carmel to the month of the O routes, the Lebanon mn-c reaches 
down in* the sea. Bold promontories afford ideal sites for easily de- 
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[ended settlements, and the slopes, generously wait-red by the rains 
of prevailing easterly winds, make it the Paradise nl ihc Near East 
Rains and verdure extend east of the Lebanon imo die valleys of 
tlu- Oromcs and tbe upper Jordan, the desert, volcanic and deso¬ 
late, creeps dose to the east bank of the Jordan but is held back in 
die north by the anti-Lebanon, hills. Beyond die hills, out in die 
desert, at the end ol a trail which pierces both ranges, lies Damas¬ 
cus. die terminal of one of the oldest trade routes in the ivoild. 

Jhe Lebanon country is die homeland of the Phoenician*. Trade Phurninam 
rd,u ions of long standing with Egypt weaken the tradition that 
the Phoenicians had migrated from the Parian Cnlf. They were 
undoubtedly an offshoot of the original Semitic nomads of North 
Syria, In the tiny valleys they cultivated grain, the olive, and the 
vine. Eish were plentiful in die sea, and the Big Trees tiJ the hills, 
the cedars of Lebanon, gave them not only niaieruil for shipbuild¬ 
ing hut also a basis for trade with oilier less favored a rests, as Egypt. 

Rock quarrying, metal work, and I lie purple dvc- extra* ted from the 
mo 11 list (mutex) added to the stock in trade, and die tanned sea¬ 
farers were welcomed Far and wide for their wares. 

The dec line of Crete and of the Adtaeam made possible a rapid 
extension of the Phoenician voyages to the west, art extension 
which was also encouraged hy the uncertainties of trading ven¬ 
tures to the east. Certainly it was as seafarers that the Phoenicians 
were known to die Western world. But it is probable iliat for every 
ship working westward across the Mediterranean there was a Phoe¬ 
nician caravan carrying goods to Damascus and J>eynnd, Tile Tell- 
cl-Amaru a tablet* bear witness to intercourse with Babylonia, 
and tlie plan* of .Solomon and King Mi trim of Tyre point to an 
exploitation of the Red Sea route to the south, perhaps to India. 

The search for new markets and for raw materials, however, led 
die Phoenicians westward, Cyprus, the copper island, was not Far 
distant. Hie tux* to the north, to Cilicia, westward to Rhodes, and 
to the troubled waters of die Aegean, the I’liocuh isms ventured 
There is no conclusive evidence, save in Cyprus, of actual volomra- 
riun by the traders, until the distant shores of the North African 
coast and ol southern Spin were reached. The Phoenician* were 
usually satisfied with ,i "quarter." or i warehouse. at their ports of 
call, or merely security in a harlxjr where their ships would servr 
lxilh -is warehouses and retail stores. 

The elf errs nf seafaring life upon social and political institution* Ffftrtt oi m 
were very marked. Tile first was the growth ol a clear distinction i,lf 

between country and city, between agriculture and trade. Tvre 
was probably the first ctLy to have skyscrapers, tenements in which 
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men lived separated P both literally and figuratively! from the bud. 
Wills the loosening of die hind He. came the breakup of family 
unity The individual was independent* He took the risks; he made 
the gains ur suffered die losses. It was only natural chat he seek 
similarly minded partners. Corpn'sUiuiu were hmned H which less 
cried the individual risk. 

Mercantile control readied out to the political field. A narrow 
plutocracy frequently succeeded the kings of earlier days* Affaiis 
of stale were placed in the hands of a sin;!]I council which in turn 
delegated its powers to a smaller working subcommittee. Finally, 
the toirmiercb! rivalry between cities prevented any development 
of a unified state. Fur a brief period in the ninth tenuiry the kings 
of Tyre dominated all the Phoenician cities, but independence 
and ac tive romp-tit ion were the rule. 

From about I0D0 to 750 ».a dir Phoenicians were the gTeat rar- 
Tiers of Mediterranean trade. Their contribution to civilisation was 
the alphabet, a group of twentymo consonant characters derived 
from the incomplete experiment of the Egyptians. But their value 
to later generations rest* not on the alphabet alone; although they 
originated lew ideas* it was in their hands that the ideas of the 
Fast reached the West and through them that interchange of 
thoughts as well as of products was made* 
iiom of ih? Mehoeology has fixed the original home of the Semitic people 

Semket t | ie ii|ikiiid area behind the Syrian coast region. The northern 

section, cent nil pcariic jii of the Fertile Crescent* was tailed by the 
Egyptians Xahann, or die rworiver land, the Euphrates and the 
fironies being considered as the natural limits. Below the iwemver 
land lira tltc territory mew included under the name Palestine t 
t Kin tided on die west by the Mrdi terra neaii and on the easi bv the 
Arabian desert* The gradual transition from grazing land on die 
ilcseri edge to fields which m;i> hr tilled is marked, for example, 
in the plains of Moah east ol ihe Head Sea* and in liaise ok id lead 
south and east of the Sea of Galilee, Even to the west of the Jordan 
almost every type of soil and physical structure ran be I mind; 
bleak and forbidding desert, sheltered highland nooks* and fertile 
plains. 

This medley of physical circumstance Is repeated in the popula¬ 
tion of the area. Men have entered Naliarin and Palestine as settlers 
in a land of promise. I hey have come as refugees, and they have tar¬ 
ried as conquerors. The first inremive* to advance came to the 
neolithic natives from die Sumerian cast and the Egyptian south* 
The development of ihe Amoving Assyrian and Phoenician sub 
rare* was the result of these early contacts. Although differing 
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among ihemsdvrx in many details. these three cultures posses* a 
MJimiH)ii hotly o| i usitims, hiMUiiiioiiti, and beliefs, which is termed 
Stmiikr I he physical type. tlvut of i loach vtepbalii brunet, 
also retained in spilt >4 Indo-European, Anatolian, ami Mediter¬ 
ranean intrusions. * 

ami Semitic pastoraI groups frequently threatened the peace of their 
wealthier agrit tdtmal cousins. The Groutes valley lolk were tints 
threatened and ultimately conquered by the nomad Aramaeans 
who made Damascus then headi|tE.irters in the late thirteenth cen¬ 
tury tvc. A similar movement in. the south resulted in the quujco 
tion of [fir Linn lands I rum the Jordan to the sea by the Hebrews. 
Hebrews and Israelites ate now used to designate one and the same 
group, but from the fifteenth to the twcllth century the term Hr- 
hreiw r included Edomites* Moabites, and Ammon ires as well as 
Israelites. The first extant record of the name Israel is found in an 
account ot a ihii ieeiitfi-centiny pharaoh, 

The beginnings of Hebrew wandering* may be traced hi the 
migration* of a pastoral group from I he lower Euphrates country 
i Ur nf the i Uahlces) to the lower Nile valley (land of Goshen). 
The appeal am e of the names Jacob and Joseph in the Egyptian 
record of the flyksos invasion invites tile theory that lhc Hebrews 
formed j?aTt of the Klvk&os group. Those who accept iftis idem ifica* 
tion fid Id that the Exodus was a result of the nationalistic pride of 
Elgypl. a [art of the “Egypt lot the Egyptians" pmgTam, about 
3 500 ita:. Conservative scholars howevei. defer i3jc cmmnte of die 
Hebrews into V'gvpt by more than two centime* and consider it a 
peaceful intrusion b> royal invitation. Hut there came Lings Tv ho 
knew not Joseph.'" who through feai or envy plated heavier bur- 
dens upon (he sojourners. Tlie result was the Exodus (before 
1400 fc.c.)* a period of nomad life ending with the sci/ane of 
Amoriie land east of the Jordan, on the edge of Canaan—the 
"'promised bind." The transition from pastoral to agricultural life 
Was kmg> Ail I yyptLm record of 12S5 UX:. boasts of lhc defeat of 
Israel, a hill people. Not more than a generation later the Israelites 

defeated the Canaanue* of the plains and.tpied the entire lam! 

to ihe Mediterranean shore. A period of domination bv ihe Phb 
listings (1080-1030 n.c. J was replaced by die brie! glories of in* 
dependence and union under the tings of Israel. The reigns of 
Saul, David, and Solomon comprise the period of Israels greatness, 
but with the death of Salomon dmic dhurnoru diik:ord r and civil 
wji. The dimax was readied in the subjugation by Assyria (720 
b.c.) * 

Although the jHihthal history of Israel w F as relatively unini- 
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)MHiiiiu r mid its ctonumic development insignificant, in the Book Tht litemim 
of Jtefad there was preserved a coniTtbutiiiii of inestimable value to ani *^rtliguin 
human dvilizmioiL Hie thinks of die Old resiatnem arc more than Hibrev* 
iht 1 aimak ut a people strung ling with the tom pi exi ties ol advanc¬ 
ing civilization* They are important in that they form the first na¬ 
tional history; important too, in that iliey include a guide to per¬ 
sonal and national conduct; 

Hit history of the Hebrews is a record of changes of environ* 
niL Mt and of adaptations to new surroundings. What is initrtsnng 
in the mmd anti what makes it unupie in world history is the un¬ 
willingness nl i he people io make any adaptations whatsoever 
L*as( of d\ were they inclined to give up their belie! in one God. 

1 Jft to the pastoral nofniul was a simple affair. Bin even the con¬ 
tacts with the more advanced neighbora in Babylonia and Egypt 
did not break down the idea that for him there teas but one God. 

God was the Deliverer; Elis worshipper* were HU children. Each 
was a pan of the <4 her. The home of the noimwh 1 God was usually 
a high plate* one io which the wanderers relumed ai regular inter¬ 
vals. bm when the tribes made a permanent move a new sanctuary 
Will * Ilmen, Mount Sinai and Kudedi were the desert holy places, 
hut the invasion of Canaan increased the need for divine assUiaucc. 

I hcn it was that Jehovah became a God of war* and Israel or 
"God fights for us/' was I he rallying of the invaders- The laber- 
nade, a movable sanctuary, was a glorified war tent with a portable 
throne. Ju die tabernacle was the Cmenant, the written agreement 
of Jehovah and HU people* The militant belief which centered 
in thi* Holy of Holies was not unusual in an age when warfare was 
almost couiimmuft. Dec Israelites differed, however h inrm their 
i/omeinporaries in that they remained faithful so fehovab even 
when defeated. Defeat was the just punishment inflic ted upon His 
chosen people by an omnipotent, omnipresent Cod. 

Political organisation did noi advance quickly beyond the orig- and 
ituil patriarchal form. The unity ImjiOseel by ilie departure front ! Uit ^ n 
Egypt aild tin- invasion of Cjn-tan was v*nn lost as uoe of iJte irihai 
divisions settled down in widely separated districts. Jndejienfte-nt 
ware were waged io Cm t ions of the entire group. Tin* leaders, 
rafted judges, were not mi murli judges as advtxatcs of the cause of 
Isnu‘1. int iters to war, like Deborah, nr actual war-lords, like Sam¬ 
son, The oh\ imis leader of Israel, the chid priest of Jehovah, was 
helpless io tire face of pjlitical disunion. Detent and oppression by 
the forces of Cana art. Egypt, and Plulistia at length welded the 
trtires into a iniioii which was political as Mill as religious. The 
Combined efforts of Samuel and Saul formed a united kingdom. 
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When the kingdom had been firuily established and lsfy.fl was 
free ami prosperous, her religion was j>m to its most severe rest. 
There was .1 tendency on the part oi the priesthood, [lowcrfuL once 
more, to demand a stricter adherence to the letter ol the law. and 
10 accept this in place of real faith. At the same time, those who 
were in political control grew more ami more cosmopolitan, more 
tolerant nf the views and beliefs of their neighbors. The old faith 
was forced to compete with the less disciplinary and more attractive 
polytheism of the age. Its success in tlu* contest should he attributed 
to the efforts of the prophets. 

In ancient Israel the prophet was more than a Foreteller, He was 
a thinker an observer a critic, and alsovc ah a speaker. Mis, moral 
fervor and his unselfish motives secured for him a Freetlom of speec h 
seldom equaled in anv country. It was the prophets who checked 
ihe priests when the latter forgot the spirit of the law which they 
were hiiiin! to cherish. It was the prophets who entwined the mon¬ 
arch s w'ltcn they turner! away from ihe highest standards of leader- 
ship. And as the moral dec line of the people increased under the 
monarchy, prophetic literature became more voluminous. recalling 
the men of Israel to the old faith and preserving it through political 
decline, political failure, and political death. 

Among the Peoples of the Sea repulsed lw Ramses Ml were the 
men known as Philistines. Occupying the coast cities of Canaan, 
with the consent of ihe pharaoh and nominalLv subject to hint, the 
Philistines quickly and effectively established a political organiza¬ 
tion. Some elements of 1 heir cull lire, religion, language, and amuse, 
ments are reminiscent of Minnan Crete, while others point to an 
Anatolian sour re. They were probably weslem Anatolians who had 
sojourned in Crete for some generations only to be caught in the 
maelstrom of unrest which disturbed the Aegean world in the 
twelfth century. .Safe at last in llietr remote havens, rhev continued 
ifit-ir seafaring activities and untied in a confederacy of five im- 
portani towns dial they might exploit and extend their possessions 
on land, Superiority in weapons and in organizing ability srHm 
gave them control of all that land whose name. P.nlrstine. is a 
memorial of their conquest. A brief century of ride was rinsed 
when the victories of united Israel under Saul, and again under 
David, reduced the Philistines to servitude. The seafarers were 
gradually alworked in the native Semitic population, and Philistia 
survived only as a memory. 

The political history of Syria in the tenth and ninth centuries 
11 .r. has all the complexities of world politics without the dignity 
of si?e, A degree of stability was secured during the concurrent 
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rules ol Solomon, Ling of United Israel, and Hiram, master of 
Phoenician f vie. Bui divisive fortes separated time I into two 
ramps, and northern Syria was plagued with a number of petty in 
dependent stalest The intrigues and quarrels of ambitious leaders 
left the country an easy prey to the first great power to be estab 
fished on its borders. Egypt in Hu: hands til do-nothing kings was 
unable lo sei/t- the opportunity. A revived Hittile federation, with 
its center at Kaikemish, was also too weak m expand. The danger 
lay in the upjjcr Tigris iGimin, where the followers of the god 
Asstir awaited a king who tvould lead them to victory. 

The origin of the Assyrians is unknown. Their culture is a con¬ 
fused medley of Sumerian, Semitic. Mhannian. and Hi trite de- 
ntenis. Possibly a mixed group of refugees. tJit Assyrians were the 
problem children of the Mesopotamian family, In the weakness of 
Babylon they freed themselves from the control which had been 
evncisrd by the kings of t f r and of Babylon, acknowledging only 
the minima) suzerainty of the Knsriie*. From alxruf IS 50 to 1100 
JtX:,. rhe Assyrians were aggressively rrnperialbtte, The last and 
greatest of their early kings. Tiglath-Pileser I fl! 15-1 IflO n cl * led 
his armies to the chores of the Black jind the Mediterranean seas. 
A period of decline and lethargy followed within which subject 
states revolted, and the extent of Assyria's empire w as great Iv re¬ 
duced. 

The methods and aims of Assyrian imperialism have inspired 
violent criticisms in I he pocirv and prose of every language* \ 
we I J-eq ti ipped and we 11 d isci pi I oed mill tarv mach in e proved i is 
competence on the field and in sicye work. Willi this Invincible 
weapon the Assyrian monnrrhs raided, destroyed, anti subjugated. 
Torture of captives, deportation of conquered peoples, and ruth¬ 
less destruction of property made the victims helpless and hanm 
less. All of this was done for the glory of the god Astir, who be¬ 
came. as it were, the personification of the right of might Temples 
and palates were adorned with the spoils of war' literature was a 
record oF victories and of sadistic punishments: In art. rhe murder 
of human victims alternated with the killing of wild animal*. As¬ 
syrian rule was the rule of force, 

\ revival of imperialistic fervor in Assyria* beginning al>oiir 
9ft0 we., rut mi ni ted in die campaigns of .Assurnaiir pal, whose 
empire equated that of Tlglath Pih-irr i. A single united effort of 
the peoples of Syria cheeked fm successor at the battle of K.irkar 
fS4fi1 r The coalition soon broke, nnri it was rlvS! war in Assyria 
which alone postponed Assyrian dominion over Syrians* Phoeni¬ 
cians* Israelites* and Philistines. 
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The year 7-4T» b,c, was the beginning of it new and terrible epoch 
for the Eastern world) since it was then that the Assyrian} renewed 
their aggressive imperialism. The campaigns of Tigkuh-J’Ueser IV 
and his successors forcibly united many unfortunate peoples in a 
huge [miliary inonarchy. Homage -uni tribute came to Nineveh; 
the Assyrian capital, from 11am, Babylonia, Phoenicia, Palestine, 
and Egypt. Nine ■■Lings'' with Hellenic names acknowledged the 
authority of the Assyrian monarch in Cyprus, and Gygcs of Lydia 
sought his aid against the Cimmerians. 

The policy of the Assyrians was one of inter mthlessness. Again 
deal h. slavery, deportation, or a tile of fearful misery were the 
gilts of the Conquerors. But an empire based on force alone could 
endure only while itv army was strong, ft succumbed at last to tile 
fury of oppressed subjects and the raids of nomads more barbarous 
even than the Assyrians Nineveh was captured and destroyed in 
filii by a coalition of Babylonians and Males. There were left for 
contemporaries only a memory of horror and. for posterity, a record 
of insane ambition. 

'The Assyrian did not devote all his time to unjust and inhuiu:!ji 
practices, however. Ancient Sumerian and the contemporary lan¬ 
guage of trade, the Aramaic speech of North Syria. were taught in 
Assyrian schools. Eight different musical instruments weir used to 
ente rtain the war-lords in their umniems of case and t-> do In mm 
to the gut Is. The hunting of wild animals and the building of roads, 
for which they were famous, were natural by-products of the mili¬ 
tary character of Assyrian life. Other products of leisure hours were 
usually nothing more than imitations of II a by Ionian models. If 
one excepts the still of the sculp tors in reproducing animals almost 
phutogra phi tally, there is no reason to regret ■ lie destruction of 
Nineveh, a destruction so lomplctc that its 1 cunt ion was unknown 
fur more than two thousand years. 

The fall of Nineveh did not bring the millennium to ihe Fertile 
Crescent. An Egyptian army, strengthened with Creek and Carian 
mercenaries, carried the authority of the pharaoh to the banks of 
the Euphrates. The challenge was accepted by the Babylonians, 
who drove out the Egyptians and made themselves masters of the 
Hud bridge. The energetic Babylonian king, Nebui hadre/rar, h 
remembered for his capture of Jerusalem and ihe deportation of 
the entire imputation of its kingdom. His building oficrariuus in 
Babylon were so magnificent that he, or his wife, was known as 
die builder ol the fabulous Hanging Gardens. But neither Baby¬ 
lonian nor Egyptian rulers could stir their subjects to protracted 
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effort. Fumre greatness was destined for the nomadic conquerors 
fif Assyria, the Medes. 

Alter the fall of Nineveh, the M edits pushed on directly west¬ 
ward to the Halys river, where they 'sere halted by the Lydia Os. Of 
the early history of the Medcs not much is knot™, flu 1 Assyrian 
reiLienees give little more than the names of tribal chieftains who 
hate acknowledged Assyrian over Sottish ip. It was probably Assyrian 
oppression that united the nomadic groups of Tran under Median 
leadership and gave them the strength anti " ill to destroy Nineveh. 
That union "as mn greatly disturbed by a revolution, which shifted 
the commanding position from Medea to Persians. The difference 
was so slight that the Greeks spoke of Persian dress and customs, 
but called a man who accepted Persian rule, a medrier. The He¬ 
brews solved the difficulty by speaking of the laws of the Medcs 
and the Persians. 

( hit of the revolution came Cyrus, a man of energy anti ability, 
tompuTor and organizer, worthy i<> Ik- listed among the great men 
uf history. His conquest of Lydia and of die Hellenic cities was For 
him a simple task. Greater effort Wiis involved in the capture of 
Babylon. But Ins real ability was demonstrated in the organization 
of the new imperial possessions, for Persian rule was accepted by 
the conquered without question. Cyrus (died HS u.c.j was hailed 
as a deliverer by the lesser cities of Babylonia, and he was railed mes- 
siah by the Jews, since he freed them irom captivity and contributed 
tn the rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem. Hie humanity of 
fh-isiau title won over the Babylonian conquests in Syria. Phoeni¬ 
cia, and Palestine. The great king died in the course of a campaign 
against Ixirdcr tribes far to the north and east of the plateau of Iran. 

But it was not to the east that she future of Persian expansion 
lay. The second king, Cam lo ses, l on tinned the western movement 
begun by Cyrus, incorporating Egypt within his empire as well as 
the Hellenic settlements in Cyrene. Two unsuccessful campaigns 
into the desert angered Cantbyscs to the point of insulting lib 
Egyptian subjects and violating their gods. I-indict expansion was 
definitely halted by news oF a palace revolution at home. The death 
of the king oil Ids return journey did not aid the cause of the 
usurper, who was killed by Darius, rule of Cambyses' generals and 
a member of the royal family. Darius fought for ten years against 
the rebels before he could resume the westward movement, tn 
filS n.o., the Persians entered Europe, acquiring all of Thrace and 
the recognition of Persian supremacy by the king of Macedon. But 
Thrace could not be held permanent!v, nor could any advance lie 
made along the North African shore, until the Aegean anil the 
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Creek peninsula itself were subjugated, \ revolt of the Vsiatic 
Creeks in 199 tec.. supported by Athens and Eretria* emphasised 
die Persian need for advance to a mote easily del ended frontier. 
Exjiediituns of 192 and IffO u.c;. were Inn preliminaries tip -i mass 
attack. That attack was posiponed by the deaT li of Darius. U was 
finally launched hi 180 Lea by his successor. Xerxes, the Ahasuenis 
of the Old Testament. 

The Persian Empire wai ruled by a king wlurie authority was 
in many respects absolute. Me was military leader: he assumed a 
position superior m that of the priesthood; and lie was the sole 
source of law. His absolutism was checked by privileges granted to 
a few noble lain flics and by the weight of public opinion lis ex¬ 
pressed by Persian advisors. Even du p law of which the king was 
the source came to be greater than the king and had to be obeyed 
by him (Daniel li, 8-1 fn . below Lhe king were die Persian nobles, 
whom lie used for die chief military and admin islrative fins it ions 
in die empire. Below them were die Persian tribesmen, whose posi- 
lion was stij^rior to that of die subject peoples* 

The empire was divided into districts, cat h of w hich was gov¬ 
erned by a royal appointee, called the saimp. These district* varied 
in number from twenty to thirty-one* and represented admin is [fa¬ 
me rather ikm tacial divisions of the empire. The duties ol the 
satraps were administrative. fiseal, anti judicial. Tliev had m main¬ 
tain and pay the troops sLiiioiied in dieir districts, although these 
troops were controlled by other royal officials. Tliev had ilie light 
to i min silver money and they dwelt in palaces rivaling those of 
their king and master, Ei was w ithin their jxiwer to conduct diplo¬ 
matic ft ego da lions with foreign neigh Ik ns and, in general, lo as¬ 
sume royal powers within their domains. In order to prevent re¬ 
volt. an elaborate system of checks was built up by the central 
power* The saimps were ton nee ted by marriage with the royal 
family. The lumps in their satrapies were controlled fay a royal 
general, direct I v responsible to die king. Royal secretaries were to 
be fun and in each <mirt_ The king's l ye and l : _ar_ a corps uf travel¬ 
ing inspect'ns* was lijT«3c to descend at any moment upon die satrap 
and up demand <-f Idm an aicount of all his actions. Finally, there 
were a number id snUndinaic officials who had the right to appeal 
rlireiil% to the king for mires* of grievances* These subordinate 
officials were sometimes native rulers, like ifie high priests at feru- 
salem and the tyrants s>f the Creek cin states, or semidtidependent 
Persians. The chief duties of subjects were the payment of tribute 
and service in the military forces of the empire. 

rite aljsolitlUm uf Persian rule was temjicrccl with a benevolent? 
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oJ exceptional breadth, The assistance given lo the home-coming 
|i'us in the rebuilding of their temple is only one t]! List ration oi the 
religious toleration of tlu Persians Political toleration du fated ilie 
abolition of tyranny in the Hellenic ^ ei ie.^ after they had l>een sul h 
dued (499“4!H a,c.). Payment of tribute was made casiei by a 
bioad jxittcy of economic improvements Hie Red Sea and the Nile 
were once again united by a canal. A great reservoir gave a regular 
water supply to an arid district, The universal daric (coin of 
Darius) was a great asse i to imerproviiu ial. trade. Roads were im¬ 
proved and extended in order that royal messengers and royal 
armies might move rapidly from one part of the empire to an- 
oiIict , High standards of justice were set and maimaiued for gov¬ 
erning officials. 

rile relations between ihe Persians and other peoples outside ihe 
Persian Empire are not known to us. with ihe exception of their 
relations with the Creeks. We find that then feeding was not al¬ 
ways hostile: that ah I tough die Tertians were always looking down 
ujHjn the Greeks bemuse tif their less pure religion, their lower 
standard of morals, and their fondness For uilk. siill, they reuig- 
ni/cd that the Greek intellect had many useful qualifies, and dial 
Greek individuals could be used hy them to great advantage. We 
find, lor example, that die leader of an exploring expedition down 
the Indus river and over to die Arabian coast was a Greek: that 
the court physicians of die Persian kings were Creeks: that dir en¬ 
gineers who assisted die Persian armies in their crossing ■ <! die 
Danube river and of die Hellespont were Creeks; dial die Greek 
mercenaries were the most trusted nun-PeTsian groups; and that 
Greek a rims were employed to decorate the Persian palates. In 
brief. Persian foreign policy very closely followed domestic policy 
in dir sc respects, h was based on toleration, religious and political, 
and it sought only to obtain from both subject peoples and foreign 
group, advantages, industrial and commercial, for which it was 
willing to make payment. 

Persian cultural life was a composite as varied in its element's as 
were die political units w huh paid tribute u> the Persian king, 
The variety itself is significant, another proof of the tolerant spirit 
id die Pei dans. It also illustrates a remarkable power *A assimila¬ 
tion. In architecture, for example, the Persians accepted dements 
from baby Ionia, Egypt and .Asiatic Greece. 

Was there anything wholly Persian? Herodotus would have an¬ 
swered: "Yes. The Persians have a cult without gods* without tem¬ 
ples. They do not burn or bury their dead, but expose lbe 1 todies to 
bird am! beast. They teach their children horsemanship. archery. 
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and iruth telling. In fcitt, they consider a lit* a very great sin. Close 
behind is [fit sin of lx jm'i living, lor a debtor, [Jioy lie I it vc. ninsi soon 
become a liar." 

This cull, Imm whiib Herodotus chose practices ih.it were it range 
in Ins eyes, is railed ZotoiutriftntMn, Many stories hive been told 
about ihe life of the reformci Zoroaster. It is clear that he was try¬ 
ing ro restore to purity the old faith of the Iranians. Il is prob¬ 
ably true that he converted the father of King Darius l. The teach¬ 
ings thus would liave official support, but a tolerant king could 
not well press his faith on his subjects. Tlte impirutrxc of the mil 
lay in ilinse doctrines wliuh proved attractive to non-Persians, for 
tlie Persians did not auept it wholeheai icdly lx foie the tliircl cen¬ 
tury .liter Christ. Zoroaster asserted that these truths had been 
revealed to him. 1 here existed -l creative power, a |xjiver of light 
and of right. Ahum Ma/da. Arrayed against this force of righteous¬ 
ness was a destructive [lower, a power ul darkness ami of evil. 
Aliritnan. The constant struggle between these two powers would 
end, after 12,000 vears, in the triumph of tight. The forces of right 
would then be rewarded, tJit forces of evil punished, 

The original teachings and practices have been preserved, with 
few changes, by descendants of the faithbd group which (led to In¬ 
dia. E/vkid iiiifl other prophets of tlte [jeriod after flu- Babylonian 
captivity emphasized in Judaism, if they did not introduce them, 
the dualism and the personal immortality preached by Zoroaster. 
The Romans learned the doctrines m the cult of Mithras. and many 
a soldier of Mithras*' surdv carried the lesson with him when lie 
became a Christian soldier. The dualism apjwared aim in the 
M.mi( haean heresy. 

Tire West 

The unrest and confusion, whirli tlie coming of Indo-Europeans 
brought to the eastern Mediterranean lands, were fdi also un 
the western shores of that sea. Pressure of humeseekers henu the 
North caused shifts in population as far soufii as ,Sii ilv. Pliocni- 
tian traders, using tin* island and the harbors of north Africa as 
ports of call, reached the Atlantic shores of Spain, while broken 
groups from the Aegean found security in the great West, 

I he least attractive o| the land boundaries nl rhe Mediterranean 
is fin* southern. Mi hr nigh ii was probably less arid in the days of 
Phoenician exploration than it is today, tile merchants of Tyre ap¬ 
parently used the nunh-African shore only as a resting place on 
the long journey to Spain, ti soon became valuable in iisdf because 
of its agricultural possibilities, as well as in <aravan connections 
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with tropical Africa. Carthage, the latest am) greatest of Phoeiiiriiin 
settlements in Africa, was never a mere port of tall. 

The first Phoenician objective was Spain. Tradition places the Spam 
founding of Gndes at 1 IfPO ti.c, J he distant site teas well chosen, for 
the men of (he Ratlin ftiiiadakpiivin valley, die Tmesshnis, wen 
exploiting the silver, topper,, and lead deposits uf theil own coun¬ 
try and were receiving i in ami aittbet I mm the far North by sea. 
Before the coming of ihe Phoenicians Spain had made definite 
though small contributions to European civilization. It had passed 
on megaliihk; culture to the entire Atlantic area of Europe and had 
been the source of migrations which reached central Europe and 
the upper Po valtcv. Implements of Spanish copper were probably 
the first to replace those of stone in western Europe, Rut ii was the 
PJioi'iiicians who Enough! the Ihermn peninsula into dircit and 
coniauttiiUJi contact with she civil hid East, Their settlements in¬ 
creased in number lioth cast and west nl die Straits n| (dhrahar, 
and by HfiO h.c. they were well established in the kingdom of the 
Tartcssians. In the meantime, they had gradually assumed control 
of [tic islands of Sicily and Sardinia, k is pro bn h I c. also, that the 
trade of the Rhone valley was control led by a Phoenician factory at 
Massika (Marseilles). For more than three hundred years the ideas 
and goods of Lhe East came to the western Mediterranean in Phoeni¬ 
cian hands. 

One exception mull he noted to Phoenician guidance of the ikrfy 
Wchi. Tli is. exception was the [ cuinsula of Italy, a hind of grr ir 
variety, both in physical 51 met ore and in its peoples. Even Indore 
11110 ti.e. 1 he original Medittnradealt stock had been forced to give- 
way to later comers, Arc haeologists have noted so many variations in 
the cultures of different districts, and so many bleaks in the cub 
t lire of any one district, that they assume migrations from Nlyria, 
from die Danube, and from Spain. The evidence of language, Jmw* 
cvL-F, comimes some that all uxeepi the Etruscans spoke dialects 
which were essentia] lv Iink> European. One statcmeiu and one 
atone is general]v accepted* namely. tJuif the history of primitive 
Italy was the history oJ its invaders. 

Givilizaiiun came later to die Italian peninsula than to the re¬ 
gions lying cast ol it, Italy was far removed from lhe great river- 
valley cultures tv he strongly affected liy them. The forbidding 
Adriatic coast discouraged intruders from the Balkan peninsula, 
wltilc lhe Alps and die swampy, heavily Limbered vnlle> of the Po 
kept invaders from using dial approach, Attractions of 1 lunate atul 
stiil. however, brought mm to the peninsula in spite of the iKirricrs, 

Tin- Apennines high kinds whuli separate die pruimula piojwt 
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from the Po valley, and then, turning to the southwest give an al¬ 
pine character to the entire eastern section, are ideal grazing dis¬ 
tricts. Prolongations, to the west o! die main range divide the 
gradual western slope into tire plains of the Etruria, Latium. and 
Campania. the soil <4 these [dams, enriched by the outpourings oi 
VEdtanocs, encouraged and rewarded the fanners. Italy was superior 
to Greece in the amount and rpmlity of its tillable soil. With a 
climate as equable as that c>1 its neighbor, Italy offered a complete 
living to its inhabitants. They were landsmen and remained hos¬ 
tile so the sea to the end. 

Copper may have come to Italy from the west; bronze apparently 

came fr.Crete to Sicily and to South Italy, and to the northern dis- 

tikts Jiom the Danube, t he use of iron was quite clearly the gift 
of laic arrivals (mm ihe Daiml*, who brought with Micro the t llv- 
tom of burning llieit dead and a language destined to outlive all 
i-r iLwortipetUms in the liirm of Latin. 

A final group of early invaders remains to be noted, the Etruscans* 
Whence and at what rime they came are not known, hui by 750 rcc. 
they lind marie the Etruscan (Tuscan)* or Tyrrhenian. Sea their 
own. and were masters of the land between the Tiber on the south 
and Mie Apennines on the east and north As seafarers they furnished 
the links between Italy amt die more experienced Easu As able 
organizer*, they held out die onh promise of unity to the medley 
of i u Imres then exiting in die peninsula. 

Innumerable attempt* have been made to elucidate the five 
retuuries of darkness following the destruction of i roy by the 
Achaean?. Insure urate and often contradictory traditions, tncum- 
piece archaeological evidence, and hypotheses, more or less rational, 
have been the bases of recommit: More The simplest account is that 
of Thucydides* His story, sketched in bold and bald outline, gives 
an impression of migration and war Followed by a long period of 
fusion, Ruling to tin; estahlidimcm of peace and order. 1 he histoiy 
\>i Nrrodocin, w ho was muth more tolerant of tradition, traced the 
beg innings in Greece id a long struggle between two outstanding 
groups the thjriaus and the I oniam. This Sinn tat ion of die story 
to the Balkan peninsula is nor observed in other legends, w hich 
include the enure Aegean area and connect tire untesi in she 
Balkan peninsula with a more widespread migratory change. No 
substantial check on the legends h available, since the records of 
contemporary eastern dvilfratiom are silent with reference to 
events in the West. Modern reconstructions. therefore, almost in¬ 
variably are based cm the known facts of the eighth century bxc 
I t is known that die language of that hiet time was ItidoTuropeui; 
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that the gods were, for die most park of northern origin- and fhai 
iron had replaced bronze in implements and weapon** The gener¬ 
ally accepted hypothesis is that die Middle Ages were die results of 
a second and larger wave ol northern invaders. Secondary move¬ 
ments hack and birth across die Aegean and u» distant shores 
inneh mtsrascd l lie confusion. Fhilistia in die easi. and probably 
Sardinia and Etruria in the west, mark [lie limits of migration. As 
the restlessness gradually subsided, certain well-defined groups of 
migrants were to be found in [heir new homes. Refugees Irons cen¬ 
tral Greece, speaking die Aeolic dialect, had settled on die Anatolian 
coast south of Truy\ Directly soudi of the Aeolians was an loiiie- 
speaking group connciied by tradition with Athens, In die extreme 
south venturesome Dorians, who had traveled from the Pelopon- 
ties us by way of Crete and Rhodes had founded t [lies. Hie islands 
were held by refugees of every sort- Caiians and Le leges From Vila- 
tolja* Mukkius anil Achaean* Warn Greece, combined with native 
Meditcmncan stock in desperate efforts to maintain life. 

On she Greek mainland three types of communities were devel¬ 
oped during the period of darkness* In Thessaly and Laconia* for 
example, the conquered residents tilled the mu! as serfs of the vic¬ 
tors. Complete conquest of this type, however, was imt general, 
\Ianv towns along the soli them shores ol the C hrinihhu gull were 
tomp^ed ol Dorian and nmi-Durian element? joined in the exercise 
of authority* Resistance in Attica was so obstinate that no Dorians 
obtained entrance. Athens was the only rity on the Greek mainland 
to survive untouched by Dorian influence. 

In the course of centuries the antagonisms of conquest were for 
gotten and replaced by a consdousoess of common interests. The 
legend jiiamifac Hired to explain this feeling of unity tie rivet 1 it 
from the He Hoi, an ancient priesthood of Hi *r Iona* From them the 
legend secured die mute lh'Hnwi p nr HeUrnes^ for all of the in 
habitant* of central and southern Greece, and the name of Helios 
for their land, !t was not until 776 a,c- that unity received general 
recognition. Al die first celebration of games in honor of the god 
Zeus, a people gathered together who spike the same language* 
worshipped the same gods, and buried its local differences in this 
fust pan Hellenic Union. 

The life of a Hellene, whom ice call Greek, at die beginning of 
the eighth iciituo, was one of problems. The reJilju^ineui of in 
vadm lo .the new environment* Op die conquered natives* and lo 
one another was a long and painful process* Otic of the earliest eco¬ 
nomic changes was Irom a nomadic pastoral to a sedentary agricul¬ 
tural file. The poverty of the sod and the relatively large Humber 
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of invaders combined to defeat any distribution of land that would 
s-* i is 1 1 , all, Che result was that those with power acquired owner¬ 
ship »f laud, and those who were weak cither descended to serfdom 
nr soul’lli other means oj making;) living, lit a land where war was 
the role and |mm<x- the except ton, any serious improvement in agri- 
culture was impracticable. .Still, a few olive Tices and a few vines 
were planted to increase the farmer's income. Shepherding and 
charcoal-burning, pottery and metal-working were the alternatives 
to farming. Set urltv, comfort, and prosperity came first to the ref¬ 
ugee communities of the Anatolian coast. There the commercial 
tradition of Mycenaean days survived. Trading and industrial ac¬ 
tivity brought n* these (hecks a measure of wealth arid of leisure. 

In die eighth century is.c,, the period during which the light of 
recorded history begins to dispel the gloom of the Middle Age. 
the Greeks were living in independent communities. winch they 
talk'd jmftw, or citv states. The pole is had arisen from a combina¬ 
tion of villages geographically contiguous and composed of men 
bound together by ties of kinship. They were, presumably, the 
descendants of a single family. The simplest development would be 
from house to village lo city, or from family to clan to state. But 
since it was impracticable tit move whole ullages bodily in order 
to form a city, and since different clam were found in the same 
neighborhood, the third siep was a complicated one. The city was 
a v agreed upon, to which all of the villagers would resort for 
conference, for worship, and for defense. In the city the clansmen 
were grouped in tribes of kinfolk, invariably three in n Dorian 
citv, four in an buii.ui city. Tbe legendary organizers of the cities 
were die first roonurt hs of tlu- potch. 

Milliardth a! rule w.is not unknown to tin. Cheeks. The absolute 
[tower of the nomad it jiarrian h had remained in die hands ol family 
(leads UlremglKuu die migrations, Kadi village of the conquest 
[wriod had its own king. T he king of a div was therefore only one 
among many. Ilia power depended as much upon his ability as 
upon his divine descent. And it was checked by the other kings of 
the community, who sat in council to control him. In fact, by''7^1 
n.c„ the power of lUc monarch had been great h curtailed or en¬ 
tirely usurped by tlie count tl, an oligarchy of birth. 

The solid w.nth of Egyptian and Sumerian civilizations had been 
demo nitrated by their long lives, Generation aftei generation of 
barbarian neighhors and invaders had been taught ibc lesson* of 
better living without exhausting the sources of instruction. The 
tune was coming, however, when the old teachers were to retire in 
favor of younger and strmigci members of the profession. Wlule 
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•lit Idist was plunged in ;■ series ul wars m determine political su¬ 
premacy, the Greeks were combining new ideas with old, formu¬ 
lating an original rule of life, l'lie agony of the Fast was flic op¬ 
portunity of the Wear. When I he East, united under Persian (Indo- 
European) kings, .strove to Impose its culture upon the West, the 
Greeks were prepared to upjjuse with their Occidental culture. 

The four c enturies whir 1 1 follow 7fi0 u.c. were definitely Hel¬ 
lenic. Within that bricl period the Creeks developed a well- 
rounded civilization, defended it against the military and cultural 
attat ks of the East, and finally spiead the Hellenic point of view 
throughout the Mediterranean world. Their errors were many and 
unmistakable, tup tally unmistakable were their successes and the 
fundatiieut.il reason for their triumph. It las in the fixing of definite 
limits to each task, ajid the use of the power of reason in completing 
the lash within those limits. Many of their athievements have U-cn 
lost, hut the method, IVI hie 1 h die term ihiUniint implies, HU la ins 
a permanent contribution m human civilization, 

Ihe slots of Hellenic leadership falls naturally into periods of 
growth, maturity, and decline. Two centuries and a hall (750- 
5(H1 b.c.) of preparation were characterised by ihe establishment of 
colonies and the development, of pditiral ii\si inn ions at home. A 
decisive struggle with the new hirces of a changed outside world 
was followed by fifty veals of glory. The final period was a tm- 
turv of painful transition. The political riv and fall of the Greeks 
Were as litiel as tlit-ir cultural iulUience was lasting. 

The habit of migration and the .small amount of agricultural 
land were the most powerful incentives to a movement of colonial 
expansion which followed hard upon the establishment oT (scare 
in the Aegean area. Tlie first motive is reflected in die poetic tales 
of the rltapsodists. singers who recoilnted the deeds of the Achaean 
heroes, the Tio jan advent m e, the Wanderings of Odysseus, die 
voyage of the Argonauts, and the travels of Heraldes. Jn sharp enn- 
trast to these 1 ideal stories of bygone days and faraway places was 
the harsh description of eighth century life in [hr Works and Days 
of Ik-siiid. The greed and dishonesty of the powerful, the oppres¬ 
sion and hardships of ihe weak, which lie laments, show that his 
native laud. Koeoifa, was not a place in which to live well. Hesiod 
perhaps belonged to that class for whom comfort in life i a impis- 
sible. Inn there were many of his fellows who suffered, in spite of 
.ibiiiiv .ni(i energy. Atii was floeotia the oitlv district which expert'' 
eiited the evil effects of overpopulation. 

The Hellenic peninsula had only a limited amount of arable 
land; tlie islands could not sup] sort a large population; and the 
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refugee t iiies of the Asia Minor coast were effectively restricted lo 
the shore by the hostile natives of the interior. Unequal distribu¬ 
tion of bind aggravated a naturally difficult situation and encour 
aged many Hellenes to seek agricultural opportunities away from 
home. \ navfjit industrial development was threatened by the 
exhaustion id local supplies and led to an intensive search tor raw 
matetiah abroad, 7 he cities o\ Anatolia, which had advanced more 
rapidly, were looking for new markets For dieir manufactured wares 
as well as for those obtained from Asiatic traders. Political discon¬ 
tent drove some from their home cities, and die love of adventure 
attracted others to new lands, Bui the chief reasons why the Greeks 
left home were economic 

Colonial expansion did not cease mud every available site on the 
Mediterranean and Him k Sea find been occupied hy HtlSeiih sel- 
i lenient** The northern shores of the Aegean* hodi sides of the 
Propontis, (the Sea of Marmora) „ and the enure shoreline of the 
Black Sea were dotted villi Greek colonics. There were a few fish- 
ing Ullages on the southern side of Aim Minor, some trading 
pioneers on die island of Cyprus, a flourishing settlement at N:iu- 
kratis on die Nile deha. and another on the then fertile promon¬ 
tory of Gyrene. Where Carthaginians and Etruscans were tmism c 
fill in colliding dime the Greeks took possesion of the western 
Mediterranean shorn. Tivo-ihmk of Sicily, die lower portion of 
luly. a large part of what is now southern Frame, and a lew loot* 
holds south ol the Pyrenees were theirs, 

Hath colony was sent out with the blessing and under ihc aus¬ 
pices of die mot Jut city. An informal, but none the less real, ^uid- 
ame was afforded by the Oracle of Apollo at l)dphj t whose advice 
was almost uniformly solicited. Encouraged by die party in power 
as a means ui allaying local discontent, and embraced bv the colo¬ 
nist as a solution of bis political or economic problems the colony 
left the mother city w ith tics of kinship, bonds of religion, of trade, 
and of friendship unimpaired. Political ties were completely sev¬ 
ered since die tolrmists, hum die moment of departure, constituted 
an independent and sovereign Sinsdy politic. 

7 he normal relationship between colonist arid native was one of 
jx?ace T since the colonial groups were too smalt to conduct wars of 
conquest- Wars, however, were not infrequent, especially On diose 
frontiers where the Creek* were confronted with organized 
position of trade rivals. Modem Mmematon emphasize die cub 
twnd rathei dort the polidraJ nniquesi, and speak of the spread ol 
Hellenic civilization over the entire Mediterranean world. The 
evidence supporting this nutrition is suit incomplete, Sicily and 
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South Italy were so thorough!) permeated that Hellenic civiliza¬ 
tion dominated. But Hellenic language, law. and religion louud 
little of no foothold in other parti uf the colonial areas. 

The effects of expansion upon the homeland are more easily dis¬ 
cernible. Much **\ die eeujiumU dtwdoptwuE within the <ircek 
peninsula during the seventh and sixth icmiuries is directly at¬ 
tributable to the colonics- The quantities of cheap grain shipped 
hack from Sicily and South Russia greatly reduced the importance 
of the agriculturists at home. Cheap foreign grain forced the siay- 
at-home farmer into a more intensive form of agriculture* to die 
c ultivation of olive and vine. The demands of die colonists foi the 
familiar articles of die old home life greatly stimulated industry. 
Improvements in ^upbuilding and increased production <*t naval 
stores were direct results of rapidly growing trade. A rising group 
of industrialists challenged the superiority of the latirl-owning iapi- 
talisE, Some communities encouraged the immignmuii of crafss 
men in order to build up their industrial output, The presence id 
a growing number of resident aliens was in itself a problem, and 
the introduction of coinage as a medium of exchange added an¬ 
other complication to economic life* 

The react inn of representative tity states to coinage is interesting. 
Sparia attempted to ext Slide the dangerous novelty to confiscating 
all gold and silver and by limiting official mlnn Ut iron. Athens ac¬ 
cepted coinage and alt other economic novelties. Thebes sought to 
contfol the innovations by excluding from piliiical office ihose who 
could not prove a ten-year abstention from trade. This was the 
great cause of suspicion, die fear that the economic revolution 
would he succeeded hy a political change. The political develop- 
mem of the dtv-scau was Indeed greatly influenced by the eco¬ 
nomic change* introduced hy colonization. 

The economic basis of the political piwt r of the oligarchs lias led 
to the assumption shat ecorinmif factors were resjHmsible hu the 
origin of the /Wri, bin other factors were present and deserve urn* 
sjdemrioti. Cities were there before the northern invaders entered 
the Creek peninsula. Topography encouraged the establishment 
of small compart units. The need for defense was great. Finally, 
ihere was the sense' of unity, based on kinship, and the worship of 
the same deities* which made jsos&ibk' the acceptance ol civic or¬ 
ganization. 

So other fieriod in armqmtv no uther area, lias preseiiteel so 
many plans for living well together. i he inlinite variety ol the ec- 
perimerus makes gctirraliration concerning them dangerous when 
it is not absurd. It is dangerous, perhaps, to accept Aristotle's state 
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mcnt that the city-state was a union of villages. Ii is absurd to speak, 
without reservations, **( .* period of nUgnn Inc i n It, nr <>l an age of 
tyrants, or of the era nf democracy. For ill ere was never .1 lime in 
which e.iili form of government, once established, did not have 
representatives, 

No matter what reason be aw n fe d for die origin of the polls, 
there van he little doubt that the most effective can si- for political 
development was economic. With increase in population, there came 
a shortage of land. So important was land that ownership of a por¬ 
tion was universally one of tlie qualifications for citizenship. As 
the allotments diminished in sire ill tough division among sons, it 
became increasingly difficult to make a living. Some citizens be¬ 
came debtors lor their food, serf-tenants; others gave up their land 
and citizenship in order to obtain food in industrial centers or in 
colonial foundations. The two latter groups, the colonists and the 
resident alien craftsmen, were the agents of an economic revolu¬ 
tion which directly affected the political institutions of many city- 
stues. 

The geography of Greece was responsible for the most significant 
omission in the series of political ex fieri men is, namely, national 
unity. Physical discontinuity had apparently developed local pa- 
t riot ism and a love of independence which teas almost tan.uiraL 
On the other hand, elements ol unity were not lacking. An al¬ 
phabet had been developed Out of numerous experiments with 
that of the Phoenicians, an alphabet with vowel as well as nnt- 
sonam signs. It was used by trader and author to bind men of busi¬ 
ness to the written contract, and men of thought to common tradi¬ 
tions Hesiod used it tit his Thcogony to remind the Greeks of 
national deities and national heroes. Then, too, the Olympic Games 
ill honor of Zeus were duplicated for runny other national deities. 
Smaller groups formed amphictyonies, unions to worship a local 
deity and to discuss the welfare of the worshippers Trade and 
coloniration were also unifying factors in that they made the 
Greeks conscious of the differences between themselves and bar¬ 
barians, and ol the resemblances between themselves and other 
Hellenes, but serious consideration of die possibility of a pm-Hel¬ 
lenic in non tame too late. Rven the ideal communities of Plato 
arid Aristotle were city-states limited in size and in number of 
citizens, I his effective control by geography is remarkable when 
one considers the encouragement to union offered by language, 
religion, habits, and rustoms whii.h were national in scope. Rut 
the idea of a national state, with which w r e are familiar. never en¬ 
tered the minds of men in antiquity. If die Greeks tier considered 
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a national union, they left no written record of the thought. 

Practical politics engaged the attention of the Greeks through* 
out die early period of city-state development* It was not until the 
fifth centurv dim ilie literary record gives pri>of of interest in the 
general question of die best form of government. Hie historian 
Herodotus discussed the rtrhme merits of monarchy, oligarchy* 
and democracy. Critics and advocates* fcachets and political pam¬ 
phleteers* filled the first half of the fourth ceniury wills their writ¬ 
ings. The polls was then slowly dying, and these doctors gathered 
round tlie bedside with diagnoses and prescripiions of every sort. 
The lasL contribution was made by die philosophers, who. draw¬ 
ing heavily on Hie distant past, commuted their Utopias. Much 
of the illustrative material was. taken from the experiences of 
Sparta and Athens, the iwti most powerful, the two ma$t widely 
contrasting city states of ancient Hdlas. 

In Sparta, the nac «sfc striking example of die conquest type of pot is, 
a small group of conqueruis extended iheir rule to include the cn- 
iire Eurotas valley. The conquered natives were either reduced to 
serfdom, tilling the soil for their masters, or were granted freedom 
without political rights. Helots and fttrioeci, as they were called, 
performed all the ecnnomii: tasks of the community. thus relieving 
die Spartan etti/eu bode. Anliuwilogy fas well as what is known of 
dieir literal m e) fuis proved that the Spartan* at first made use of 
diis acquired leisure to keep pace with the rest of the Greek* in 
cultural development, The conquest of neighboring Mcssenia gave 
to the Spurtans the relief which other states found in colonies. But 
soon after the Mcsscnian wars* pro balds about Wft is.c,. cultural 
development ceased and Sparta became an armed camp. The Spar- 
tnhs ot later days did tioL know w hen this change occurred. They 
placed it too far in the jiast, But they were probably correct in at¬ 
tributing the change to one man + to a genius* whom they vailed Ly- 
enrgus, The aim* of this reformer were to retain fur Spartan 
citizens and their descendants a political monopoly of the land 
which The) then held and to extend that monopoly to the re* 
TTKiindcT of the Peloponnesus. Efficiency through discipline was the 
essence of his method. Tire attention of the Spartans was riveted 
upon military strength. The results of die reforms of l.mirgiu 
are to be found in the history of Sparta, partial success followed by 
complete failure. The musei of Failure are not difficult lo uncler- 
siand. The Spartan had no leisure time. He w.l* culturally bank¬ 
rupt. Economic forces uUimmch swept over the artificial barriers 
erected to exclude them and ruined the state which would nor and 
could not adjust used to new conditions. Since The military power 
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was too weak to advance the non hern boundary of Sparta, the 
polity of conquest was replaced by one of federation. But even the 
Peloponnesian League failed, it had nothing new, nothing con¬ 
structive in offer, and was, at its best, ;s means of defense. at its 
worst, an agent of destruction. 

rile refugee city of Athens had a far more diversified story. 
Traces have survived of early village groupings and of inter village 
strife in a pre-Athenian Attica. Theseus, the hero who. according 
to legend, united these villages into the city-state of Athena, was 
not one of those who followed Agamemnon to Troy, And yet The¬ 
seus delivered Jus people from the tyranny of Minos before Troy 
fell. Probably the number of \dmeans in Attica was small, and 
many of die aiuestors ■ >f the .Athenians were, as their descendants 
claimed, aiittxhthonous. that is, "sprung from the soil." Nevtuhe- 
h-ss, strangers Imm many places found refuge there. Tradition re¬ 
cords the foreign origin of many of the kings, and Mycenaean 
finds in Attica prove that foreign wares were not excluded. 

f he story definitely begins with the success of this mixed group 
in warding off the Dorian invaders. Wlteil that danger had been 
averted the |atopic of Athens settled down to the solution of their 
Jm:d problems by and for themselves. The differences between 
parts of the citizen body were those which develop naturally in 
any community. The more successful increased their power and 
authority at the expense of those who were less successful. Tradi¬ 
tion records the gradual weakening of royal power. This included 
the division ot kingly duties among three men. the substitution of 
election for hereditary tide, and the limitation of tenure from life 
m ten years and finally to one year. The winners in the long strug¬ 
gle were the wdl-ljorii, the Euftnlntls. An aristocracy of birth con- 
trolled the Athenian state when irudiiiun gave way to history. This 
aristocracy was a landholding group. It exercised authority over 
religion, law, finance, and reserved to itself the defense of the suite. 
Driven probably by the greater complexity of seventh-century life, 
the aristocracy introduced two changes in the government of the 
city. Six judicial officials were added to the board of ardions, or 
i‘dvis. all of them nou elected annually by and from the land- 
holding aristocrats. A new dassificmion of citizens was also intro¬ 
duc'd. based on wealth and designed to increase the military 
strength ot the sum- b> incorporating tire middle class as heavy- 
armed infantry. 

The unexpected result of tins reform w;is an increasing demand 
for privileges by the mass ol unprivileged. The demand found its 
first expression in an iiMiiiursifel attempt t«i niiililish a jmpulat 
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dictatorship. fi was answered by the nobles, who assigned in Draco 
the task of codifying and publishing the laws- Equality lie I ore the 
law was an improvement, hut it did tint &tiisfy the majority One 
genctmton after Draco a much more drastic Tci'ortn program was 
carried out by Solon, thosen from the Mcrtmuid house to \xr chid 
official, nr archom for the year 5 *M b.c. Solon, tile aristoOTi P was 
a remarkable man. Poet, nramr, soldier, philosopher, am! man of 
affairs, he brought 10 his task an exceptional wealth of experience 
ami thought; Me prepared Ins Fellow citizens for entrance into the 
commercial and industrial life of the Aegean. At the same time, 
be tried to quiet political disconitrm iiv a distribution of govern* 
mental autiiurity among the different groups of citizens. Some legis¬ 
lative powers and the right to elect the magistrates were given to 
the assembly, in which all free men were now im hided. Prom the 
assembly there was chosen* by lot, a final court of appeal from the 
dec is ions of the magistrate*. The first class, or citizens of greatest 
wealth, retained the highest magistracies. 

The constitutional reforms of Solon were efforts to maintain JWnW/ 
peace by compromise. They produced, instead, factional strife. One 
fat lion, called the party of the Coast < fought w ith auotheiV the 
party of the Plain, until a third {action, the partv of the Hills, 
seized control of the state under the leadership of Pcisistratu** U 
we may believe the picturesque account of Herodotus, Fe hi si rains 
failed as a "third-party" leader, and again as leader of a coalition. 

His final effort, backed by outsiders and supported by the masses 
of Athens, was successful. Securely entrenched as n JJ tyraiu + M re¬ 
sembling the American political boss in that fie held no office. 

Pc is ist rat us umi-ULtrigly coniirmed ihe inarch towards democracy 
by equalizing the evommik and political status of the citizens of 
Athens. The wealthy landowners were deprived of [jolitical power. 

Their estates were, in pan, divided among tepani farroexs, who 
now became lam low tiers. OF equal importance to the future cd 
Athens was tlie foreign policy of Pei spiral ns. He built on the hum* 
dations laid by Solon. encouraging production of objects of trade, 
opening new markets for Athenian traders, and fighting his wav 
into a dominant position at the entrance to the Propontis. The 
ultimate failure of his sons to retain power brought partisan quar¬ 
rels once more to Athens. But again a statesman appeared who 
completed the structure Lo which many reformers had contributed 

Ei share* 

Peace had been secured by Prbmraius through his domination ctrnihmn 
of all the factions. Cleislhencs secured peace b> a reorganization ^ 
which made factionsE* control an impossibility. He divided the . J? 
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stare into thirty districts, ten each of Coast. Plain, and Hill. These 
districts were united in ten tribes, each tribe including one district 
from the Coast, one from die Plain. :md tine Imm the Hill. Ambi¬ 
tions nobles found this new organization impervious to political 
manipulation. Every one saw in it the threat, or promise, of de¬ 
mocracy. But neither attack from without imr opposition from 
within the state could prevent the establishment in Athens of die 
rule of the people. 

By the year 500 b.c. ( the Hellenic world had reached the limit of 
its colonial expansion. Colonist and stay-at-home were swept along 
in a current of commercial and industrial activity. Political re 
adjustment was as rapid and frequently mure violent iu the colony 
than in die mother city. Above .ill in importante was the JWl of 
new ideas, which excited a naturally active intellectual curiosity, 
There was little in life width escaped the attention and study of 
some Greek. Quickened by Oriental speculation, the scholars of 
Ionia sought to derive a formula which would explain the origin 
and nature of the universe. These same men, taking the astrological 
data of the Near hast and applying pure reason to the compilations, 
laid the foundations foi the science of astronomy. Others described 
the newly discovered lamb. From Ionia, too, came the first expres¬ 
sions of individual thought and emotion, the poems of those w ho 
believed that their loves and hates were worthy of preservation in 
Vt rw. \i the close of die century two stales stood prominently in 
the lead. Sparta, with her state imposed discipline, was the great 
military power, head of a league winch included almost all of the 
Peloponnesus. Athens, choosing liberty rather than discipline as 
die highway to success and efficiency, was rapidly growing more 
wen till v and more powerful. 

The history of Ilcllas is not merdv that n f Sparta and of Athens. 
These two were extremes, exceptions. Spartan stubbornness and 
Athenian powrty had kept them out of the main current of Hel¬ 
lenic life. The record oi genet*] development, however, k frag¬ 
mentary. Corinth, .-Velina, f-halcis, and Miletus are more tinlv 
typical city-states of the period 7>0-500 r.c. ft was they who led in 
industry, trade, and colon Nation. The Anatolian coast and the 
Corinthian gulf were the great centra of commercial activity In 
dieir progressive communities the first triremes were built, and the 
systems of weights and measures were developed. It was there that 
the struggle between rich and poor fust brought forth champions 
nl the people, who ruled as "tyrants.' 1 These men were patrons of 
art and letters: they increased the wealth end fame of ilirir homes 
and continued the intense trade rivalries, which frequently led to 
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relentless iv.its. Nor were they hostile to <t nexv religious movement, 
which swept through the Hellenic world. The worship of Dinnv 
sins, an emotional cult, was welcomed with enthusiasm. Even after 
being subdued and controlled, this new form of religion was a 
menace to Hellenic faith in the Olympian deities. Promising an 
inintoitaJiiy of bliss in return for a life of purity, the new cult was 
a [HTmauem addition to the religious lift of the Greeks. Its prog¬ 
ress can best Imj studied in the accounts of the City Dinnysia and 
the tlmsinian Mysteries of the Athenians. 

TJits world of activity was the bin. kgromid of fifth-century Athens, 

I lie explanation of Athenian greatness lies here. For Athens drew 
heavily upm ihc Hellenic world, as well as upon the more remote 
background of the barbarian neighbors of Greece. That back¬ 
ground was described for the Athenians by a great traveler and 
teller of tales, Herodotus. A native of Halicarnassus, a Dorian city 
of southern Anatolia, Herodotus j^ossessecl die frontiersman's in¬ 
terest in the vast barbarian world, which lay pist beyond the bor¬ 
ders of bis home. The interest was quickened by the facts that bar¬ 
barians had conquered bis home and that a state of war existe d 
between Greek and barbarian for the first forty years of his life. 

The task winch lie set for himself was an inquiry into the events 
and causes of that struggle. His purpose was to preserve the memory 
of the deeds of barbarians as well as of Greeks in that conflict. 

Hailed as ihc Father of History and derided as the Father of Lies. 
Herodotus is today respected as one who tried to discover the truth 
and to make his account interesting. His History is of value to the 
student of economies, anthropology, the history of religion, and of 
literature, for lie was writing for likeminded men of his own day. 

The continuity and uniformity of civilized life remained power- Summam 
fnl factors even in this period of many states and many wars. The 
right of one mat) to nile his fellow men was still generally ac¬ 
knowledged, and to it was added the right of one group to rule 
other groups. This form of union of many groups, width is tailed 
an empire, was nut simply an enlarged kingdom, h was based on 
a feeling of superiority of the ruling pettpU, as Well as that of the 
ruling monarch. Perhaps the most interesting imperial union was 
the Hittlie Empire* since die independent Ffittite kings united by 
treaty (a federation'! to lord ii over non-Hi Hite groups, 

Phoenician and Greek political experience followed a different 
direction. The kings of the city states lost their power to small 
groups who established oligarchies or governments by ihc few. 

The Phoenician oligarchs were men of wealth. Rule by the wealthy 
is called plutarchy, oi plutocracy. The Greek oligarchs, wealthy 
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at least in Unit, based t licit right to rule on birth, ami tailed, their 
rule aristocracy t that is, government by the best. The final step in 
this development was taken by Alliens. lor there die rule of the 
few w;is replaced by the rule of I he many, nr the role of the people, 
democracy. This was indeed a political innovation. Only to the 
Athenian did it seem a natural outgrowth of his pist. Monarch and 
oligarch considered democracy m mat urn I and dangerous. One cen* 
mry alone was needed to prove its strength, 11 s weakness, and its 
capability of combining with the apparently opposite form of gov¬ 
ernment, imperial ism. 
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AT the dose of ilie u\ih century" there wer c still Lores of im- 
-LJ^mnnirity in the Greek mind* So greater evidence of tins im¬ 
maturity may be found than in she indifference of die Greeks m 
i lie persistent advance of the Persian imperial boundaries 'The 
conquest of die Asiatic cities, the annexation of the colonies in 
Gyrene, die presence of Persian garrisons in Thrace, aroused no 
alarm. Local matters received die undivided attention of the Greeks 
in spitc of die Persian menace, 

Sparta and Athens were but tun of a great numlarr of ambitious 
and prosperous cities. Corinth. with u\ industrial arisUHTary. 
1 hebes, ruled by h* great landowners. and Argns. hitter opponent 
nf Spatta, were promt non on die mainland; £ orcyra and Syracuse 
commanded respect in the West, The cities of Anatolia, leaders in 
ihoughi and in the arts. had lost little of their vigor undo Persian 
nde. All of these c ities watched with great interest die remarkable 
development of Athens, Spartan in ceres t had led, in 510 b t . c„ to 
armed intcrvcniiovip which drove out die son of she tyrant Peisis- 

* rat ns and restored die oligarchs to power, A second inters rmion, 
in 508 b.c.. put a temporary hah to the democratic: reforms of 
Clcischenes. Then a coalition of Spam (wish her league forces), 
Thebes and Chair h was formed to stamp out, once and for all, the 
democratic peril, to make the Hellenic world safe for oligarchy, fn 
a last and desperate move Clefs throe* threatened to appeal to 
Persia fur aid. The sudden withdrawal of die Peloponnesian forces 
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by Cfoomencs, the SjraTlan leader, induced possibly by (.lie threat 
of Cleistherus, was i or lunate for Uhrn*. I lie Athenians scored 
a “Teat victory over I hehes ami Chair is. \ few years later, in 499 
b.c., the Athenians reversed their a nil tide towards Persia, supporting 
the Ionian cities in their effort in throw off Persian rule. The task 
was too great, hut the Persian counterattack, a strong expedition 
designed to replace the expelled tyrant in Athens, met with defeat 
on tiie huntm$ field of Marathon, The ability of the Athenians to 
defend Lhei use Ives against Creek and barbarian enemies had. been 
demonstrated. The victory oxer Thebes and Chains had given de¬ 
mocracy a place in the Greek sunlight, ft closed a chapter of Hel¬ 
lenic history. The v ktotry at Marathon, however, ojiened a new 
chapter, presented a new problem, and forced the Greeks to deter¬ 
mine tfit ir attitude toward the "king of kings." 

It txTts hy no means a united Greece wliicti defied die Persians in 
their ponderous westward movement. The influential Oracle of 
Apollo at. Delphi ads isetl submission, advice which was accepted, 
by three quarters of the cities which met to worship the god. The 
oligarchs of liiessaly and oT Thebes were tnctli/eii, sending earth 
and water in token of submission to the Persian king. Only l lum¬ 
en ie states sent representatives to discuss plans for defense at a con¬ 
gress held in Corinth, five western t.recks needed all of their 
strength to repel thr invading armies of Carthage, while Coicyra 
carmily held to a strict neutrality. Hut the destruction ot the Persian 
fleet at Salt mis and Liter decisive defeat of die Persian army at Pkilaea 
ended the hopes and feats of an Oriental conquest. 

Tin* repulse of the Persians led to an outburst of gratitude to the 
protecting deities of Greece. Athena gained what the medizing 
oraele had lost, nod more. The feeling of reverence wav most nobly 
expressed in the immortal tragedies of Aeschylus. But gmtitude 
toward the gods did not prevent the Greeks from enjoying the fruits 
of victory. Hie wars of Persian occupation were quick! 1 , covered. 
Trade and indiislrv were renewed with energy. An increasing 
knowledge of the comforts of life led to a desire for their enjoy¬ 
ment. Democracy and oligarchy, now on equal terms, joined in a 
struggle for supremacy. In the tonic* democratic Athens final! v 
wrested Greek leadership from oligarchic Sparta, for it was Athenian 
polk v and Athenian energy that swept the Persians from the Aegean, 
freed the Greek cities of Anatolia, and launched an ambitious 
counteroffensive against the king of kings. 

The alliance of the victorious Greeks took the usual Torn of 
a religious union, h was ostensibly a league of the worshippers 
of Apollo of Delos. 1 lie specific put pose ol the Delian league w:is 
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to punish the Persian king for his offenses against the gods of 
Creetr. Xerxes was thus responsible for the format ion of the 
league. He and his people might also claim credit for the course 
nf its development. For the retreating Persians had IdL behind 
diem :m idea, the idea of imperialism, which hiuughi power and 
authority, wealth ami reputation to those who practiced \i suc¬ 
cessfully, Ie was i hat idea which converted many Athenian patriois 
into ardent imperialists and which led to the it-msJmination of 
A dims from leader in a league oi equals to mistress of an empire. 
In die beginning, an Athenian had fixed the assessments of each 
ally in ships or in money. Athenian stewards lead administered the 
funds, and an Athenian commanded the allied fleet. Before thirty 
veai* hud elapsed the assessments had become tribute, the league 
funds had been transferred from Delos to Adieus, and eases be¬ 
tween citizens of league members 2tad to be tried in Athens. The 
cities which attempted secession were compelled io return as 
Athenian subjects. I he forces of die league were used against the 
Hellenic enemies of Athens, anti a portion of the league funds was 
used to adorn the city. 

Many years before, when the Athenians bad taken the island of 
Salami*, and again in 509 it.c. after the defeat of Chains, settle¬ 
ments of Athenian riti/eos in the conquered territory had been 
made. Each citizen had been given a kteros $ or lot of land, and the 
entire set [lenient was called a cleruchy. The new colonists did not 
Jose their citizenship, hut no colonist could return to \e liens uniil 
a son had grown up to take his place. This semi-military type of 
colony had been so useful in keeping peace and in relieving the 
cits of its surplus population that the Athenian? used it freely in 
the organization of their empire. Rebellious allies were not onlv 
foiled fiat k in Ett die league, hut were also compel led to ertlt; some 
of their land to Athenian cleruehs. 

Imperialism, or the rule of many slates by one. usually rails for 
an emperor, monarch, or dictator, one man who lontrols bis fellow 
imperialists, The Athenians were the Hist to reconcile poiiirral 
equality at home with political dominance abroad. It is true that 
m Athens there were a large number of slaves (perhaps four tenths 
the population) as well a* an important group nj resident aliens 
^perhaps one tenth), and that admission to the charmed drefe of 
citizens was restricted to those whose fathers and mothers were 
dttztns (never more than Forty thousand adult males* * But within 
dial circle there was complete equality of opportunity. The as¬ 
sembly of adult male? was the supreme legislative bode, From its 
number fifty men from each of due ten tribes ivere chosen by lot to 
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serve as a council and executive committee. The choice bv lot was 
also used tor determining all except ini of the twelve hundred or 
w> officials. Final judicial authority Has voted in a jury panel of 
six ihousanch also chosen bv lot. Election was reserved for live com¬ 
mission of ten strategaii who served as duel executives and military 
Leaders. Every conceivable safeguard was introduced to make su¬ 
preme the will of the fjeopte gathered in assembly* It was a com¬ 
plete and unadulterated demos racy which governed Athena in the 
days of her imperial greatness. 

How could □ group of thirty five to forty thousand men agree 
upon domestic :md imjserial policies, even if they met ten limes the 
thirty days scheduled for regular meetings each year? They solved 
the difficult problem by following leaders who gained their posi¬ 
tion bv ability and retained it by persuasion. Control of the as¬ 
sembly was not easy. The l iti/en body was critical and austere in 
its punishment of those who failed, or those whom it disliked. But 
The opportunity w as there for great men. and there were great men 
ready for the opportunity. Prominent among Eliem was Them- 
istocles, who led the allied Greeks to victory at Salaunis, who per- 
si faded the Athenians to construct a navy second to none in the 
Greek world, and who vigorously promoted a policy of westward 
trade and expansion. The Athenians gladly fortified Athens at 
Themistot k!*'* suggestion. They improved and fortified the harbor 
town, Piraeus. But their disapproval of Ills ami-Spartan policy 
forced him into exile, from which lie never returned. Another 
leader was found who combined friendship for Sparta with a hos¬ 
tile attitude toward* Persia. Tt was under this leader. Cinmn. that 
the Delian League gradually became an Athenian empire. And it 
was because of Spartan coolncss r even to her friend Cimon* that 
Sparta was included in the list of Athenian enemies. turnon was 
ostracized, and his place was ultimately taken by the greatest of 
all Athenian leaders. Pericles. 

Pericles (?4 95-429 frCJ was an aggressive imperialist. Under 
him the war against Persia was continued in an effort to aid the 
Greek riiius of Cyprus and the Egyptian rebels. Diplomacy and 
arms were used to gain access to the mineral districts of the Suyroon 
valley and ihc grain fields north of the Black Sea H The Aegean 
became an Athenian lake. Alliances and conquests made Athens 
supreme in central Greece. Two severe (.hecks lulled this remark¬ 
able advance. A great Athenian fleet was utterly destroyed in Egyp¬ 
tian waters {439-454 MU and an Athenian army routed in central 
Greece (447 b.c. i . Flic Athenian eastern line was withdraw n to 
the fringe of Hellenic states on the Anatolian coast (445 u.c.), and 
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her land empire given tip. Tire nest moves of Pericles were ftficific. 

31c called a pan-Hellenic Congress, to which none but Athenian 
subjects! lies sent iiepresema lives, He sponsored a pun-Hdlt-nic 
colony, Thurii, but a factional strife, in which the Dorian (oli¬ 
garchic) dement was victorious* caused that plan to fail* Con¬ 
vinced that Athens would soon he confronted with a coalition of 
her enemies. Pericles built up reserves, strengthened his navy, and 
revived the plan of Themis lodes to make Athens supreme in thc 
u cstern ^ lech termnea n. 

In the meantime, Pericles had a manifold and welt co-ordinated Dmmtit p&r 
domestic policy. It was imperative that every citizen should as itr > */ p * rilrjrrJ 
sume a full share of civic and imperial dudes. In order that the 
p*Kjr would not neglect this htuden, pay for public service w:ls 
introduced. It amounted only to a minimum living-wage but accom¬ 
plished its purpose. A large majority of the citizens were farmers. 

I he other tasks essential to the life of a busy city were performed 
by slaves, or by the increasing group of resident aliens or mclics 
{metoikoi) It was die policy ol Pericles to attract these strangers 
to Athens* thereby strengthening the commercial and industrial 
groups of the city. There remained the task of Tilling the Leisure 
hours of the citizens with worthwhile pursuits. Pericles's solution 
was democratic in that fie achieved his aim. in part, by the distri¬ 
bution to tJie poor of tickets to the theater, the center of Athenian 
intellectual life* 

The creation of an imperialistic democracy teas a difficult task, Th* *dum- 
brlllmntly achieved. The maintenance uf that empire presented f ^ ptf 

greater problems, it demanded, in particular, a justification oilier 
than the right of might This justification Pericles sougfii in intel¬ 
lectual superiority. Under his guidance the Athenians became the 
most highly educated group in Greece. 

In their attitude towards the gods, the Athenians, like all other In rtHgwn 
Greeks, combined devotion with liberalism* The gods of old were 
remembered in Athens as in all Greece. The ethical content uf the 
old beliefs had been inn-cosed, and men approached the divine 
family of Olympus as children come tu stem but just parents. The 
Athenians tolerated ntaTi> new gods .is well Dionysus was a resi¬ 
dent of long standing and was worshipped both in the city and 
in the to mi try side The met jo, Greek and barbarian, had brought 
their gmfe with them. Pericles even attempted to extend dir bound¬ 
aries of toleration so as tn indude agnostic* and sceptics. At the 
same time he encouraged devotion by giving to religious buildings 
and religious ceremonies an am-inspiring beauty. Tfie animal 
festival in honor oi Dionysus* the celebration of the liusiniaii 
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mysteries, hut above ail the quadrennial Panaiheiiaia, attracted many 
strangers, Athens became the haven of the unorthodox and die goal 
of the devotee, h w;ts the t hief religions tenter of Greece. 

Hie masu-rpiet es of architecture and sculpture, which crowned in an 
the Acropolis, were dedicated u> the gods. I hey were also object 
lessons in art, unsurpassed models lor a lifelong course in art ap- 
preciaiLOPU J lie AnopilLs was an essential part of die univeisii y 
w iii< h PertHes meam u> make his beloved Athens. Imperial funds 
contributed to its cnnsmiciion; citizens and met it s pm their hearts 
into irs buildings. All of the artistic ideas of Hellas were combined 
in a synthesis of beauty for its adornment. The influence of the 
Acropolis was manifest in the minor arts- in sepulchral monu- 
ineuts. in vase panning. and in the later attempts to make whole 
cities beautiful through m- ientific; and artistic town planning. Cbt- 
i(V, simplicity, anti jxrfmkm in detail were the ideals realized in 
metal, marble, and clay. Chief credit is assigned to Phetdias. who 
was at once worker, teacher and director extraordinary, 

The same ideals governed the writers of poetry and prose in fifth in aitmiutr 
century Athens The natural intellectual curiosity of the At hem- 
a ™< in creased by the wealth of information available in die busiest 
city of Greece* drew men of idcai from all parts of die Mediter¬ 
ranean, The Athenian audience vm also critical, insisting upon 
high quality in the words ol those who addressed it Clarity and 
simplicity were the fundamentals ol an art which was still tmu- 
miited orally. There were at most only a few copies of the written 
word, no IXH>k stoics* no libraries. Prose and poetry alike were 
recited to groups of listeners, who demanded excellence in form 
and in content. 

Public speaking was stressed m the edticairnti of ^ dtimcru y 
winch held that each citizen must seek redress or defend himself 
in person Ixhitr jurir* of lib pm Political success was dependent 
ujjon orator real still. The growing interest in the art of speech 
accounts for the popularity of Protagonist lecturer on good citizen- 
ship, and of Gorgiaa* teacher of rhetoric. Interest in man extended 
beyond the law court and the assembly. Not many, it is true, were 
attracted by the speculations of Anaxagoras about the origin of the 
universe and the nature Of its parts. Possibly only a few were aware 
f>l the discoveries »f tbr grciii plush ian Hip[KK rates i I6G-377 
s c. ). But the descriptions of barbarian neighbors, of men dwell¬ 
ing on ijir rentier fringes ipf - ivdi/Jtioiw and u| their own antcM-ur* 

— these the comri htuinm of Herodotus—-w'crc popular* 1 he great¬ 
est imerest was reserved lor tragedy and comedy. 

Drama alone preserved the older literary form of verse* Its rapid 
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development in Perielean Athens was in form rather than in con* 
tent- The beauties of epic, lyric,, and choral type* were combined 
:md perfected in iragedy, jnsi as Doric and Ionic were joined in die 
Attic style of architecture. Both were fundamentally conservative, 
and both were dedicated to the gods. The nearest approach to per¬ 
fection in Form was in the tragedies of Sophocles, t hese still ex¬ 
pressed a profound belief in the gods. and although the characters 
were treated sympathetically and with a deep midmtjmdtng. there 
appeared no criticism «f the grab. nnr any doubt of the validity of 
divine judgment. 

The conservatism of comedy was much more aggressive. New 
ideas and new leaders were ridiculed unmercifully, and the old 
customs were strongly upheld. Comedy expressed the views of a 
huge, inarticulate group, the agricultural class. Tolerant to many 
respects, the farmer disliked extreme change. His most famous 
spokesman. Aristophanes. Nourished at the- very close of the period. 
Ilm the power of his dramatic satire can he seen in the reaction to 
some of the advanced ideas and practices of Pericles. Impiety and 
impropriety were the mncssfid charges which led m the fining 
of Phcidias. the banishment ol Anaxagoras, and the |X'rsecution of 
Aspasia, foreigner and wife of Pericles. 

Ecnnnmic Ufr The economic: foundations of Pcric:lean Athens are noteworthy 
because of the differences between Athenians and moderns in 
theory and practice. The Hellenic saying, "Nothing in excess.** ap¬ 
plied lxnh to work and to wealth. The Athenians were contented 
with little and hem their minds to wiser spending rather than to 
greater carningptwer. Socrates voiced a general opinion when he 
said, "Wc work that wc may have leisure." Accumulation of wealth 
by an individual was a result of accident and incident i at her than 
design. Manual talxir, except that of the farm, was considered 
menial. Almost all of the business activities, therefore, were assigned 
to slaves or left to me tics. It should not be inferred from this that 
the Athenians were lazy. Three hundred court days each year, with 
lull calendars, kepi the six thousand jurors busy, gome twelve hun¬ 
dred others were devoting their time to the duties of magistracy. 
Military service was demanded of all able-bodied men and was 
needed for imperial defense. Life on the farm was nut easy, but 
it was on their farms that a majority of Athenian citizens Jived, in 
the days of Pericles. 

A list of the occupations in which the merit* dominated is all- 
inclusive. I lie building trades, all phases of the clothing industry, 
textiles, ceramics and metal work, mailing, manufacturing. the 
importing business, shipping, and banking were in their bands. 
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Their lomriluirion 10 liter arts was considerable. The names caF the 
tnost famous vase painters were theft? of merit *. They held their 
own with citizen* in sculpture. The greatest painters were me Lies, 
and the greatest of all umn planners was not an Athenian citizen. 
Sophists and speech writers, orators and philosophers, astronomers 
and physicians were, in many instance*, men from abroad* 

There was no sharp line between public and private economies. 
The wealth of her citizens and residents wan the wealth nf Athens. 
The gen end opposition to a personal tax or to a regular property- 
Ui* was based on a feeling that these were beneath the dignify of 
a citizen. Merits and slaves paid a poll tax. Alt men submitred to 
indirect taxes, tolls, harbors dues, market duties, and a tax on sales. 
A huge revenue came from l,3ic state-owned mines which were leased 
to private contractors, as were other bits of stale property. The 
tribute from mipcrhri subjects furnished probably the largest item 
oi revenue, hut many tasks, which we should consider public works, 
were undertaken by wealthy private individuals. Since the prevail¬ 
ing sentiment was that wealth, like life itself, wxs something that 
the state might demand at any time* reejuesc and response were 
made as a matter of course. These tasks, called liturgies, included 
superintendence and maintenance of the civit athletic grounds, 
feasts and other celebrations iti honor of the gods, equipment and 
command of a trireme, or man-of-war* The last named could lie 
performed only by a dti/cn. but merits might and did perform 
the other liturgies. Modem economists smile over this primitive 
method ctf balancing the civic: budget, this confusion of mine and 
the state's. The method was at least tolerable* for it persisted for 
many centuries. 

There were other primitive elements in Athenian economic life. 
Free men ordinarily ivorkcd only while winking was a pleasure. 
There was little competition among craftsmen* Prices were fixed 
by custom rather than by supply or demand* There were a few 
men (if grcai wealth and onl\ the htgiraungs of a credit system. 
"Beautiful temple* bin no sewers" is a valid criticism. especially to 
those who benefit from the latter. 

But in spite of unhygienic- cofidkiom, Athens was a flourishing 
city. Speedy sen lenient of legal disputes in the Athenian courts, ac¬ 
curacy of weights and measures, well-polked and well-regulated 
markets* a lar^e array of manufactured articles, a strong demand 
for the raw materials of the north and the rare objects of art from 
the east and smith — all of these brought traders, and nude Athens 
the economic heart of the Aegean. 

Economii. political and oil tutu) factors Were vu closely inter- 
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woven in \tlicnnn life that it. is impossible t« assign leadership to 
any one ol them. Noj can the respective shares ut Pericles and ol 
Alliens in tins eternal glory that was Greece he estimated. It is im¬ 
possible lo imagine Peri lies in any oilier environment than that 
tlf Athens, They were fitted one lot ilte other. On the oilier hand, 
weaknesses nuiy he observed IhhIi in the leader and in his follow¬ 
ers. Athens was reads Ui be "lIu* school of all Hellas/’ but lew of 
die pupils were willing to intend * houl. The Athenians them¬ 
selves had been educated to die point where “thought broke 
free/' bm they were unprepared to wiihsiand the explosive results 
of that liberation. Hindis, intellectual superiority .is a basis for 
imperialism was challenged. There was no substitute in Peridean 
organization for the one desideratum of the Greeks, 5 -ulijic.il Free¬ 
dom- The only reply ol Pericles to the demand for freedom was a 
return to the use nf forte. 

rhih-ytliclia, the coruenijjorary historian of the struggle between 
die Athenian Empire arul the Peloponnesian League, states the 
causes n\ lilt- war in political turns, He stresses die general love of 
Independence and tin* rivalry between democratic Athens and 
oligarchic: -Sparta. Economic and utltui.il differences have been em¬ 
phasized by later writers. Tims, die trade rivalry of Athens and 
Mcgura. or of A them, and Corinth, the "fear (in Sparta) of the 
Athenians ami dun increasing power." and the fear, in Athens, of 
the conservative element and its increasing power, arc given as im¬ 
portant causes. Megara and Corinth were threatened with (he do 
strut turn of their commerce and industry. Sparta, too. felt the pres- 
sure ol Athenian commercial expansion, since n was threatening 
her economic isolation and her system ul life based upon isolation. 
Her generals had been corrupted hv Persian gold and luxuries, 
Her citizen body won hi soon be corrupted bv the prosperity, the 
comforts ol life, and the abundant leisure of which the Athenians 
boasted, There were, then, eo.iKmm differences sufficient in rlu m- 
sthes to cause a war. To them may be added cultural differences, 
difference ill ideas and ideals. The Spartan ideals may be gathered 
hom Mich actions, ilic Vthcnian ideals were presented in the 
famous funeral speech of Peril Its The phrases rued to describe 
ilu-m. Efficiency through discipline" and "Effirierirv through frec 
dom." have the merit of show ing that both states sought the same 
end, though the mentis used w ere radically different, lint I, w ere 
trying to nwtmatn a government in which the proper relation be¬ 
tween the state and the individual would be secured. Sparta pro¬ 
posed to destroy individualism, to make every citizen like every 
other utiMti. and to tom to I every act and thought of man, woman. 
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and child, Athens encouraged individualism, applauded and re* 

Warded special ability ami skill, and asked only Lhai each citizen 
serve the state when iJit: state needed service, There were, u( course, 

Athenians who preferred discipline to freedom, just as lhere were 
Spat tan* who luted discipline and longed lor freedom. But in 
•t.ia »,c. these disseuteis were nefiller powerful nor danger mu in 
cither state. Granting that the immediate incentives to war were 
economic. the profound difference* of every sort made conflict in¬ 
evitable. 

As an exhibition of military or naval skill, die war was a failure, n/wnmt 
Aften ten years of fighting, jreacc was agreed upon by Alliens and ,f,r l " ,ir 
Sparta, Ifut tile failure to consider the etniiomir differences lie- 
twet-n Athens and the allies of Sparta led m a renewal of lighting. 

Hie effort of A them to capture Syracuse and dominate the West 
brought Sparta hat k into ihc war. Adicuimi failure in the Sicilian 
evjiediiiim wai a severe Inn not irreparable loss, dm ii was followed 
by the active in I erven I ion of Persia on the side of Sparta. This 
third and international phase brought in forces with wind] Athens 
was unable to cope, and, in lIH iwt., die proud city surrendered. 

In many respects the war aims of Lite victors were not realized. r™i i,<,f the 
The dream ol freedom was rudely shattered by Sparta, Athenian h ' nir 
imperial ism was succeeded almost at tincc liv a Span,in hit|x-tiui- 
ism, w hich brought mote burdens and fewer compensations to the 
subjects. Again, Athenian trade and commerce were not utterly 
destroyed, nor was democracy annihilated, 

I he democratic idea had spread, bringing with it civil strife, 
f Ids shots, or civil war, had vuincd many a city which would have 
been untouched by the original conflict. Athens did not escape and 
wa-s for a ttmc rufcd by the oligarchic faction. War for the sake of 
political principles became habitual. TO ilie weakness of civil war 
was added the harmful intftistort of uoii-l Icilenic force*. Persia 
achieved a dominant position in Hellenic fxilitic s, while Carthage 
gradually areptired one city after arifiiJier lit Sicily. Very little that 
is bright or comforting grin tit the record of war anti poverty for 
dll' fifty years following the defeat *f Athens. Sparta, Thebes, and 
Athens for die second time tried in vain to control oilier Greek 
cities. Individual tyrants (Jason ol Phente in Thessaly. Dionysius 
t oi Syracuse. Mausolus in Carta) w rote then exploits in the sands 
of anarchy. 

One doubtful gam was .« great advance in die art of war. The Thr „ T i »f 
Theban phalanx, hfiy men deep, produced a content ml ion of force **" 
which could not be stopped. The light-armed troop® of I pi derates, 
the Adicnian. had striking power and nmhility which made ihem 
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superior to the heavily armed (mm of Spurn. Light and heavy 
cavalry were given Iretter training and used more effectively. Siege 
wcapjiiv were introduced and improved. Englneedrig techniques 
were applied to the solution of milium problems. \uva1 vessels, 
dockyards, and arsenals were increased in sue and efficiency. 

Flu* man power came from political exiles (their iiimilrer was 
estimated at one half of the adult males in ISO u.c.) and 1>ar bar tans. 

I he nlOM famous group of these mercenaries was the Ten Thou¬ 
sand. They were employed by a young prince, Cyrus of Persia, in 
an effon t<> wrest Lite- throne from his brother Ariaservcs III. Ftooi 
his Ixvv in Asia Minor, Gyrus marched to the east, crossed the Ku- 
phrates and nur the royal army at Cnrtaxa. The Creeks defeated 
their opponents but without ultimate success, for when they re¬ 
turned to the field of haute they round tlieir Asiatic allies defeated 
and their employer killed. The dramatic story of tlieir march op to 
Ctmaxn, the Ann bush, and «Jic mote dramatic aero tun of their re¬ 


turn. die Katatmxh. were told by one of tlieir leaders. Xenophon the 
Athenian, file Retreat oE liter leu Thousand was important as a 
demonstration of Persian military weakness, but ninth more im¬ 
portant was the effect of travel on Creek political thought. 

I he representation of these mercenaries on the stage porrrays 
diein as describing 10 the home folk die laws anti customs of other 
emes and peoples. Many of these the soldiers thought were superior 
to laws and customs of tlieir own cities. Scholia ami literary men 
traveled widely and spread ideals of intellectual brotherhood— 
of hiendship with men of oilier cities anti countries stronger than 
the friendship for fellow citizens. The individual finally came to be¬ 
lieve that he was the ..lie to decide what his life should he. IIis. ideal 
stale was one lint Would offer the greatest opportunity fur self* 
realization. 

The conclusion is not so remarkable in view of the losses in¬ 
flicted by war alter war. Greatest among them was the loss of faith 
faith in ilie gods, in the city of ones birth, and in ones fellow 
citizens. The successes or preceding centuries had been based on the 
unswerving loyalty to one s city. In 350 *,c., patriotism was a rate 
virtue; self-pi even,uion and self-advam eirient were the rule The 
development of individualism had Ijeen slow but constant. As early 
iLs 4 M> b,c. some men had commenced to question the right of the 
<uv to demand so much, and to doubt the value to the'citizen of 
■.Benne 1", his wallt., and hi, ufc.iB , he 

Dine kcniren and ra,l,„,. ,| le b J ln , 

,u-,v standards jmt Lu .Ti.idrc (he old ores. Son* ol iJJ 1K | 
mors ... rl.o my. In,,, and in,is.„l , hal i hcT e was a superior law. 
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a law of nature, A few boldly assorted that justice and equity were 
unnatural. ilint the only right recognised by nature was the right 
of might, The ensuing general discussion of the Iwsi form of gov¬ 
ernment increased the number <>i those who substituted Ini loyally 
to rise stare, loyally to a political principle* A staunch old oligarch 
described the democracy of Athene as □ govern)isent by rngucSi 
paupers, and base men. Even in the states where civil war had been 
avoided, oligarchic clubs were formed, bound by oath to harm the 
people. or democratic clubs with the ideal of a share to every citizen. 

Discussion invariably was limited uj the reform of the .sovereign, 
independent city-state. The efforts to replace independence with 
interdependence: in am phict yonks* leagues, and empires had billed, 
and even the philosophers considered die city slate as tlie only form 
worthy of study* Plato (127-317 e cu and Aristotle (384-322 a,cd 
both looked to s lie past for the model of their ideal state* and found 
it in Sparta* They retained the limitation in size, the complete in¬ 
dependence of the f*alh, and the complete subservience of citizen 
to state. 

The growth of individualism can be seen in literature, an. phi! 
osoplm and idigiuus thought, Among die first to sound die in¬ 
dividualistic note in literature was Euripides, the writer of tragedy, 
lie was the Champion of flic underdog, Sri his Medea he presented 
ihe case of the despised bajtatrtaii and the unprivileged woman. 
He condemned the Athenians for their unwarranted destruction 
of the people of Melos, and he dared attack Apollo for an unjust 
act* After his death no great writer of tragedy appeared- Public 
interest then shifted from the play itself to the leading actor and 
his interpretation. Tire change in comedy is noticeable in the later 
plays of Aristophanes, in which he ahaiuhim political satire for a 
description of social tvpcs. History became decidedly individualis¬ 
tic in tone. Xenophon s Anabasis is autobiographical bis Educa¬ 
tion of Cyrus a biographies! essay: Isis Memorabilia recoJIcciions 
of his friend and teacher Si it rates. The tendemv towards specializa¬ 
tion in prose is also found in Xenophon: the Qecoitomittis is a 
gitWe to the managing ownership of a landed estate: the Cynegeticus 
a treatise on the gentlemanly art of hunting. This specialization in 
literature was encouraged bv the introduction of papyrus as a writ 
lug material, which made possible many copies of a single work, an 
active book trade, and a reading public as wide as the Greek world. 
Thanks to the great orators of Athens and to the ronsfant interchange 
of goods, the Attic dialect had become the lingua franca of the Medi¬ 
terranean and Near hast. Thus, the appeal of Hellenic literature was 
universal as well ns individual. 


Cutiumt 

change 
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1'fic same character isiks may fie ascii bed to Hellenic an. Flic ar¬ 
tists ill the jieriod nn longer worked exclusively tor < fmrrh and state, 
i lit* Mausoleum, masterpiece of ihe lentuh, teas dynastic. mrt civic 
art. 11 if St idptureri tombstones were secular, not religious in char¬ 
acter Painter and ‘.i.ulptor became home decorators Inr wealthy 
patrons. The reproduction ol reality ,m<! of emotion in marble nr 
bronze was an mruo.ttinn. 

Natural philosophy had been laughed out of existence by die scep¬ 
tics- Among the sophists who succeeded them was one. Gorgias. who 
maintained dial there was no such thing as truth; that it there were. 



Tut I'otriiFM.s-. 


it could not be expressed: ami tJint. if expressed, it could not lu? 
unde mood. The reply to ibis nihilist was made by Socrates fc. 47(1— 
B.od. who asserted that truth and wisdom did exist, and that 
it was humanly possible to ascertain at least a part of them. In con¬ 
formity with the trend of his time. Socrates confined himself to 
search for that which was true, right, and good in human conduct. 
Openly and sincerely a lover of his litv, Socrates upheld a doctrine 
that tm bound to destroy it. Theoretically, ihere can be no dispute 
between the ideal state and the wise man. Hut an Athenian jury' fell 
justified in condemning Socrates to death for corrupting the youth. 
The juror* rcmrmhrrerl that one of his pupils was largely responsi¬ 
ble for the defeat of Athens in the Pelo|x>Qnesian War. Another 
almost mined Athenian democrat!v. A third, Xenophon, preferred 
exile to the performance! of Ids . ivjc duties. A fourth pupil, Plato. 
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retired to private life* where he tried valiantly to achieve a rational 
i run promise between civic loyalty and individual Lrcciionr And yet 
Socrates remained a fjeiiefactor uf mankind, [ his apparent contra¬ 
diction in the life and teachings of his master is what Plato tried 
to understand and explain, hi his explanation lie answers to prob¬ 
lems which have disturbed dir minds of every thinking human 
being. What in the best way of getting along with my neighbor* with 
my neighbor hood, my community, my stare? How can ) I Jest prepare 
myself for life? The answers Lei Plato may be incomplete, imprac¬ 
tical, and sometimes incorrect, but no one wisely ignores, in the 
study of individual and state, the guidance of Plato, pupil of Stic- 
rates. Much of Plato's discussion deals with ideas* ideas of justice, 
of beamy, and of harmony. In fact he came to hdieve time ideas had 
the only reality. Educators have sought, ever shut his day, to apply 
to life the principles of Plato. 

Aristotle was Plato's most famous pupil and possibly his moat 
hitter critic, for this reason, the work of Aristotle in many respects 
supplements that of tits teacher. Plato, the dreamer and idealist* and 
Aristotle, the observer and realist, give t\m widely different ap- 
pioariies u> the seeker after truth. It was Aristotle’s method Lo collect 
and classify before formulating a conclusion* The objects observed 
were to him the realities. His conclusion* were ideas, without sub¬ 
stance* Thb choke between Platonic nominalism and Aristotelian 
realism has never ceased to divide she world into two hostile camps, 

Aristotle's (xinmliutions were more numerous, since Ids interest 
included inanimate and animate nature as well as mam He aUo 
developed a standard definition of definition, which t$ really a by¬ 
product of hU more famous invention R the syllogism. This is not a 
perfect instrument, but it has probably clone more than any other 
device to make the thought of one man dear to others. Aristotle's 
study of man as an individual and in society is another solid con¬ 
tribution. Psychologist and political scientist owe much to his sys¬ 
tematic discussions* Few men have influenced European thought for 
so long a time, none more profoundly. 

Tn spite of war. in spite of economic distress and of partv struggles, 
many an individual of the year 300 b.c. w as enjoying a much broader 
life than he could have even in the Athens of Pericles. He found 
artists who were willing to make his home more beautiful, rraksmvn 
and merchants who could make it comfort able* guests who had 
time to enjoy his home with him, authors who described fur him 
the private lives of other men. philosophers who taught him how to 
live a good and happy life, and religious teachers who brought him 
the hope of immortality. Slowly bin certainly these men thought 
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the it way through to .1 noc tyjx, nf stale in which they might ctijoy 
more thoroughly the hints ami promises of (lie age of transition. 
They hoped lor a larger stare, ruled hy a benevolent and wise 
monarch who would give pane, prosperity, and just-ice to his sub¬ 
ject*. 

An immediate and more practical solution of the political prob- 
le 11 is of the Greeks had been offered hy jH>litiral pant ph le leers. If the 
Greeks must fight, said they, why could they not light a common 
enemy? If poverty compelled men to leave home, why not select the 
land of a weak but wealthy barbarian- A war with Persia was lhe 
solution. The unity demanded for this war need not he permanent. 
It appealed, therefore, to alt groups, to conservative and liberal, to 
democrat and oligarch. u> ric h and |xtor. The selection of a leader 
defeated die jd.ui time after time. Inr every one wished to lead, none 
wished to follow. It was obvious, in 350, that, if nniiv was conn to 
Greet e, ii must he imposed hy some vKiental authority. 

I he name of Philip li of Matcdou had been suggested by hm ra¬ 
tes. most irtlhtemial of the political writers of the period, as a 
suitable leader of the (Greeks against Persia, tn 3f><> b,c~. Philip had 
acquired control of Maicdnn. He had observed Hellenic political 
and military organization during the years he was held as a hostage 
in flietres, To the Greeks lie was the barbarian king of hunting, 
drinking, and fighting men, the ruler of bailiarian subjects. Much to 
their surprise, lie proved to Ire an organ i/e r and leader of troops, a 
subtle diplomat, ami an effective administrator. Within five years he 
had crushed revolt* of Paeouian ami Illyrian vassal*, extended his 
sway over parts of Thrace, allied Idnisclf to the king of T. pirns, and 
outwitted the diplomat* of Athens. The occupation of Thessaly by 
Philip brought home to the Greeks the threat ant! promise of Macc- 
don. The highly centralized monarchv threatened the liberty of the 
independent city-states, even though it promised an end of civil 
Strife and of war among Lite rides, I ot fifteen years (352-338 h.c.j 
the advocate* ol liberty struggled in vain against the power and 
skill of Philip. Their failure i* in pan attributable to the political 
rivalries, the losses in wealth and population, and the decline in 
Hellenic morals and morale. But liberty, in and lor itsell. had lost 
its charm as ,i cause for which to fight and dtt. The most telling 
arguments of the great Athenian orator, Demosthenes, were those 
(hat asserted the right of Athens lo dominate other Greeks, to main¬ 
tain her empire. The victory of Philip in 338 j,. c . was not so much 
the sudden destruction of Greek liberty by an outsider, as it was the 
te rmination of a century-old struggle lor Creek unity through the 
dominance of a single power, Athens, Sparta, and Thebes had failed. 
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Philip had sueicedetl. He* plan for the future had precedent. It was 
the resumption of the original aim of the first Del mi League—the 
punishment of Persia fen offenses against the gods of Hellas. It 
was to he undertaken by a l'tided Stales of Greece, of which Philip 
was the president. The plan was successful* in spite of Philips 
assassination, because of the greatness of his son. the young Alex¬ 
ander. 

Fmv men deserving the title "Great" have been l*orn in surround- Alexander the 
ings better suited to die display of their talents. Political* social. 
economic, and rttltuTul developments in Hellas had Laid the kumda- 
tions for the broader Hellenism which Alexander carried to the 
Indus river. The physical strength of Maced on and ihe intellect ual 
strength of Hellas awaited the combining and guiding {sower of 
one man, The East had long been preparing for a new master. And 
yet the magnitude of his achievements conceals the significance, 
even die existence, of the forerunners of Alexander. 

Similarly, the growth of legend concerning this remarkable youth 
obscured his true personality so quickly that wen contemporaries 
combined fact and fiction in their accounts of him. These records, 
known to us only in the biographies of later centuries, picture him 
as either madman or genius. Modem studies, no matter how scien¬ 
tific, caiinut avoid the emotional tone which brands him as die 
villain, or hath him as the hero, of his generation. Has ability to 
think rapidly and clearly was equal in that of his father; his pride 
and emotional instability came, perhaps* from his mother* An ex- 
rraordlmry intellectual curiosity was encouraged and broadened by 
his ttiior, Aristotle (36-4-322 ive.D Of practical experience in war 
or administration he could have had but little* since he was less 
than twenty when has father was killed. And vet, within thim-rn 
years, he destroyed much that was uld h and revised or c reated institu¬ 
tions that remained unchanged for centuries. 

The problems first confronting Alexander were those of the ah Alexander in 
solute monarch. There were other claimants to the throne, for a he *- uro P* 
Macedonian monarchy was elective. These claimants Alexander 
quickly dimutated, A public appearance in the recently conquered 
Hellas gained him succession to his lather as the leader id die united 
Creek states. A spring campaign against the rebellious Thracians 
carried him beyond the Danube. The nimm nl Jii^ death in that 
distant campaign encouraged the Greeks n> revolt. His absence alone 
was excuse enough for the Illyrian subjects to seek independence, A 
brilliant campaign against the Illyrians was followed, in fifteen days, 
by Alexander's presence at Thebes. t he city was captured and de- 
stroyecL The other states submitted. There was no time, probably 
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mi desire, to punish them, since Alexander wished to complete his 
father's design of an attaik upon the Persian Kmpiie. 

No trace of insanity has been discovered- in the actions of Vlcxan* 
der up iv this point, but the approach to Asia, a duplicate id that 
made by his reputed ancestor* Achilles, has been explained in widely 
different terms- Were die journey to Troy and the sacrifices in honor 
n( hi* ancestor, Achilles, which followed, proofs of insanity, oF over¬ 
weening pride, or acts to kindle Use imagination of the Greeks* 
arousing enthusiasm lor this second Trojan War? Probably the last, 
since the Hellenic cities bad given only the minimum of support 
to Alexander. Tt is pertain that the first part of his Asiatic campaign 
was wisely planned. A Persian force gathered us stop him was de¬ 
feated at the Grains us. The rest of the year was devoted to the omii- 
pbunol th l‘ ilelhnk cities of Asia Minor, possible renters of revolt 
and naval base* for the fleets of Persia, The defeat oi the Persian 
army ltd !o its king at Isms, did not divert the Macedonian from 
his first plan. He continued his march south from Cilicia through 
Phoenicia to Egypt, and completed Lhe task of clearing the Mediter- 
raueari of Persian ships and Persian influence. In an exchange uf 
communication* whh his Persian opponent after die battle of h&m 4 
Alexander denied to his rival the status of an equal and asserted his 
own tight to itile the entire empire. It was a claim made good in 
Phoenicia, in Palestine, and in Egypt. 

Although the men of Tyre and of Gara fought against him, Alex¬ 
ander was generally hailed as a liberator. The Egyptians accepted 
him as their legitimate ruler, a true son of the sun, A subsequent 
visit to the oracle uf ZeupAmmon in the distant oasis of Siwalt will 
always remain a mystery No official report of that private interview 
was ever made, but the widely circulated minor that Alexander was 
addressed as the son of /cuts had a greater influence in Hellas than 
in Egypt. What phased the Egyptians was the foundation oE a city 
named Alexandria in honor of their new god-king, 

Ocit more defeat, at Arbdu. proved to the Persians that Alexan¬ 
der was tlieii master. The original war-aims had been achieved. A 
spectacular demons!ration of this fact was given by Lhe destruction 
of Xerxes’s palace. It was followed by the discharge of Alexanders 
Hellenic a Sties, who were given the aitemative of going home or of 
joining Alexander in a new venture. For five vcar$ lie pursued re^ 
hellions subjects, quieted the restless nortiads of the northeast, and 
forced a powerful king of the Indus valley to become his ally. A 
mutiny of bis wean troop* pm an end to the forward movement. 
Alexander ltd them hack to Mesopotamia. 1 here he devoted him¬ 
self to the organization of his conquests, a task from which death 
removed him in the summer of 323 b .cl 
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Alexander, ii is said, was die fust to give reality to the idea of .iteMmdrr 
world empire. The statement requires analysis. In the first place, the a,li * 
word "world" should be defined. To Herodotus, probably the < ~ rn t ,,Tr 
greatest traveler of the filth century, the world was much smaller 
dan the world of today. Reaching from the Atlantic *o India, from 
the Baltic Sea to the Niger, it was not a Large area, nor was it well 
known even within these limits. Geographers, discoverers, and ex¬ 
plorers had done little in the jieriod between Herodotus and Alex¬ 
ander to extend the lunindarics of geographical knowledge, IMiiloso- 
phers. ii is true, had Imagined other lands and other peoples, but to 
kings and statesmen the world was limited to areas in the west, which 
had been seen by Carthaginians or Creeks, and u> areas in the cast, 
which Jtad been reached by the Persians. The idea of unifying the 
civilized world, the oi/ittmme t had never found expression among 
the Creeks. To Athenians, in the most brilliant days of their success, 

Ivor Id empire was an idea beyond the reach even of dreams. Pericles 
had tried to nnirccentral Hellas but had failed. TIis plan of overseas 
empire did not include (he non-Hellenic people uf Asia Minor, 
or of Sooth Russia, or of Egypt. In the western Mediterranean it 
was only the Greeks whom lie wished to make subject to Athens, 

Even in his plan for a peaceful federation, no barbarian had a place. 

Jt was to be a pan-Hellenic union. Evidence from the Near East, 
however, indicates that the idea of world empire was old. More 
I manful than true were the words of Ltigal-Zaggisi (280b n,c.). who 
"sulKilled all From the rising to the setting sun, from the lower sea 
to the upper sea." More pride than fact was reflected in the tide of 
Narani Sin (2700 u.c), “King of the Four Quarters." Assvrians and 
Persians, however, had sought to make- these claims real, and the 
title. "King of kings," was not unjustly assumed by the Persian 
monarchs. Darius the Great was not far from world empire. The 
accomplish hi cm of Alexander, then, was not set much the discovery 
and application of new ideas, as the use and expansion of ideas that 
had long been current. 

Hie ruler of the empire was a god-king. Alexander was not the Orgmhmtan 
ftrsi to assume dial position, Egypt had been ruled by god-kings fur oWd 
more than three thousand years. Oriental states had not deified their c ’ n ^’ |r ’ 
kings, but find placed them far above all other h uman beings, above 
the law and dose to tkity. Even the Greeks had offered divine honors 
to victorious generals (Brasidas, Lysander) , and their philosophers 
had discussed the possible existence of a man born to ruk- others, 
an ''archie** man. Alexander claimed all of these titles. 

Tins archie man. superhuman ruler, and god-king divided his 
earthly realm into convenient administrative districts. Within the 
districts he made few changes. 'I he boundaries were old ones; iIn- 
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forms of government remained unchanged,—kingdoms, theocracies, 
oligarchies, or demo* index: die religions were unaltered: tom! law 
unchanged. All of this was Pcisian practice. It was oriental im¬ 
perialism applied to a larger area ilium the realm of Darius. 

One of Alexander's noteworthy acLompiistintents was ilic founda¬ 
tion of nun Kit ms Hellenic cities in the Oriental pan of his empire. 
The system of (oluni/auon used in those - hies was new in method 
and motive. 1 IcILcnic colonics had been sent out by cities and under 
city auspices. Their destination had perhaps been suggested by the 
Delphic Oracle. Thev were ordinarily politically independent of 
the mother city. The colonists of Alexander's loundaiiuns came from 
any and all parts of the HHIciiu world. ! lin were under Alexan¬ 
der's supervision from the beginning, This was a directed and con¬ 
trolled cohmi.Miion with no precedent in Hellenic experience, 
unless it he found in the Athenian deruehy. There were marked 
differences, moreover, between these two types, none of them so 
striking as the difference in motive. Athenian cl erudites were 
founded primarily for military reasons. A new motive lay behind 
Alexander's foundations* i! we may trust tradition ami modem 
opinion. It w B as his hope that these cities would be fusion centers, 
that in them East and A Vest would mingle and* in die end, be- 
tome one. Ji is possible that fusion was the result of Alexanders 
action without being his conscious aim, that he wished merely to 
take advantage of the administrative experience of his Hellenic 
subjects. 

The attempts to hasten fusion through wholesale iiuermarriage 
and incorporation of Persian troops in the army were not success¬ 
ful. Hut the Indirect eiKouragemenL of amalgamation bene fruit 
after Alexanders death. A uniform silver-coinage, based on Attic 
standards, stimulated the interchange of goods. Along the channels 
of trade flowed an increasing stream of ideas, winch* in die end. 
not only HdJcrmcd the East, hut also Orieuiali/cd die West, The 
economic and culiutal union of East anti West* iliac is p from the 
Adriatic to the Euphrates, lasted for nine centuries. 

Opinion concerning the significance of Alexander's accomplish- 
mem frequently reflects opinion concerning Alexander the indi¬ 
vidual. If, as some believe, he was a mailman, his contribution to 
world civilization cannot have been great. If, as others are certain* 
he was a genius. Ins work must have been extremely valuable. A 
fianer estimate tmv be made if consideration is limited to those plans 
of Alexander w hich were accepted and dcvdofied by his sin l essors. 
No one hm credited them with genius or accused them of insanity. 
The generals, administrators, .iml italesmen of Alexander's genera- 
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lion were practical men. They accepted a strange euvironmem ancl 
adjusted themselves in businesslike fashion to a nets' situation. 
Theirs was not ,i new world created by their youthful leader, Inn 
it was a i i an^cd world, a world changed by the compicst* of \Jcx- 
andcr the Great. 

During the years S23 to 281 i.c. the successors of Alexander tested 
every pin of the pilub.d structure which tie had built. Many parts 
woe rejected; num were accepted. The mulling structure, Hel¬ 
lenism monarchy, is worthy ol siudv not only because of its influence 
upon economic, social, and cultural development, bin because it 
was the model used by ilw Kmuan Caesars. It became evident on the 
death o! Alexander lhai his position was nui to he hereditarv. The 
minority who supported the principle of heredity were soon de¬ 
feated by the armies of oilier claimants. The next sup was to de¬ 
termine the possibility of union under any other ruler. That pos¬ 
sibility was removed after the defeats of Antigonus Cyclops in 
301 h.c, and the assassination of Sdeucus f in 2bl b.c. Political unity 
was relegated to the world of ideas, where it remained fur two 
hundred and fifty years, in jts stead there stood the principle of 
division, represented In three great first-rate powers (Egypt under 
Ptolemy f. Syria under the successor «f Selene u* 1, ami Maced on 
under a grandson of Amigonm Cyclops) . several second-rate flowers 
(tbe Kingdom of Peigamum. the Republic of Rhodes, die Achaean 
anti ActuJtaa U-agues of Hellas), and many minor independent 
slates. 

The fHnlit y of fusing East and West lost ground for a variety of 
reasons. Opposition to foreign rule was sufficiently strong to secure 
independence for Faithia. Itaciria. and other eastern sections of 
Alexander's empire. An invasion of nomad Cells bar liar tied Thrace 
and postponed the H el len ration of iliat area for centimes. Neither 
die Ptolemies in Egypt mu Hie Amlgonids in Macedon looked with 
favor on ilu policy. The only successors of Alexander in attempting 
to unite East ami West were the kings of Syria. Fusion was acid 
dental and iru identab but none the less vital 

To die Greeks the political novelties of the Hellenistic period 
were the theory of sovereignty and llie concept of the stale as 3 
territorial unit. The divinity of the ruler was generally atceprcd in 
the East. The Greeks at least looked upon the kings as absolute 
despots beyond human control. and were ready to offer divine 
honors to the Roman generals of the second century b.c. 

The Hellenistic monarchies were territorial units. 'I hev were the 
personal proper tv of the kings, to he increased by war. diplomacy, 
or matrimonial alliances, to be disposed of as the monarch* saw fit. 
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Tlit Hellenic polets, which were not immediate I v absorbed by these 
large monarchical units, sought to ward of the danger by permanent 
federal inns* 

The political relations of iliese kingdoms, leagues, and itlde- 
jKiidem cities were intricate, and are known to us only in incom¬ 
plete and inaccurate accounts* T he history nf Syria may t>e summed 
Up as a series of defeats and kisses of territory- The accession of 
Amiorfiu* 111 in 223 tec. brought no change at first, since be was 
defeated in an attempt to regain prestige at the expense of Ptolemy. 
But he fallowed tins with the recovery P in quick succession* of Sardis, 
Armenia, Pardda. Batina, and Palestine. \ second westward drive 
gave him much nl Asia Minor and a tonrhok! ip Europe. where lie 
was met by Rome. 

The Ptolemies followed an aggressively imperialist it ]>oliry in 
order to secure markets for the vast agricultural and industrial 
products of their kingdom. With *ca jxnvcr and with gold they cun 
trolled the eastern Mediterranean, The accession of an infant and 
the immediate coalition nl Syria and Macedun. in 2IH avc. K placed 
Egypt in peril of her existence, a peril from which she was rescued 
by Rome. 

Macedon iv:u a pri/e for which many of Alexander s successors 
fought* It fil'd not achieve unity and greatness until the rule of 
Amigomis Gonatus in 277 ire, Harassed on the north by barbarians 
and ou the south by the Greek leagues, the Antigun id kings seldom 
ventured from their peninsular home, h was Philip V (221-179 
u.cd w f ho r bv his alliance with Hannibal, brought upon himself and 
Ills people the vengeance of Rome. 

The minor states came into being as a result of the weaknesses td 
dir three great kingdoms. Their continued existence depended 
upon the rivalries and jealousies of their more powerful neighbors 
Perga mum was secured from Syrian or Macedonian attack while 
Egypt remained strong. The Aetolian League looked to Maiedon 
for aid in ilie frequent clashes with the Achaean l eague. The latter 
received moral and financial assistance Irom Egypt. Bui Egyptian 
support of a rejuvenated Sparta against the Achaeans upset the 
delicate balance of power in the [teticnsubi, Sparta was defeated, 
and Xfacedun assumed a dominant position in Hellas. The weak¬ 
ness h if Egypt and the friendship of Syria and Macedon totiid Tie 
answered only by die intervention of an outside power. Embassies 
from Egypt, Perga mum, Rhodes, and Athens were sc nr to Rome, 

The elevation of the rider m a superhuman position had the 
effect of clearing away the old disunn inn* of race* religion, birth* 
and political opinion. Before a god. all races are equally humble. 
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ami .ill who serve him receive rewards based on the quality ol sen- 
ice, not on the social position of the servant., Praise of democracy 
oi of oligarchy became treason when the ruler was a god. Foreign 
affairs, local government. even private life were subject to divine 
ordinance. I rulless political discussions were replaced with other, 
[ess dangerous topics. Home life assumed greater importance. The 
position of women was noticeably improved. Interest in human 
beings as social rather than political animals developed a spirit of 
Itutnaniiarianism, whidt applied to slaves as well as free men, New 
lines of cleavage liegan to appear. Those who served the king as 
soldiers and those who served as administrators formed separate 
groups, Intellectual interests and occupational pursuits determined 
other groupings. But the really sharp lines were drawn in accordance 
with nearness to divine majesty, The royal family became a sacred 
family, 1 he ministers and servants of the conn caught a reflected 
glory from their master. The rmiens of the royal capita.! felt superior 
to those who served an unseen ting, 

Alexander's conquests had brought a Temporary economic unity 
to the world. His successors did not give tip all the advantages of 
commercial intercourse when they established indcjseudcnt king¬ 
doms. Important changes in the How of trade resulted from the 
foundation of hew court-capitals. Alexandria ami Antioch were 
great industrial as well as romnierrmt centers. Improvements in 
shipbuilding and in the sv iem:e of navigation made possible the use 
of longer and more direct routes between Fast and West, The cities 
of central and of southern Greet* declined as a lesult, Corinth alone 
retaining any degree of prosperity. On the other hand, Rhodes 
profiled. A skillful maintenance of the balance of power among 
•he ambitious sovereigns and the effective control of piracy in the 
Aegean enabled the Rhodians to heroine the international bankers 
of the Hellenistic world. Under the leadership of Rhodes die Hel¬ 
lenic t ides ol Ada Minor grew prosperous. 

The capital width formed the basis of this commercial activity 
came largely hum the stored treasures of the Persian kings, which 
Alexander had released. Royal monopolies, loyal merchant men, 
mya! estates, and royal industries kept this wealth in the hands of 
the kings and of their favorites. In spite of humanitarian wmhnent, 
poverty and want were widespread. 

Unequal distribution of wealth was not a novelty io the Greeks. 
It had sent Them om to new homes in die eighth anti seventh centu¬ 
ries It was a legacy of the imperialistic attempts at Athens, Sparta, 
and riirhcs. It was similarly present in die territories of the Persian 
kings. The I Leileiusiic iikunarrhs made no effort to correct die evil. 
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Serfs arid slave* did most of the work in field and factory. Free 
worker were gradually pauperized. Track and service as a mercenary 
were the only secure avenue of escape I rum poverty ini the mein 
her* iff a t.ipidh dwindling middle * lass. 

Fur die farm laborer, then van no leisure. I lie urban niassev 
were more fortunate. Religious festivals, royal processions.. athletic 
loniesis. and ilie regular feasts of die craft guilds afforded a variety 
of entertain merit* A still greater variety of distractions was offered 
to died more fortunate fellow townsmen, 

Alexanrici and his stictcssnr* bad made Greek, ut rather the Auk 
dialect, die official language of their empires, Ii became the language 
of literature. ManrUio retold the history of Egypt* and Bcrtssui the 
story of Babylonia, in die new tongue. Religious teachers and men 
of business used in Written on parchment or on papyrus. both of 
which were plentiful and relatively cheap, the literature of the 
Hellenistic;: period reached a wide reading- public In order so meet 
the demands of litis enlarged group of readers, successful writers 
followed one of two methods. Some attempted die universal note, 
appealing to the human traits, which all men field in common[ 
others, by concern rat km on a limited field of knowledge, direr led 
their writings io the small group iff specialists, wish interests similar 
to their own. 

Although the literarv output was enormous. there were lew con 
m bur ions to the drama. That which survived was die "new" comedy, 
or comedy of manners, a type well suited to die cosmopolhaii and 
sophisticated audiences of a ^modern" world. 'The tragedies ot 
Euripides were not forgotten. The realism of his play*, the intrica¬ 
cies of hi* verse* ant) the intensely human character of his heroes 
and heroines kepi his plays alive, but there was none to follow him. 
Other Forma of poetry show clearly the great change which new 
political conditions had wmiigtu in tn vn\ thought* and feelings. 
Religious feeling and patriotism were conspicuously absent. T he 
old epics which had described a distant past were considered diffuse 
and rambling. They were replaced by shorter, more comjiart poems 
with modern themes* t kgv and epigram recalled the Ivric poetry 
of an earlier day in form and content, but the differences were 
marked, Alcaeus. Sappho, and the older Ivric poets had writ ten i he i i 
thoughts without caring for the approval of the reader, flu? Hellen¬ 
istic port had his reader comtamlv in mind. Hr tried to attract 
attention io his trivial subjects by a display of tec liitirul skill and 
by the use of unusual words and of hidden meanings. The j Niet 
ventured frequently to instruct, A catalogue iff the stars, the Phe¬ 
nomena of Aratus. was issued in verse form. Another poet, filled 
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with the siieutifk spirit. announced. “I sing nothing for which 1 
cannot produce evidence." The pastoral poetry of Theocritus almost 
persuades the reader dial it, at least, was gum me and sincere; it may 
well have been. If so, it is die only form in which creative genius 
was displayed. 

Prose writing was frequently personal in lone, taking the form of 
autobiography, memoirs, letters of the author, 01 biographies o! 
othei men. V public of tired businessmen and tireless women tie 
manded and received instruction in good manners and in the art of 
shopping. T extbooks and eiicviIt j piled n works were produced. The 
specialists and the polymath were etpiaJlv active, and ol the writing 
<>f books there was tio end. ft may be true, as one critic hay stated, 
that men of the Hellenistic period were supremely unconscious of 
their decadence. It is certain that they were supremely conscious of 
the gte.ituc.vs of their predecessors. Ant if] uni tans collected decrees 
and inscriptions and wrote learnedly of games and sacrifices. The 
literary master pieces of the past received critical editions with 
biographical and textual commentaries, Marks ol punctuation and a 
system of accents were invented to ladlitaie reading, arid the first 
(■reek grammar. with its parts of speech, declensions. ami coujugit- 
tions was published. Hellenistic prose writers had little originality. 
It was from ilmn, however, ili.tt the Romans learned the Greek 
classics. They were teachers and scholars, not creative artists. 

Patronized by kings, the sc holms were given leisure and materials 
for research. The great library of Alexandria, the collections of 
plants and animals, and the Museum, a research institute rather 
than a home of the Muses, were justly famous A passion for facts 
spread from this and other roval centers to the smaller cities. The 
donations ol wealthy i iti/ens or funds from rnunidpal treasuries 
placed elementary and sometimes mure advanced instruction within 
the reach of free born boy*. From their ranks were recruited the 
group who continued their study in the field of philosophy or 
science. 

leisure and the materials for research have been cued as two 
of the aids to the productive research of the Hellenist it jrcriod. To 
them may be added the wealth of new facts which Alexanders con- 
quests had unearthed, ihe cosmopolitan character of the royal court 
i ciiiers, and the tolerant spirit ol the new era. The boundaries ol 
tlte known world were extended, and its parts more accurately 
desc ribed. Mathematical and physical geography reached a ctitmin.. 
111111 m ihr | iioimnm eiuent of the Iicliocentric rheorv. Megastheoes 
described the land and people of northern India; Neardius charted 
the water tome from Mesopotamia to the Indus. Eudoxus explored 
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ihe east coast of Africa; Hanno* the Carthaginian, reached modern 
Sierra Leone, on the western coast* Bin the most adventurous ol all 
was Pyllieas, who penetrated the Baltic. Meanwhile Eratosthenes 
determined the size of the earth: the precession of the equinoxes 
was measured with remarkable accuracy; \iistardms advanced the 
heliocentric theory. Geometry was organized by Euc lid and de¬ 
veloped by Archimedes. The Latter and Ktesibitis Laid the fburtdn- 
{ions of met hanks ami hydrostatics. Medicine and surgery were 
greatly benefited by the anatomical discoveries of Herophilus and 
Era si stratus. In all these fields there remained a formidable residue 
of superstition and unscientific hypotheses. The simultaneous de¬ 
velopment ol astronomy and astrology illustrates this unnatural 
union. Tire promises of astrology attrat:ted the practical man* the 
philosopher, and the superstitious masses. The insistence upon 
predestination and the assertion of ability to predict the future gave 
lo the astrologer an importance which made his lore a veritable 
cult. 

Other phases of Hellenistic religions thought reflect the political /tr%™ 
and economic conditions of the jKniod. World empire had its 
counterpart in world religion, and just as there were many god- 
kings. so Lhcre were numerous cults struggling for victory In the 
field of religion. In the conflict, the deities of classical Greece were 
worsted by the invading ctdis from the Orient. There were features 
common to all of them which illustrate the mull that the appeal 
to the individual L$ a universal appeal Magna Mater Mithras, and 
Sampis (to mention only the most important I appealed to the 
senses in their use of color, sound, and perfumes, All of them 
promised individual immortality. Each hail its mystery* revealed only 
to those who were initiated, and each had its astrological content. 

Hie logical weaknesses of these cults and their failure to state clearly 
the moral responsibility of the individual tinned some men to 
philosophy* There were, indeed* many who professed a religion and 
practiced a philosophy at ihe same time. Although today philosophy 
is thought of as a speculative study, in the Hellenistic period it was 
mitdi more a rule of lift-. Stoicism, 1 pk im-aiissrn. and Cynicism all 
emphasized the ethical side and laugh i men how to live. 

The an of the Hellenistic Age illustrates the changes m Life and Art 
manners. Architectural masterpieces ol the time were more ornate. 

The palaces of the kings w ere Orien tal in size and splendor Houses 
of private citizens (those possessing means) were made more beauti¬ 
ful and more comfortable. Sculptors found it more satisfactory to 
humanize (heir representations ol she gods and to create works of 
art which had no religious significance whatever. The dignity ^rtd 
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aloofness ol classical sculpture were replaced with realistic duplica¬ 
tion of modeIs~attempts to portray emotion and character. There 
was a great advance in technique, a more exact representation of ihe 
liurnan body (based, no doubt, on the anatomical discoveries of the 
Alexandrian surgeons). Many of these changes can he explained by 
the shifting patronage uf an and artists. Kings and private citizens 
wanted artistic products for their huinesor their tombs, Big business- 
too. had its artistic desires, represented by the Colossus of Rhodes, 
which appears to have been an advertising "stunt, 11 Businessmen 
wanted granaries, warehouses, harbors, docks, lighthouses, and ocean 
liners. In this work the artist and the engineer joined hands. 

Much of this development in art began before the days of Alex¬ 
ander, Literature* religion, and science had their transitional periods 
before 33ft li.c. To Alexander and hi* successors is due the credit 
for thr acceleration of a movement already under way and die en¬ 
couragement which made the transition complete. 

Interest in the Hellenistic period, neglected for many centuries by 
admircH of classical Greece, was reawakened in 1833 by Droysen. 
T he texts oT today bear witness to the jjermanenee of this interest. 
The intensive study devoted to Hellenistic life and thought is jusLh 
fled on three grounds, First, the civilization was predominantly 
Greek. Greek reason and Greek artistry permeated its cultural 
pnxlucis. \(u until the fourth century of our era did the Oriental 
elements triumph. Second* Greek i ivili/atioti was given a searching 
test in the fourth century b.c. Orth those elements of that civiliza¬ 
tion which were real ami solid endured the test and issued from it 
triumphantly, A study of the Hellenistic world reveals the perma¬ 
nent contributions of classical Greece, Third, Roman civilization 
iv lb profoundly affected by the Hellenistic East. The Ptolemies, 
Sdcudds. and Antigcmids mav have been dull and tedious, their 
subjet fs mat. have been commonplace, but they carried on the Hel¬ 
lenic tradition and were the guides and teachers of the Romans. 
Tin tease ms for the obvious decline of the second century n,€. were 
ilte real poverty of the Hellcnistir states anti the ruinous effects of 
thr Roman conquest. 

If one word can he stretched enough to include all of Hetknii: 
culture, it is the term used to describe the work of those who te~ 
stored the legacy of Greece to western Europe— Humanism, The 
whole field of human relationships is dominated by worth ami 
ideas of Greek origin. The Hellenic approach to ihe solution of any 
problem is by the use of that strictly human instrument— human 
reason. It has been remarked by Mr, Wade-Cery that the gods ex¬ 
ercised a great deal of ingenuity in preventing Achilles from com- 
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whom the gods would destroy they first deprive of reason. Hato tried 
to save a tyrant kin*’ In the development of the royal youth s 
rational faculty. It was this humanness which mmked the hc.si in 
Greek life and thought from f«gimung to end. 
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'T'HE western Mediterranean in the eighth century n.c. presented 
3 drama similar to ih;it vvliidi w;ii litiiig produced in the Aegean 
urea. The actors (verc city-states (A diverse origins, independent, 
competing, and bellicose. Phoenician. Etruscan, ami Hellenic com- 
MiiLimii s fought among themselves with as much zest as they did 
against tmlives or one another. The weakness of Tyre had forced 
her colonists and traders to shirt for themselves. The Hellenic col¬ 
onies came without much hope of aid from their mother cities and 
bore with ihem the Hatreds which divided Hellas. There were in¬ 
deed years of friendly relations and decades of peace. Without 
them there could have been m» exchange of goods and ideas, no 
time for the temple gem of Paestum. for die architectural glories of 
Agrigemo. fur the splendid coins of Syracuse, and for a thousand 
other works uf jxrace. But the impression remains that men con¬ 
stantly thought of war as “jitst around the comer if not knocking 
at the floor. The only group w hich field out anv hope of peace, anv 
promise of unity, was the trrtiscan. No regular pattern of conflict 
appeared for at least two centuries. Even then one may speak only 
in the most general terms of international or inter racial conflicts, 
Bul political, economic and cultural phases of the struggle may be 
separated and the normal lines of hostility laid down. 

I he hostility between Phoenician and Greek was most persistent. 
Almost two centuries of unorganized warfare preceded the rise of 
Carthage as an imperial city, bm by 5S11 u.c. Carthage was recognized 
as the leader of all Phoenician action. Carthage drove die Greeks 
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from Km them .Spain, defended the Phoenician holding in western 
Sicily; gained control of Sardinia, andn with the help of the Etruscans 
in 535, forced the Greeks out of Corsica. With (he exception of die 
northern shore from die Pyrenees to the Apennines. along which 
Massilm luui successfully entrenched hriselE Lite western Mediterra¬ 
nean was to hr a Carthagiitiail sea. Definite attempt* were nude to 
strengthen Carthaginian ignirul uf the Ulartfic n?asr both north 
and south of the Pillars of Hercules (Gibraltar)- An extant treaty 
between Carthage and Rome, dated about 508 jce, + is die chief 
source for this description of Carthaginian policy. Because of a 
forward movement of the Creeks, the pi I icy was changed to one of 
aggression against the Hellenic possesions in Sicily. A great Cartha¬ 
ginian expedition, however, was destroyed in 480 p e, TradMoil 
placet) this Hellenic victory on the day of die battle of Sab mis, and 
the temptation to unite Carthaginian and Persian attacks as parts 
of an international agreement is dihinds to resist. But no evidence 
of any pact between Carthage a nr! Persia exists. All hough the way 
was opened for a great E lellenie forward movement, no western 
Pericles appeared. \ long duel instead, between Dorian and Ionian 
settlements followed, interspersed with local qttamzk. It was cli¬ 
maxed by the famous Sicilian expedition, a formidable armada scut 
by Athens to capture Syracuse. The account of this expedition in 
the pages <T Thucydides takes the form of a Tragedy of Error*, of 
defeat ami destruction. Syracuse received scam profit from her 
successful defense. The real victor was Carthage, to whose armies 
one Hellenic city after another succumbed in the years which fob 
lowed. Even Syracuse was threatened with siege in 4<16 n.c In that 
year the position of Cartilage in Sicily was stronger than that 
achieved by Persia in Greece at the time of the King's Peace. 

The man who saved Syracuse was the most remarkable individual 
of his generation. Having obtained absolute authority in Syracuse, 
Dionysius Ijegan extending his power over neighboring Hellenic and 
native dries. The intervention of Carthage only lost for her the 
territory she had recently acquired. In die intervals between the 
three separate wars with Cartilage, Dionysius became master of 
southern Italy, dominated the Adriatic, and sent expeditions into 
Etruscan waters. 

The tyranny of Dionysius was based on force alone. The army 
with which he gained and retained control of his empire was com¬ 
posed large!v cd freed slaves and mercenaries. In artillery rmd siege 
equipment lie way unexcelled. His navy was efficient and, by Sffi? 
greater than that ol Athens. Arsenals, dockyard** and granaries were 
built to support the huge war-machine* which at the time of his 
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death, in s.e., included 4D0 men of war. IWMKJft infantry, and 
9000 cavalry The funds necessary for ii& upkeep came From heavy 
taxation. debasement uf coinage, and the looting t*\ temple treas¬ 
uries fi is difficult to discern in lm career smithing more diari the 
sattsTatLimn of a lust for jjnwcr. lie saves! Sitili from Carthaginian 
control and yet allied himself wiih barbarisms in order so subdue 
she <Wrecks of southern Italy. Eli mam respects he was as great -in 
individualist, as much a 'precursor of Hellenism." as his nmteni- 
porary, Xenophon. Although a constant ally of Sputa throughout 
the period of her greatness. Dionysius turned towards Athens in his 
later years.. A celebration in honor of a victory* which he had won in 
the annual dramatic contest at .Athens, brought on the illness that 
ended his fife. 

The death of Dionysius a Horded no relief to the Greeks of she 
West, Syracu&e was plunged into civil war* Hellenic. Sicily was little 
better than an armed ramp, and the Hellenic cities of south Italy 
were the objects ol renewed attack by barbarian native*. Carthage, 
fortunately, did out take any active interest in lid ten it affairs for 
more than twenty years, bin in HTj n new defender against Car 
tbaginian attack was needed. l'hr savior, this Mine, was Ti mu Icon, 
a leader sent, on petition of the people of Syracuse, Irum Corinth. 
Hi* shuck in holding Carthage at bay and in fleeing all Sin ily limn 
lynmt-s is told in ,dl its mi ran dots* detail Ivy Plutarch, but chaos 
followed Tiitioleon as it fiad followed his predecessor. Thh altenin- 
ttiin of chans and tyranny is diaracieristit of Hellenic Sii ilv katho¬ 
des {317-289 b.c) and Pyrrhus (27B—f?7fi tt.cd arc names to be 
added to the list oi saviors of Hellenism. The details of their military 
and political exploits add little that is new. Agatltodcs inaugurated 
the practice of carrying the war into Africa, and Pvrrhus introduced 
to tlic West the elephant as a fighting machine. Hut both saviors 
failed lev e\pd flic Carthaginians or to bring a lasting internal peace. 

The second internal mml conflict took place on the northern 
frontier of the Hellenic settlement in Italy. I he meeting place was 
tfn Eaiifl around the bnv of Naples, since the Etnisi:;tns had gradually 
occupied Citium and Campania, reaching as tar south as Pompeii. 
Hellenic settlers, coming by sea, had established thcinsdvts at an 
earh date at Cumae. The later colonies of Manilla and of Alalia, in 
Cnrsica. aroused the Emi$cam to action. A combined attack of 
Finest am and Carthaginians upon Alalia, in MB tec., diecked the 
Greeks fora lime arid afforded mi op] son unity for fincwan advance 
across the Apennines in the central and lower reaches of the Fu. 
Rcllctm Lind viciorie* in Campania and in l;uium, together with 
local revolts and domestic quarrels, compelled die Etruscans to 
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withdraw to a jKwmon north of the Tiber. An effort to re-establish 
Emiscan influence to the south through a naval expedition va$ 
mined by a king of Syracuse, who derated the Etruscans off Cumae 
in 474 B-C. This was the last threat n! the Etruscans, who spent the 
next, and last, century of their independent existence, in vain strug- 
gks against funner subjects and barbarian invaders from the north. 

The (.reeks, mo, bad natlw opposition uiiji which tu reckon. The 
opposition w;i4 at Inst unorganized and moffeaivt\ Imt before tin: 
Etruscan danger was complete!) removed, some of the larger cities 
formed temporary alliances to conduct military aerations against 
the Luca mam, Messapian*, and Hrimhm*, Bitter quarrels among 
the Hellenic dries and civil war within ilicit walls weakened them, 
while the natives increased in numbers and became more efficient 
fighters. Disaster came in ice., when Dionysius of Syracuse joined 
the f-ii< a mans in a campaign which deprived almost all the HeL 
knic dtics of their freedom, flic death of Dionysius encouraged the 
Lilianiam tu recover his empire for themselves, Military assistance 
from Sparta and from Epirus warded off the evil day for a time, but 
in 272 n.c.. hut-mum and Rhegitim, the last Hellenic cities lo n- 
tti.uii free, fell into the hands ol iitcti from the north. 

One greai barbarian group brought double alike (o £ .arthaginian, 
Greek, and Fmiscam They were the Gauls* or Celts, whose migra¬ 
tions carried them across Europe from east to west and down into 
dir Medhci rartean peninsulas. Carthaginian contact came late, and 
in far western Spain. The Creeks of Manilla knew them well and 
feared them. Hiunystus 1 used them as merc enaries. They were best 
known, however, tu the Etruscans, who were drivers by these land- 
hungry wanderers from r heir settle merits north of the Po. The 
pressure of great numbers gradually broke the Etruscan control of 
all land north of the Apennines. Although the majority of the Gauls 
settled in the Pi> vidlcy and became industrious fanners in the land 
which bore their name, Cisalpine GauL bands of raiders crossed the 
Apennines in iqteimiuetit expeditions for the next half century. 
400-350 it.c. Ik was probably the desperate defense of their homes 
by I he Etruscans which saved southern Italy from Galln conquest. 

The ambitions of leaders, fanatical adherence to political doc 
trines, and lenr and hatred of foreigners were nulv the immediate 
causes of the interminable tv it r s. wldih were waged in the western 
Mediterranean, But the pri/e lor which all the contestants fought 
was the largest possible portion of the apparently inexhaustible 
weal lb of western Mediterranean lands. It w%is the wealth in raw 
materials which made recovery from the ravages of war so rapid. 
Cartilage, with but a small citizen-body, troughi her way to power 
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n idi Spanish ore and African foodstuffs. Sicily was an excellent in¬ 
vestment, even after two hundred and bfty years of war. The wealth 
of somhem Italy was a commonplace in literature. During the last 
century of her independence, Ta rent uni could afford to employ 
kings as leaders of her mercenary armies. 1 he Etruscans wete 
liotot ions For their liiKmv arid even Muslim, shut off in a distant 
corner of the sea. was prosperous. 

Wealth. luxury, and prosperiiy are relative terms. Although it is 
easy to exaggerate the meaning of Hellenic contemporary writers 
In reading modern concepts into ilieir accounts, the existence of 
objects of trade, of an active industrial life, and of a flourishing 
commerce cannot be denied. Arc 1 men I exists have found little, save 
iu Etruria, to support literary tradition. A consideration uf the 
dottiest i< and foreign policies of die important states, however, 
reveals the steady and powerful influence of the economic factor. 

The Phoenicians, as a whole, were traders, preferring peace to 
war. This was true in Carthage also, whose citizen* rebelled rather 
than undertake naval or military duties. It waathts rebellion which 
led to the employment of mercenaries, I lie leaders of the niercc- 
naries and the war party in Carthage were recruited from the land- 
holding aristocracy, fliis party, no doubt, elk taled ihe destruction of 
1 ancssus and hud the roEindattons of a Carthaginian empire. The 
"closed-sea" policy, which drove die Greeks from Spain, Sardinia, 
and North Africa, is known through treaties reported by Polybius, 
the historian of Ruwoc\ intfKtrial success. It* application has aroused 
more ixitirism from modern commentators than from the contem¬ 
poraries affected, for t ,art huginian traders frccpiented Ivtruson and 
Hellenic pTtj w ii hour molest a tion. On the whole, Carthage apjjcars 
to have indulged iu war only when war seemed likely to pay. Had 
the Carthaginians followed, from the first, an aggressively imperi- 
almic policy, the occupation of Messina would have been atiemmed 
long before 265 B.c. - 

TJie Etruscans did not concentrate on the carrying trade, Phoe¬ 
nician and Hellenic merchantmen were not excluded from Etruscan 
ports. The squadron whit It helped to drive Hellenic colonists from 
Corsica in 535 it.c., fought only to preserve the iron deposits oi Elba 
hum Hellenic exploitation. The iron, m smelted or manufactured 
form, followed a I.mil mute, through Laiium and Campania to 
trade terminal* in Hellenic territory . Trade bv land and expansion 
■ ,alw tvt rt ,hc nri »"«l procedures of the Etruscan*. They were 
particularly successful in cultivation of the soil, The most important 
Lin.scan settlements in the Po valley were agricultural centers, and 
the Etruscan uvertards of Latitim wit billed farmers. Ardiacotogy 
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confirm* tradition with evidence of an intricate system of subsurface 
drainage, or irrigation, in Laitum. mid with the ooiiteim of Etruscan 
tombs. which are real treasure-houses. 

A number of factors made land lovers of the seataring Greeks in Gterk* 
sotnh Italy, The soil was much more fertile than that of the home¬ 
land, and the harbors ninth less usable. The on.lv formidable na¬ 
mes, for a ccnum m mo. were tile Upygiatis. who kept the colonist* 
of f araitnm near the sea. Again, easy acres* to the western sea was 
controlled by Rhenium, whose citizens tried to block entrance to all 
comers save theii friends. The greatest enemies of a Hellenic colony 
were its Hellcuh neighbors. I'he reparation caused bv trade rivalry 
h illustrated by a whole series ot competing neighbors, rlius Mb 
kius + Eretri^ Megara, and Sybaris untied in com petition with 
Samoa, Glia It is, Corinth, and Croton. Sybaris solved the immediate 
problem ol her friends by dominating a laud route across Italy, 
leading to the Sybarite colonv of Lam. 

Grain, vines, olives, and sheep were the chief sources of wealth. 

\\ trie, oil. pjttery, hides, and wool were the mdwMiiil products 
ol the large urlmii populations, The FiriHams brought their wares 
to Campania and received in exchange the luxury article* which 
ilie Greeks brought from the Aegean. In like manner, Carthage de¬ 
pended on Hellenic colonists in Sicily for luxuries, as well as for 
the essential oil and wine. Hie Greeks of Sicily, too* found a Fertile 
sml. They were thus, like their cousins in Italy, both middlemen 
and producers. 

f lie most active cultural dement in the western Mediterranean cutiumi far- 
waA J hf lie-lien it This was not a mere echo of the life and thought tor * 
of the ho it i child* Quickly acquired wealth made the westerners 
more Ijo is tenon* bum ibe (Greeks of the Aegean, louder of display 
and nf sbe. and more attracted by extremes in i bought and in act. 

Gibes shifted from the rule nf the mob to the rule of one man and 
hack again with bewildering rapidity. The turns of the largest Hel¬ 
lenic temples stand in Sicily. The wildest tales of effeminacy are 
Told of the Sybarites. For many years Pythagoras ruler! (Totem with 
a completely ascetic dlsdpTine, The greatest physician of his dav, 

Hroioccdcs. the greatest rhetorician. Gurgias, and the greatest mmiii- 
tokink. Einperha left, were children of the West. IVut mm h rh.it was 
less spectacular was carried by lire Greek?- to the fiarharhiiv of the 
West, 1 he alphabet of Cumae was adopted by the Etrascam and 
tlreii' Gilin subjects. The gods of the Greeks were received hv the 
natives nf Smith and Ccniml Italy* Hellenic bronzes and Hellenic 
vases had a decided effect on Etruscan art. Even the conservative 
Carthagintatis were mu untouched by Hellenic inlluence, imitating 
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Hellenic warn, learning the language of Greece, and welcoming the 
goddesses Deni l‘ ter ami Persephone. 

Carthaginian culture, like Carthaginian character, had a bad 
name. It is indeed difficult to find anv trace of Carthaginian influ¬ 
ence outside of Africa. I o the outside world the Carthaginians were 
leaders during centuries in whji.h trade and piracy were closely al¬ 
lied occupations. They had among tlieiu famous eKplmcis, hut r«- 
lust'd to make public the results of thru explorations. ITiey per¬ 
fected the system of plantation cultivation, width die Romans of 
later days looked upon as an antnscd legacy. They produced many 
famous generals, from whose genius the Creeks of Sicily suffered. 
Their customs and dress remained Oriental, as did their religion, 
f he abject submission which their gods demanded of them, they in 
mrn demanded t>| their subjects. It may be that their snobbishness 
annoyed Lheir mmeinpnrnjries, or that contempt For them was in¬ 
spired by fear. In eitliei case, Carthaginian influence was largely 
negative. 

In the hlrusram appears a mingling of Carthaginian and Hellenic 
i is ili/jiiuiis. EttiiMan religion was a gloomy one. Cruelly, super¬ 
stition. and a strict attention i<> form in svorstiip were the prominent 
f fun at (eristics. But the Etruscans were not unaware of the pleasures 
of this lite, They had skilled craftsmen and artists and were greatly 
stimulated bv the contacts wiih the Hellenes. Thoughts and prod* 
nas of Ionian origin inspired them in day* when \tbens was still 
culturally poor I he 1. trust am had solved ilieir economic prob¬ 
lems by setting up a feudal aristoemty in control rtf native sub 
jeits. The leisure thus acquired was spent in a life of pleasure, of 
comfort, and of increasing wealth and power. The cultivated Etnis- 
ran, therefore, could appreciate the religious thought of the Car 
thaginian and yet sympathise with the Creek in his love of life and 
Ins understanding of beauty. 

This was the atmosphere and these the surroundings in which de¬ 
veloped the city which came to rule the known world. Grant that 
the Roman knew Tittle ■>! the omtesl for control of Spain, or of 
Sidl T " T of tile Po valley, the effects of those .oiifliets reached the 
siiecti of his city. An move Spanish iin unless from that oily 
Carthaginian. No more dealings with that genial Syracusan mer 
duuit Diolrysius the tyrant mined him. Let us hope that the Hauls 
will destroy the Etruscans, hkii and bramii." These, however, were 
the sentiments nf a Roman merchant in the third cemuty of his city 
life. The beginnings are buried in the darkness before ihe dawn of 
history. 

The low'd reaches of the filler attracted neither the primitive 
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men of Mediterranean stock nor the invaders from the north- The 
f«v elevations only accentuated tlie extensive lowlands, which were 
almost wholly marshes renewed hy the spring Hooding of the river. 
About thirty miles by boat from the mouth of ihe Tiber, the hud 
Ua * sufficiently high to escape complete Hooding, and the numher 
uJ hills increased. On a group of these hills near the river, traces 
hai'c l>een found of habitation by men of two groups, those who 
cremated and those who buried their dead. I he former were clearly 
1 a tins of Indo-European origin, Ihe latter have been identified as 
descent hints of the neolithic Mediterranean race, as immigrant* 
Irom Illyria. ur as :i part of a later Indo^ Europear* invasion whit h set¬ 
tled in the southern Apennines, I he language ol the iiihinnaiors 
was Oseati, an Ituln-E tnopean dialect WJuicier their origin, they 
were nm Latins, and the signific ant fact remains that the immediate 
ancestors id the Romans were a mixed group. 

I he cultural equipment of the Romans was very simple. Like 
many til the Indo European migrants to the Italian peninsula thev 
emerge from tradition with the transfer from herding lei farming 
completed. J he unit was the family {fam ilia) ; it included the head 
ol the household (patcrfnsnilun) r his descendants, ilie servants, free 
workers ieUentex ), and ihe slaves and animals in a unified group 
over width the father exercised .t truly pairhirdial authority (pattin 
par milt) . N* ton, no matter how old. was freed from the control 
of a living father. AH family wealth belonged co the head of the 
household. Me conducted the family cult ceremonies anti he heir! 
pmer of life or death over each member of bis group, 

t be paterfamilias knew no gods* Formless powers f mimim) with 
capabilities of harming or helping him filled the environs. \ power 
(vesta) of comfort and protect inn was in or near the family hear Eli. 
another ifanw) guarded ihe threshold, and still another protected 
his boundary 1 stones (lint ties ), Diseases (like /cbm, fev-er) were 
mzihgii powers. A spirit of good feeling ( amconlia) was recognized, 
f In- relationship between man and pnicr was purely mechanical. 
Ihe proper ward ox gesture could awaken your nwniim to activity 
or ward of! those hostile to you. 

U one admits, as most scholars di> now, ihe existence of kings in 
Rome, the ad mission is based on the need lor uniting the villages 
into a i uv and fur the sdeettou uf royal protectors. T he traditional 
date of the founding of the city, 7M n o., correspond* to Etruscan 
penetration of the interior and to the beginnings of Hellenic ex- 
paiinicin into Italy, Rome was Ixirn at ihe lime when Hellenic and 
Etruscan influences were at hand ready to contribute to the city's 
development 
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Hie importance ol the foreign factor in Runic's tail) history was 
great indeed. 1 lie trail used by tli< lull folk to reach the sail mars I its 
at the mouth uf the I'ilier, die Via Safari a, passed through the Ro¬ 
man domain. This gave the Romans contact with the tum-Laiin 
gum [is rj| die interior. The land tomes north and smith converged at 
Rome, where the shallow Tibet offered a loot crossing for travelers. 
Hellenic and Etruscan traders soon made lids a we 11-frequented 
road, and tradition records die efforts of kings to make the Roman 
lord more popular than its competitor some distance uptream. 
Tradition also preserved die menuirv of a visit tram an Etruscan 
no tile, who drove into Rome in a «m and remained to he king of 
die city. 

Hie pleasant story of the visitor who became a permanent rod 
deni probably covers actual conquest, a conquest which was part 
of the Etruscan domination of all Lalium. The effect on Rome was 
revolutionary. Technical skill and efficient [cadetship increased the 
crop yields and made [jasturage a secondary occupation. Industry 
was stimulated by the demands of Etruscan overlords and by the 
presence of trained Etruscan craftsmen. Increasing numbers and 
greater spending-power meant a larger ini (tumid on of goods from 
iirecce and the Orient. The polhual development of Rome, and 
ol Latiuiii, kept pace with economic growth. Villages were replaced 
with l ilies, and the amyihii lyoiiics (religious unions) were trans¬ 
muted info political federations. In this development. Rome look 
the lead, becoming the most prominent city of Lalium. greater, in 
fact, than many of the older Etruscan foundations north of die 
Tiber. 

To the ideas which accompanied die foreign rulers and mer¬ 
chants the Romans were not so receptive, Etruscan and Hellenic 
deities were substituted for the formless powers which the Latins 
had been worn to worship. The pleasure and will of the gods were 
determined, in tlw Etruscan manner, through the examination of 
the sacrificed animals, and, in tlte Hellenic manner, through eon 
sulfation of the oracular responses of die Sibyl of Cumae. Never- 
the less, the Etruscan rulers, the Tarquiiis, dunged the diantucr 
and institutions of the Latins no more than did die Norman ion- 
querors of Sicily in the Middle Age*. The love of eomury lik, 
tin exceptional power ui the head of a household ipttfiin potestasi. 

l]l< la men taJ agricultural and family favor of Roman religion, 

a!E remained untouched. The Etruscan tontrib.ition was primarily 
a political and military organization which enabled the Romans 
for many centuries to preserve and m enjoy their own manner of 
living. 
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At the close of the sixth century the Romans achieved inde- The Republic 
pendence. Tt adit ion unfolds a dramatic story of die expulsion of 
the lined and last Etruscan king in 5fH) n.c, h is proisablc, however, 
that the Romans were not the only interested parties, Etruscans 
controlling the next fold up the Fiber at Fklenae were jealous of 
lari|idti success, and their leader, lars Porscnnn, may liavc held 
Rome for a shun time, riieu, too, the Greeks id Campania would 
fie pleased with any weakening of their Etruscan competitors. In 
any event, Rome reverted to its original task. At first an outpost 
against the Etruscans, then the base of Etruscan operations soudi 
of the Tiber, Rome in the sixth century again guarded the iatin 
frontier against northern attack. 

For over one hundred years the attention of (he Romans was Foreign re¬ 
turned to ihe solution of domestic problems. Foreign re Lai ions did fiomofihr 
not cease, not were foreign influences barred. Sea-borne trade was nrt " Tt P ahf,r 
left by treaty almost entirely in the hands of the Carthaginians. 

1 lie demand foj Hellenic objects of trade fell off with the de¬ 
parture of the TarquitWi but die Hellenic idea of gods in human 
form and with human nrtxLs lot homes (temples ) and food (sacri¬ 
fices) was retained. Creeks and Carthaginians concentrated their 
energies in the snuggle for Si* ill The Etruscans, defeated by die 
Greeks at sea and harassed by barbarians horn the north, had de¬ 
clined to the status of neighbors, dangerous; hiu riot invincible. 

The kinglcss city was taken in hand by a suiall well-organised inirmn! or. 
group called patricians. They quickly set up a "kiimship in cum- 
mission," a c onsulship of two off:rials elected annual I v by and from 
the patricians, They gave to these men the hnfmrium, that L*. com¬ 
plete executive and judicial |>uu r er. The only checks were die veto, 
which one consul might employ against die au of his colleague, 
and the body id unwritten customs. In aitual practice, however, die 
advice of a select group of patricians, the Senate, came to have the 
force of law. Rut lu lime of crisis a!! checks were swept away, ami 
one man with complete and absolute authority was elected, .i dic¬ 
tator, There was also an assembly, which included ad the citizens 
and their dependents, but it did little more than register the will 
of the powerful oligarchs. The government was, in brief, a rule o! 
force applied by a small but well-organlied minority to a larger 
group without leaders and without a police, 

The internal history of Rome foi the first two centuries of the /’d t Fit’fifH* l‘i . 
republic is a ret turd of the struggle by the majority, the plebeians, * 

fur equality with the patrician*. In 494 *.c. pa trie bn oppression 
led to ,) secession of the plebeians. When die latter began a new 
settlement nui far from Rome, the jititririans gave way. It was 
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agreed that the plebeians, it they retained to Koine, might elect 
by and from their own number a group of officials, To these Trib¬ 
unes ot the pkbs was given the duty of protecting their fellows 
from the unjust *attacks of individual patrician*- The tribunes were 
plated under tin- prateci imi of ihc gock, To interfere witli them in 
any ivay was to violate the divine law* for which die penally was 
death. 

A second secession gave the plebeian* equality liefute the law. 
Five years later* in 445 b.c., the right of imermarriage was recog¬ 
nized. The ollices of the Slate were gradually opened to plebeian 
candidates- A p!ebi5cite r or decree of Llic plebeians in assembly, was 
recognized ;t* having the force of a law to be obeyed h\ pLUritum 
and plebeian alike. Ii\ 800 fee. the distinctions between plebeians 
and patricians were disiimlJcm* benveen equals. The btlcr had 
gained legal, political, religious, and social equality. 

Under the Etruscan kings Rome had become the dominant city 
of central Italy, the ruler of the Latins. The expulsion of the 
Tarqtiins* the Etruscan kings, meant die loss of that hegemony, 
but some of the lost ground was recovered in 11*3 ip.c. when an al¬ 
liance was negotiated between Rome and the Latin League. With 
tlie assistance of a third group, the Demid, tlie allies were able to 
subdisr t he neighboring hill tribes. In the means line, the Romans 
warded uR Etruscan attaiks and ultimately succeeded in rapturing 
the fortress city of Veil. A disastrous and almost fatal attack by the 
GauU in l*&7 n.c. checked Roman advance, hut was followed by 
quick recovery. Liter Gallic raids were repulsed with ease, and 
expansion continued up to 27 Q ire. w hen Rome tvas recognized as 
mistress ol peninsular Italy. 

Far more important than the military conquest of IljIv was the 
organization effected by the Romans during the years 3fl7 to 270 
rue. A- pins td dii* organization should Lie noted the changes in 
diimcstic instilutions, the development of a miliary machine, and 
the application of novel ideas in the relationship between conqueror 
and conquered. The ultimate success of the plebeians in obtaining 
political and social equality with the patricians by SOU n.c. has 
been mentioned. A new alignment cm t he basis uf wealth necessi¬ 
tated many msimiiional changes. The original division into three 
tribes of ten curiae each had been replaced by an artificial division 

into four city tribes and seventeen ..m tribes. Patricians and 

plebeians alike were enrolled in these tribes, and. as additional ter 
rilory was acquired by the state, new tribes were formed. This 
proctsv tomiritieri to 2-11 a.c., when the total number reached 
thirty-five* 1 he tribal assembh had become the chief legislative 
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body of the Roman state. It had replaced the purely plubcmi as¬ 
sembly filie unit ilium fttebu) as the democratic organ of Hu- state. 
The oki cenntriatt assembly, a grouping of the dti/cm in military 
formation. retained stunt of its electoral pmers. Thu final step in 
the complex pioucdurt of dec bring war was still in its h inds. Even 
the old assembly of the curiae continued to function in lugali/iug 
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adoptions and in confemnir the impfirium upon officials elected by 
the centuries, 

A* the irib.i! assembly was tht voire of iher people (the demo¬ 
cratic element), the Semite was the voice of ihe nobility (ihcr oli¬ 
garchic dement). It was dwaftemrd by a tourinitjiy in dignity 
rtTid autlinrliy, which vurrived all changes. It* legishmve acts, de¬ 
crees, were obeyed by all Control ot war* finance* and foreign af¬ 
fairs teas vested in it. Composed of cx-magfci rates who had a reason¬ 
able expectation of life tenure, the Senate contained the most sue- 
crafnl mid, iii general, the best injiith uf the old nobilily of birth 
and of die new plebeian nobility i>f accomplishment. 

In tlir magistracies am mu ri-muicniaron noted ihe third and 
lomplemmtat dement of an ideal state, ilir monarchical. Ilie mag- 
istrates, armed with the imperium, were, in theory* supreme mav 
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tersof i lie staie. In actual practice, magisterial autfiority wm severely 
limited. The dictator held office only for die duration of the trials 
which lie was railed upon to combat and never to exceed six months. 
The annually elected lchi&uI was checked by the veto of his col 
league in office. A j*atrt of the consular power was now exercised 
by independent censors, Judicial authority was given 10 a subordi¬ 
nate magistrate, the praetor. Perhaps the most effective control of 
magistracy was exercised by the Senate, since the social and political 
future of a magistrate depended on the judgment of that body* 

The great Struggle between the Orders, lhat h* between patri 
cians ami plebeians, hail produced this efficient arid viiishuttuy 
combination iA Magistrates, Senate, and Assembly, hut it had also 
brought into being an independem assemhEy of the plebeians with 
its independent olhnals, the plebeian Tribunes. Here was a state 
within a souc. II no othei proof of Roman skill in government 
existed, it would he complete Tv proved by the fuel I hat these two 
states existed without armed conflict for mote than a hundred and 
fifty years* 

The history of Roman expansion begins, a* it ends, wish a para¬ 
dox. Rome's hist wars were fought in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Its first acquisitions of territory were gained as .1 result of 
w ars of sell'defense, wars to preserve die peace. Yet no people, 
unless it be die Assyrian, profited more by military strength or 
expressed more pride in its armies. 

No warlike action was taken until a special group of priest*, the 
fetiales, conducted an inquiry and determined that an aggressive 
act bad been loitimiiurtL Then, and only tfieri, -lid the Senate 
demand redress* II that were refused, preparation for war was be¬ 
gun. and the <enmriatv assembly was asked for its derision If the 
avienib3\ voted hi the affirmative, tin- Senate assumed cunt ml of 
operations. It is probably for tins reason that no standing army 
existed, A call for volunteers followed she declaration of va 1 or 
the news that no enemy was invading Roman territory. War was 
at first a seasonal ixiujmiori. carried on in such a manner as m 
interfere as little: a& possible with the business of making a living, 
I 11 the early fperiod, the divisions were those indicated by the cen¬ 
turies uf i hr asseuibh. the more wealthy men forming the cavalry, 
the middle class the infantry, and (he landless poor the light-armed 
troops The development of this forte of fanner-citizen soldiers 
into the Roman legions of q<lasi-professional character was the re¬ 
sult of centuries of war. But from the first at least sinit the days 
of the Etruscan kings, the Roman soldier was well disciplined. The 
patriarchal iibsohu^ni of the Roman fmtwftimiliti* made the Ro- 
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iiiuii youth a irateable recruit. The im per ium of the consul or 
representative, on campaign was as great ;u that of the latbci on 
the laim. I lie construction of a fortified camp each night was and 
is at ume a prooi of rim discipline and an indication of inielligcni 
leadership. 

Changes in the niiliiary system c ame slowly. The prolonged siege 
of Veil brought pay foi military service. The desirability ol con- 
tintijt% in command led to the poxonsutahip. which was merely an 
extension of tenure beyond the year ol office for the consul in 
command of troops. The foundation of military and maritime col¬ 
onies I urn idled advance bases lor (he Roman nrtni.es a* frontiers 
moved farther and farther away front the > ity. The Vhi Vppia, btlih 
in 3T2 b.Cl, ivas ihe first of the vast network of military highways* 
The only valid excuse lor war. namely* self-defense, remained tin- 
( Fringed, bin the protecting arm of Rome embraced those who had 
allied llienii»eIves Lu ho r as well as those who had been forcibly 
federated. 

The wars undertaken during the fir-a century ol Jhc Republic 
were in genera! those of the allies—Rome, the Latin League, and 
the nenuru After a successful war, these allies would ronfiarate 
some hind of die conquered and establish on it a colony of R< smarts 
and Latins. These colonies became members of the latin League, 
bound to Rome and to the others by treaty, they were military 
outposts, protectors of the conquered against other enemies, and 
preserver* of peace in the recently subdued area. Mean while. Rome 
fought and conquered independently of ihe l eague. On die ter¬ 
ritory gained by these wars. Koine placed Roman citizens, either in 
colonial groups of individually. The treaties of |urate diluted by 
Rome after her wars invariably contained the let ms of ail alliance 
with Rome. Victory gave to Rome the right to dictate the terms, 
which varied from town to town* or from tribe to tribe. Rome re¬ 
served the right 10 control the foreign affairs of her new all) and 
asked for a military contingent, but local self-government and free¬ 
dom ironi taxation were granted. 

In ME> E-C- the Romans were supreme in central Italy, The sLate 
included Rome and Roman colonies, which were themselves rep¬ 
licas of the mother citv. inhabited by Roman citizens and subject 
to Roman law ami io Roman magistrates. There was also the lafin 
League—the origin a I mem Iters and the new Latin colonic*—allied 
to Rome on a basis of equality. Then there were the interior allies 
who had surrendered some of their sovereignty to Rome. The total 
was a federation. 

Fearing that the equalii) which they enjoyed would not be 
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permanent. some members of the latin League announced (licit 
with (in wtiJ in the year 340 u.c. Home interpreted iliis secession 
movement as an act of hostility, declared war. anti subdued die 
Latins by 538 b.c. Then was applied a new principle in political 
expansion. I ht: citizens of towns which had remained loyal were 
granted all the rights of Roman citizenship. Their chics were called 
mioiiiif/ia civitim ftvmanorttm. Other towns were granted only the 
pi L.tic riglns of Roman < it bu ildup. that is, tliri did not have dir 
rights ot voting or of holding office in Rome. They were called 
chfitatrs sine tuffr/tgio, states withorn die suffrage. A third group, 
in which were found the most dangerous or least trustworthy of 
Rome s lots, were denied citizenship and placed under the super¬ 
vision of a Roman tohmv or of a Roman official. The four lit. by far 
the largest group in the federation, were the Italian allies, sorii 
ItalicL I 1 1 is novel form of expansion would jnolxibly lie looked 
dpott wit]i little favor today, although it lias been accepted by die 
men uf the 1 ramvaal. Hut in the fouitii century u,c,, defeat meant 
extermination, slavery, or subjugation. The alternative offered by 
die Ron in j is was acceptable to the Latins, and, used sparingly al 
first, was extended to other non-Latin communities in Italy. The 
effect of this new policy was slow in developing, I<or the next two 
generations men fought }ust as bitterly against Roman advance, 
but die tillimate mid crucial tesl of the federation, applied by Han- 
tubal, found it an indissoluble union. 

\ u list of reasons for tin- sun ess of Rome would be complete 
without some reference to location. Accessible in time of peace, 
«»}>■ defended in time of wav, Rome w;is the logical capital of 
t-uimn. The military strategist would note that, in the struggle 
for rontrol of July, Rome fought aloni> interior lines. Etruscan 
training and Emiscan leadership for cenuin gave great advau- 
laRCS to the Romans. The stubborn refusal of the Romans to ac¬ 
knowledge defeat at the hands of an enemy saved them from niin 
on more diiin one occasion. 1 Fus <ul ii tide towarfl iititsulcis is 
in marked contrast io the spirit of compromise which made the 
Struggle between the Orders a gradual evolution, lint superior to 
itic'sc i|ii,ilifusiioni and more lasting in their effects were the rigid 
adherence to maty obligations, the political tolerance, and ike 
voliiiit.iTV cxitnsion of citi/emhip rights. Ehcse wete the Iminda- 
uons of the grandeur that was Runic.” 

It is customary n. find in Rome's milhary successes proofs of 
land-hunger, of gieed, of a persistent indifference to the rights of 
others. Hut die fads that probably not more than live per cent 
ol contjucml kind tvas occupied by Roman settlers, tli.n no taxes 
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were levied on the conquered, and that the good faith of the Romans 
was not challenged appear better to support die theory of war 
for serf-defense only—war for the sake ol peace. Two hundred years 
of hypocrisy should have given Hannibal thousands ol allies in the 
peninsula. The truth, bitter to him, was dial (here was bin a 
handful* 

The conquests ol Alexander the Great had i nrncd the atccniiim 
of the Greeks to tin Ea*L The division of Ids great empire iriM 
kingdoms, leagues, and independent rUy-statcs produced situations 
so intricate t]bat the interest and energy of soldier, statesman, and 
merchant remained fixed in Else eastern Mediterranean. The West 
was left to work out its own political and economic problems. I he 
Carthaginian answer w\as a sea closed to all but her own merchants. 
She sought pointful <oiitrol only fur the preuection of her traders. 
The Roman answer was the search for and maintenance of a fron¬ 
tier which would ensure peace *o Rome and m Rome's allies. Com¬ 
mercial treaties and a formal alliance of the two states against 
Pyrrhus arc indications of the help which each could give the other. 
But the incorporation of the Greek seafarers of south Italy in the 
Roman federation, increased the possibilities of friction. Se was 
more by accident than by design that the Straits of Mcssana became 
the background of the first conflict. Cat tfiagt needed control uf the 
Straits in older to perfect her rlu&t-'ri-sca (polity, Rome needed con¬ 
trol in order to protect the interests of her new subject-allies. 

Cultural differences used to he cited as the underlying cause of 
tlse contest between Rome and Carthage. More recently, the oc¬ 
cupation of Sicily has been emphasised on the ground That it was 
a part of a comprehensive plan of Roman expansion. U is djffkuh 
to reconcile these ascribed causes with the thesis that Rome waged 
war only in self -del disc. It is possible that both weir important 
reasons for prolonging and enlarging die struggle, but it seems 
4 leat that tlie Carthaginian marc ituu.\unt r which worked against 
Rome's allies, and the Roman polity of prut cuing her allies would 
inevitably lead to war. 

Rome won a contest which stretched out over twenty-fotu long 
years. Her rewards Un victory were the island* between Sicily and 
Italy, all of Sicily save the territory oF her ally Syracuse, and an 
indemnity of thirty-two hundred talents (3G25;000 gold)* Through 
a liberal interpretation of the rule of sdNlcfense. the islands of 
Sardinia and Cornea were acquired V2M b.c.) . 

\ returned soldier*' settlement act of 238 b.c., granting lauds to 
veterans in ihr northeastern part ol the peninsula, disturbed the 
lung peace between Gauls .md Romans. Gallic raids in the newly 
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settled territory led to a war which advanced Koine's northern fron¬ 
tier to the l*«p river. Piratical a:lacks upon 1 tali ate-Greek shipping 
in the Adriatic resulted in a War, which ended with Roman occu¬ 
pation of naval bases on the eastern side of the sea, By 220 a t:. 
Rome was not onlv stronger but also much more interested in 
western Mediterranean commerce. The interests of Mass ilia, an 
ally <p| Route, were threatened hs Carthaginian expansion in Spain. 

I In representatives of Kumr secured from [he Carthaginian com¬ 
mander in Spain a promise that lie would not advance north of the 
Ebm riser, lint further intervention by Rome, sotiili of the Ebro, 
impelled Hannibal, lire Carthaginian leader, to an at lack upon the 
heart of ihe Roman federation. 

Hannibal's itieiumabb nmtpiest of the Alpine [passes, his derisive 
vk tone* over three Ronum armies, did not result, is he had hoped, 
in 11 (ii'snliiiinn nf the federalir>n Without reinforcements from 
Carthage or assistance from his ally, Philip V of Mavedon, he 
ma i n t ai ned himself tor fourteen years in the Italian peninsula. In 
202 ti.f,., Carthage paid ihe price for Hannibal** error in judg¬ 
ment, An indemnity of ill, OKI talents, the surrender of all war ele¬ 
phants. ol all save ten triremes of her navy, of title to any part of 
Spain, of all land in Africa, except that near ihe city of Carthage, 
of the i iglu to wage war outside of Africa, of the right to wage war 
in Al l it a without Koine's .omeul—these w ere I be terms accepted 
by Carthage. 

Eii lififi u.c, Rome held Sicily. Sardinia, Corsica, Spain, the Po 
valley, and exercised control over the Adriatic. The results of this 
rapid expansion were not altogether bad. In spite ol the great loss 
of life arid propens, there Were compensation* in the slave lalmr 
of countless war captives, in the cash indemnities received in in¬ 
stallments from Cartilage, and in die revenues From the newly ac¬ 
quired territories, The old regime of small farms, however, had 
(Xissed Trade and industry obtained a greater amount of attention, 
large estates replaced the small farms, and slave labor was used on 
the land There was a shift from cereal culture to dial of the olive 
and the vine. In some of the districts devastated by Hannibal were 
great cattle-ranges given over to slave herders. 

The prolonged and distant campaigns had developed two new 
economic groups. Many farmers, in despair or disgust, had left their 
farms and entered military service as a more Satisfactory lorm of 
making a living. Other men. with some capital, had found it 
profitable to undertake public contracts. Food, clothing, and muni- 
ttous In, the armies had to be furnished in large amounts and on 
short nolice. The rewards were very attractive and the returns 
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ecru in. In time of peace, the suite accepted bids tor the building of 
loads, temples, and public buildings as well as for the collection of 
all taxes. The system was old but die volume of business tints 
transacted before Urn Punk Wat's was small. As the business of the 
state increased, die wealth and power of these public contractors, 
fruhliifwi, advanced. 

The const! tu no it weathered die siunm without mush change, Sen 
ate and Assembly worked in harmony, the former tending to as¬ 
sume all responsibility, 1 he rcsixnisihiluy was an enormous one 
and brought with it a corresponding increase in power. Fite Senate 
frequently forgot its consiifutionat bmitaiions. but This usurpation 
of authority was not challenged bv the Assembly, in part because 
(he Senate accomplished die work so efficiently, and in pari lie 
cause their was no V&seinbly machinery for transacting imperial 
business. The anion ol the Assembly in 212 B.C. {see p* 128T 
however. proved that h could intervene in foreign affairs when 
Senatorial action was displeasing to it. The practice of changing 
officials each year was in pan given up: when n competent general 
was found, he was allowed to remain at hh task as proconsul until 
ii was completed. The judicial work formerly fondled by one of- 
(trial, the praetor, increased to die point where a colleague was 
dot ted to assist him, I his officer, the pmetor peregriniiS . judged 
cases lietweeii resident aliens {an indication of increasing business 
activity in Rome). New praetorships were created for the admmiv 
tuition of the new province** In general, it appeared that the gov¬ 
ernment width rouId include all of Italy in its scope could again be 
expanded sufficiently to meet the needs of a power controlling the 
entire western Mediterranean 

One important result of Uil: First Punic Wat was the acquisition 
of Sit ily r Tliis was the first [JoSMissinii ol Rome outside of Italy, 
ami the decision concerning its relation eo the icst of the state was 
ol vital inqwimrue. Sicily might l.« treated as a [sari ol Italy and 
receive the federal type of organi/atiou used in the peninsula It 
might, on tlu othe r hand, retain its pre Roman tiTgam/aiion. The 
Romans preferred ific: second alternative. Only three cities were 
granted treaiies of alliance similar to those so freely used in Italy. 
Some land was confiscated and administered in much the same 
manner as otir puhUr land in Alaska. A few cities were granted 
special favors, but over three-quatiers of the island was governed, 
as it fiad been Ik 1 tore the conquest, in accordance with Hellenistic 
theory. Rome simply unik the place nf local king, m tyrant, de¬ 
manded it tribute in kind, levied other taxes, and treated die ftopu- 
1ation as subjects. Administration of the province was vested in an 
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annually elected praetor with military, judicial, and executive 
authority. Tims, in 2!’? bx„ when Sicily received her charter <>i 
organ i/at ion, the lex provincial, anti her first praetor, Rome be- 
tame an imperial slate. 

The oct'upation of Sardinia and Corsica was not so easily com¬ 
pleted. i-ack id natural wealth and dir wildness nl die native impu¬ 
tation had discouraged die Carthaginians from undertaking a 
thorough conquest. What ihe Romans acquired was bud hall con- 
nulled, half free. I he lowlands were tilled by peasants, either 
name or imported from Africa, white the highlands were occupied 
by refugees, brigands. and raiders, fn spite of frequent attempts, 
the Romans were unylde to establish peace until 175 b.c„ when 
Tiberius Gracchus the Elder returned to Rome with a report of 
80,000 natives killed or captured. Even then, peace was hut tern- 
I voracity secured, and the islands were little more than imperial 
Im iidins throughout ihe hist century of their rule by Rome. 

Spain was a troublesome acquisition Irom the first. Si/e, dis¬ 
tance, and the fighting power of the natives were factors which com¬ 
bined to make organization extremely difficult. The unusual proli- 
lctm demanded unusual solutions; the plans, which were adequate 
for the administration of Sicily, could not fie applied to Spain. 
Tlieie iviis little pre-Roman ofgani/alioit on which to build, and 
the distance from Italy negatived any extension of the Roman 
fedeiaiion to Spain. 

The defeat of a Roman army in 212 b.c. almost induced the Sen¬ 
ate to postpone the snuggle until Hannibal could be dislodged 
front Italy. Nevertheless the plebeian* insisted that die war b L - 
carried on and conferred the imficritmt on an inexperienced youth, 
Publius Cornelius Sdpio. With the support nl the people, but 
without the blessing of the Senate, Sri pin reopened hostilities, 
succeeded in driving the Carriiaginiam from Spain, and returned 
to Rome, after a five-year campaign, during which he had gov¬ 
erned the peninsular with truly regal powers, His was the first 
great extraordinary command, extraordinary because it was granted 
to one who had field no office of state, and because it came in 
the form of a frtitmciium. a decree of die toticiUum pltbis. St ipiu 
continued his roval manner in the conduct of the last phase nl the 
war: it was tic who, as consul, carried the war into Africa and de¬ 
feated Hannibal, at the battle of Zama. 

I he government of Spain by f/lehuciiinti continued until 197 
&.C., when the peninsula was divided into two provinces, and two 
praetor ships were treated for Hither and Farther Spain. The former 
was based on the partially Hellenized district of the Northeast, and 
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i hr latter on the Fumthcd valley of die Bad is. Beyond eat It prov¬ 
ince was an unknown area occupied by tribes of varying degrees of 
culture* The natives hatl welcomed Sc i pin as a savior. but they 
had no desire to exdiange Carthaginian lor Homan rule. I lie 
occupation of Spain thus brought to Rome a new frontier threaten¬ 
ing Roman peace, and a new type of commander threatening ihe 
republican tonsdutlinu and seiiaioib! control. 

J w r o forces were arrive tlmmgliOLEt the first live centimes of tin 
city's life. One was rlie point of view. ihe way of living, w1ih.1i the 
Roman had inherited and shared with Jus iellow-ljuins and with 
the other Italic iInrin European» groups in die peninsula.. Ihe 
bundle of habit*, thoughts, and feelings which was Roman char¬ 
acter survived many attacks Irniii the second force which was ex- 
Lein a L The second, the foreign element present in Italy before 
Rome was founded. continuously exerted an influence on Roman 
institutions. There was never a chance for immol institutional 
development. The iion-ltalu influences could not be overcome. 
Ruled by Etruscans, visited by Clarthagintam and Creeks, the urn 
sophisticated Romans were stibjei ted to a IIehmI of suggest ions and 
order*. To this must he added rite rf implied (ion that Romans we i c 
blessed with :t pnvei of assimilation like thai of die Persians, 

The extremely conservative nature of the Romans (ought bard 
to retain that whit h ihev cherished. Tradition gave as cause for the 
expulsion of the kings a violation of the mores nmwriim* die cus- 
toms of the forefathers. that body of unwritten rules which estab¬ 
lished detent ansi proper conduct. Even the marked change* in 
religion did not change the spirit behind Mis of a religious rhur- 
it ter. The incuntaiion to .1 ttutiten and the prayer to a god w ere 
equally formal, both of them oral contracts. Nol lor a long time 
did prayer have any emorionat moment. 

Familiar habits and insrumituts were present'd and fixed in law; 
The Twelve Tables* pub fished in 450 B.c- P present a farmer's law* 
although Rome had been a trading renter foi mam decades. The 
father’s power over Ills famth was untouched. He still controlled 
tlie weal tit of hi* household and dictated the marriages of his sons 
and daughters. The siriii discipline and mpert bit conventions 
whkh die {tttir rfftmitifls exercised in a Sjrtirtandikc. hniuorles-i man¬ 
ner at home fi.ul its vdeimi i EHimcrpam in puhlh life 

A story told by Cicero 1 well illustrates the formality and ob¬ 
servance of rules of ancient Rome, 3t begins in controlled emotion 
mid ends properly in die Frustration of an upstart plebeian. The 
Senate in variably authorized a consul reluming from a victorious 
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campaign lo ride through the dty in triumphal procession directly 
Iti tile temple of |iipiicr. For the moment the consul was mute 
than human; In: was Jupiter remming htun victory u> his liotJiC- 
llut even Jupiter had tt> hah when another sacrosanct individual, 
a tribune of the pit hs, blocked the narrow roadway. A consultation 
ultimately produced tin- solution The consul's daughter. a Vestal 
Virgin was summoned. Her process to the temple of Vesta, where 
she helped to maintain the sacred tire on the iity*i hearth, timid 
not be blew Ltd, even by a tribune. Cicero and the procession ion* 
timie with (he three anon in the moving chariot, lire daughter cm* 
bracing her lather in order that he might not be removed forcibly 
by the tribune. The date of the incident is MS b.c. 

An era nf peace after the conquest of Italy might have preserved 
for Rome the many excellent characteristics of Iter simple and dis¬ 
ciplined way of life, But the shock id wars, increasing itiq»eri;d 
possessions, and the ever-growing comat ts with cultures more com¬ 
plex -uid more sophisticated titan her own again denied the pos¬ 
sibility of normal adjustment. Consider, for example, the effect of 
the Piijiu Wars on the piifrirt potcstiis. Prolonged campaigns (ten 
to twenty years in Sicily, twelve years and more in Spain, fourteen 
years in Italy! removed rhe sons from paternal supervision. The 
pv and loot which the soldier acquired, his pcvulium castrnur. 
were legally his. I) is) rat Lions in Spin were few. hut in South Italy 
and Sicily a new world was Iris to enjoy. The veteran, on his re¬ 
turn, could not lie forced hark into die old routine of respect and 
obedience. 

Those who remained in Rome, together with an increasing num¬ 
ber of refugees, the flotsam and jetsam of war. bin It up an emo¬ 
tional demand which the formal and impersonal religion of Rome 
loulri not answer. The desperate recourse of the priesthood to 
human sacrifice did not succeed. The cry of the populace was 
quieted with the introduction of the Greek Rite. Banquets for the 
gods and games in their btmoi prepared the way for supplications 
ami for heartfelt prayers. The aid Roman practices and beliefs 
were replaced with Hellenic concepts. In 204 a.c the Romans 
again sought help from the East. Since their gods had failed to drive 
the gods of Hannibal from Italy, they petitioned the Great Mother 
of the g ri, ls to aid them. I he j Xtnft’T arrived from Pessimis 

in Asia Minor accompanied bv her priests. Within two years H,tn- 
ndwl had left Italy and been defeated in Africa. The Great Mother 
Had earned permanent residence, and she remained to share honors 
with the Hcllem/cd j-ofls of Old Rome. 

Before the yaw £0B a.c. Rome tame to resemble the Hellenistic 
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Mules in many respects. The presence of Greek slaves—war cajv 
livcs from south Italy and Sicily—was rapidly changing the do 
rncstic life of the nobility. Slave teachers donors, and businessmen 
began to lake over [he dudes once performed by the heads of house¬ 
holds. Greek men r >1 let mi’s were making the Romans proudly con¬ 
scious of their past. Tla-y invented a Trojan origin for Rome (the 
Aeneas legend) and linked ih.it rfis-Nmi liegmning tu historic. Rn- 
man records with a piitureMjue account over which scholars still 
dispute. Homer was translated into Latin to serve as a textbook for 
children; Greek comedies were translated and presented to amuse 
the populace. Kings anti city-states of the Fast sent embassies seek¬ 
ing alliance with this victorious power of die West. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Roman World, 
200-3! R.G. 


B EFORE iIk Roman* could make good thdr losses or grow ac¬ 
customed m iheir new fj-nsinon. dicy were tailed upon U> enter 
die complex political life of the eastern Mediterranean. The tall 
was made upon the basis of treaties of friendship. A weakened Egypt 
and a frig lit cued group of smaller states begged for assistance against 
n coalition of [be two great kingdoms, Syria and Maccdoih The 
Senate hud first m decide whether a Ft lend, amicus, bad a right to 
the protection which Rome had always granted an al]y t mrhis. Al¬ 
ter obtaining die consent of the felial priests t*i the more liberal 
construction* the Senate had to overcome the smwiHingness r>f die 
array to vote for war. Why was die Senate so eager for war? S[>e*- 
uhtiiMis of modern cc s mm emu tors vary from altruism through a 
desire for reputation and distinction, down to jniie greed. In their 
arguments before the assembly of Use centuries, the senators pointed 
out that war with Mated on was inevitable. If any connection exists 
between results and causes, altruism, or phill idhnism, was the 
dominant idea of the Romans, lor Rome returned from the war 
with Macedon. and from another whip Syria, without territorial 
gains, with nothing but indemnities which bauU paid her ex¬ 
penses. The public declaration of her polirv came iu the pun Luna¬ 
tion of Iftf* is i... in which the freedom of the Greek city-states was 
made a part of Rome's foreign policy. Three years later. Roman 
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diplomats offered to relinquish this protectorate over die Asiatic 
Greek cities in return lor si promise from the Syrian kin£ to keep 
out of Fiiiope Bui die refusal of the offer by Anrioriuis, and his 
sitbscquciu defeat, unde it linnet essary to explain this deviation 
from die earlier stand. On die whole, Roman armies had defeated 
enemies, protected frieiidi* and retired iiora the East with glory 
and honor 

The efFerts of this intervention in the eastern jidUini] arena 
were not wholly beneficial. There were proofs that the (deal* which 
prompted intervention could not he upheld, and that the ex per i- 
ence gained in the East was dunging Roman character and insti* 
nations. In die first place, a change tan be noted in the feeling of 
Rome toward her allies in Italy- The last Latin colony was founded 
in 184 B,c»r From that year, all rewards for service lo the state in the 
lomi of laud allotment* were reserved for Roman citizens. The 
policy of a limitation was checked, anti Rome began to treat Italians 
aiv die did her subject, fit the second plate, a change may be noted 
in the attitude of the Romans towards; treaty obligations pnrtiru- 
larly in the West, Provincial governors were careless in the observ¬ 
ance of treaties with border tribes. The Senate nor only Failed to 
reprimand the governors but even encouraged abrogation of treaties 
which impeded the advance of the Roman frontiers. In the third 
pb.ii:. the attitude of the Romans towards the (decks changed, 
DiMmst, contempt. and haughtiness replaced the earlier scrub 
menu of friendship and respect* The result was, that the champions 
of Greek civilisation, the idealists who followed Sri | no Afiirauus 
the Elder, had to ^ivc way in the Senate before the attacks of prac¬ 
tical men like Cam, who hated she Greeks. Cato and hb followers 
com rolled the situation during she next war with Macctlon and 
dictated rhe terms of settlement alter the battle of Pydna* Ib 7 e,L 

But even Cato was unable to hold in check the passions and de¬ 
sires which Ids policy had encouraged. Hr wished to punish and re¬ 
tire, just as Scipio whited to prince! and retire. A third group 
ijii liul-rd those who were eager to punish, la conquer, and to 
remain in conquered territory that Uiey might exploit it. It was 
this group which added to Cato's polity of blood and iron ele¬ 
ments of frighi fulne*\ terrorism, insult, and robbery. Their grow¬ 
ing Influence is illustrated in the events of the period from 167 to 
W &-g. 

Incompetence and cruelty are the mildest tcrim with which to 
describe Rome’s foreign policy. After the defeat of Macedon in 
lf >7 r.c.l the Romans punished friend and U>c alike. They divided 
the kingdom of Maci'don into four republics and it/iircth leaving 
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only ti Few observers to report the result of this preposterous ex- 
periuient. A pretender aroused the king-loving Macedonians to 
revolt. Rome intervened, crushed the rebellion, and organized the 
kingdom into j province iJ16 u.c,), Throughout the period the 
cities of the Achaean league (friends and allies of Rome) were 
increasingly restless.* One thousand of their leading men had been 
summoned ru Rome in lh7 b,c.. acc used of treachery, bin had 
never been brought to trial. In I Tall) n.c., the Teiurn of the three 
hundred survivors Tcstiked in war. Rome was once more success 
ful, proving her muster v b\ the capture, sack, and utter destruction 
of Corinth. Greece then became a Roman protectorate of isolated 
cities. Another ally of Rome, the king of Perga mum, was vuvpectcd 
of treachery because he had .uieiujsud mediation between Rome 
and Macedou. Deprived of territory and insulted, he was at least 
permitted to retain his throne nmil Uh dealh. The brother who 
succeeded him, recognizing the inevitable. bequeathed his kingdom 
to Rome upon his death in 133 j kc, Syria, weakened by dynastic 
quarrels and rebel lions subjects, was subjected to interference and 
intervention, which she resented but was forced to endure. Rome 
also intervened In Egypt with the intention of profiting by Egyp¬ 
tian weakness* and with the result of destroying what little power 
Was left III the hoi of the Ptolemies. 

Throughout the long struggle with Philip of Mactdom Amiodim 
of .Syria, and Pmeij* ol Miucdofi, the West occupied „* secondary 
jKJshion in Roman thought, The natural desine of Rome to con¬ 
trol the entire peninsula of Spain mci with an equally natural 
desire lor freedom t>n the jxm of the natives. The resultant wars 
were interrupted by the demands for military concentration in tire 
East and became more inhuman in conformity with the i hanging 
character of the Roman people* A long sustained resistance in the 
center of Spain* From 1x3—133 n.c., ended with the capture of \ti- 
mamia. At that dale die Romans controlled about iwo third* of the 
peninsula* The peace which billowed brought a measure of com- 
hut to the mhahmum. but mans decides were to elapse before the 
meniorv of past wrongs was replaced with the benefits ol good gov¬ 
ernment. 

Qmhage recovered from the severe losses of the Second Punic 
War with reinaiLkhk speed, thinks to the admuiistrathe abilil* of 
Hannibal, bui Roman feat led tu intervention bduie whtiJi Han¬ 
nibal lied. \ long series nl \Hirwt iitimis followed lltey provoked 
the Carthaginian* inn* a violation of the treaty uf 2b2 tec.* a viola- 
lion accepted by Rome .tv an cm me for vv.tr Carthage met titer same 
fate as that of Corinth. and her territory was added to the list of 
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Rome's piDviiii'tS although Rome's all v and tal S-paw, the 
of \imiidkt, had hoped to ret five it ns a reward. 

it U customary- to comment jonifwhsi regretfully upon the domi 
nation of the Mediterranean world by Rome. I he regret arises 
from a cons idem lion of Roman weakness rather than of F.astem 
strength. A glance ai the rts|ieetive offerings of Fast and West may 
clarify tltin statement. The East had little to offer along political 
and military lines. Its contribution to ihe new era lay concentrated 
in defenseless Athens. The forme) greatness of Athens on die sea 
^nd in diplomacy had vanished. None ol the earlier civic activities 
of ilu- Athenians remained to aiit.it I their interest, and thus we 
1 1 nd die people rd Athens turning tln-ir attention to mush. athletics, 
and art. Philosophy and religion also played an important Kile in 
Athenian life, Tfie humanitarian spirit, the oilier ethical teatures 
ol llellenistii philosophy and Hellcniitii cults, the refinements 
of life, nicety of thought, clarity ol expression, and a general ur¬ 
banity were the positive contributions. Rut ihe Romans Found in 
Athens, and throughout the East, greed, luxury, and an undue 
emphasis upon the right of the individual to self-realization. I hesc 
evils they either fought against in vain or surrendered to with 
little effort. 

(in the other hand, the Roman slate u-piesenti’d the best in Oc- 
cider)ml life in the third ( entnrv B.C- The development of die Ro¬ 
mans in agriculture had not passed the primitive siage, their iri- 
di IS trial life was in its infancy, their religion was simple, and their 
institutions in general immature, bin they did have certain ele¬ 
ments which were woith while—ihe strict discipline of family 
life, the sober judgment of lionise, practical, hard-working men, 
and a contempt for effeminacy. The ideal combination or the best 
ol the two offerings was not realized. The period from 221) to lf>7 
a.c, was n time ol decline, of failure, and of sur vival of the worst 
in Hellenism, as it was a period of increasing growth of the disease' 
of empire in Rome. Home was strong enough 10 destroy the armies 
of the East, but she was too weak to withstand the co timer often 
site ol a decadent sophisticated cult me. 

Aftt-r a century and a half ol conquest. Roman society had 
gi tally thanged. The social group were headed by a senatorial 
i lass, ambitions, jealous of power. and. to a great extent, zealous 
in ihe pursuit id happiness through vice, \lmt»t equal in pm mi 
nt-iuv was a capitalist group of bankers, landlords, and investors. 
Many ol them remained in Rome, hut a large number were seek¬ 
ing a quick and easy mail to wealth in ihe provinces. The veterans 
of the frequent wavs formed a large Imdy of semi-proFessionaJ sol- 
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dierSi corrupted. increasingly unruly, ami eager for campaigns 
which promised loot raihci than glorv* The Roman populace, 
composed of hindleg freemen and emancipated slaves, was little 
belter than an unruly and selfish mob. Beneath all these and 
alfeituig ibe lives of all above them, were The staves, drawn from 
every quarter of like empire, many at them catering to the vices of 
their masters and depriving the honest poor ol ilie means of liveli¬ 
hood- Romans of the old school were si i 11 iu be found on the hu ms 
of central and north hah, hut the spread of the plantation sv-ucm 
was steadily reducing their numbers. The lew owners td small 
farms followed the lead of she great landlords, and iuhstiiutcd olives 
and vines for cereals. JVm books and shilled slaves increased the 
quantity and improved the quality at these new products* For 
grain die Roman people depended more and more upon Sicily. 
Africa* and southern Spain, The slave gangs of the great estates 
were mercilessly driven. The result was a violent outburst in Sicily, 
iti I ’M m:, I his was only the hist of a series of revolts. Rut the num¬ 
ber ipf slaves was constantly replenished In w;its and by the ac- 
livitin nj Roman sbve-deateis at Delin. The latter resorted to 
wholesale kidnapping when the supply of w;u captives was inade¬ 
quate. Aside t mm this lucrative trade, ihc Romans refrained Iram 
commercial vemures. Commerce and industry were left largely to 
provincials and allies. Roman capital was invested in agriculture, 
moneyJetiding, and in tax-farming contracts. 

In oratory, history, poetry, and drama the Romans continued to 
follow the guidance oJ tlu ir HcUciiistu Leadios. Greek rhetoricians 
attracted and yet dismayed them with their subtleties. Those who 
could afford it sent their sous 10 sii ,u the feet of Greek sophists, 
and to get a smattering of Hellenistic philosophy. The rationalism 
and agnosticism of eastern visitors aroused a vigorous hut unavail¬ 
ing protect from conservative Romans, The attacks of sceptics nod 
The competition of ihe eastern mystery-cults undermined Roman 
faith m Roman gods. The results of the impart of new ideas upon 
Roman simplicity were often amusing, generally tragic, V culti¬ 
vated gentleman like Acmihus Paulus supersised the education of 
Jus sons. taught them the pleasures, of hunting in ilie preserves of 
the Macedonian kings, conducted them Lhicmgh the mins of air 
Hem Athens, anti guided them in their study of Greek philosophy, 
lim the untutored lqiuiiI who destroyed Corinth could give orders 
ihat those who were rransjtuning the uiaUerpsei rs of Gorinthian 
art must replace lost articles with duplicate* in subject, si/e, and 
colors. Another official, offering a musical contest to amuse the 
Roman populace* suggested that the competitors play different 
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numbers at tile same lime,, ami thought iliai a filling climax had 
hern reached when tin musicians licgan .1 free-for-all fight. Only 
a Few had a mie appreciation rd Hellenistic ctdfutc, hut all were 
inftnriucd, Even Cato, the siauruh opponent of Hellenism, erected 
.1 Greek structure lot his banting colleagues and mastered the 
language ol the hated Greeks before he died. 

The general decline in morals and morale affected politics. The 
Senate clung 10 its authority, opposing all efforts of outsiders to 
obtain membership in its body, and thwarting the ambition of those 
senators who sought nr rise above its average mediocrity. Senatorial 
control of the Assembly was maintained through hrihery and ex- 
pendinire on puldir cnieriaimmni Machine tartics kept unac¬ 
ceptable candidates out of the lower magistracies, and a Jaw of 
180 n.o. established a fixed order in which all magistracies were to 
be lleld- 

The general contempt lor slaves was extended to the siimcsful 
individuals who had obtained freedom. iTeedmeu were useful as 
business agents and estate foremen, but their economic and political 
rights were limited. The freed mail could not hold office. nor could 
he enroll as a soldier. Even though he Jmd purchased Iris freedom 
by savings, he was frequently hound to contribute a share of his 
earnings, after emancipation, to his former owner. His foreign 
blood. Ids taint of servitude, anti even Ids superiority to the poorer 
Roman freeman were die reasons or excuses for despising him, I lie 
Roman ailitude of superior!tv was gradually widened to include 
the Latin ami Italian Allies. With privileges diminished and duties 
increased, the all its were being reduced to (he status of provincial 
subjects. The latter were the victims of a poor system manned by 
selfish individuals. The provincial governor was given absolute con¬ 
trol for his term of office. His subordinates were, with one exccjj- 
lion, chosen by and responsible to him. The officer in charge of 
collection arid did hi cscuicut of hunts, 1 lie quaestor, was a sena¬ 
torial appoiiiicc, I tut his power to check an evil governor 'ms 
limited and rarely even bed. Even die Senate seldom intervened 
between a goverttor and hi* subjects. Thi* extreme centra!i/atn>n 
of power offered unlimited opportunities for oppression l>v needy 
and greedy offit bis. rnoffending iieighlsors were wantonly attacked 
by triumph-htmi in* governors, and the provincials were mercilessly 
oppressed. The results were administratively :md politically un¬ 
sound. "The future welfare ul the provinces was sacrificed to the 
incessant demands of governors and their retinues, to the tax col¬ 
lector* and money lender*, and to the investing public of Rome. At 
die same lime, die pcduical and mum I integrity of the Romans was 
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undermined by the waves of unearned wealth {Muring into 1 lie 
capita L 

rile: great influence ol corruption U demonstrated by die hope- 
less anxiety which it aroused in the uncomammated minority- The 
leader of dus group, Setpiu Ycmilunus, had maintained Romes 
retoid o| victory in desHoying Carthage in Mb H.c. and blotting 
mil Numantia, the Spanish revolt-center. in IS? imx But it was 
Scipio who ended his itrrtcjrahip in 14 2 e.cl with a prayer not dui 
Rome might be greater but that she taight be sate. Sc m of AcmitJns 
Paid us but adopted b\ a chitdlcNi Scipin, Aemiluiiuis was an ardent 
jihil-f frlkiiisL. But it was lie who threatened the Greek Ireedmen 
in Rome, die ’step-children of Italy/' witli fresh chains, Framed 
to think clearly, and knowing welt the fortes which were under¬ 
mining the strength of Rome, he lacked the fortitude to apply the 
remedies of reform. Thai task teas left to others 

Thoughtful t in/ctis of Rome realized ilut in spile of urturies. 
wealth, and power the security of die stale was ducarenrd from 
many sides. Within the city walls was an inorcasing number of 
poor. iinprovided for and uncontrolled* hi Italy, die census figures 
showed a steady decline in the numbers of the arizen agricultural 
middle class. There was also growing unrest among the Latin and 
Italian Allies. Beyond I tab um the provinces* subjected to a gov¬ 
ernment pitiless, im+rru kin* and without plan. The frontiers of 
tin empire were without a pmnanent. military guard; the Medi¬ 
terranean n;is unpriced* It was evident that the old constitution 
must be revised in order io meet the demands of a world empire. 

Koi one hundred and two vcais the Romans experimented with 
their constitution. The lirsr among the leaders of reform was 
Tiberius Sem proms is Gracchus, He was the son of a famous plebeian 
statesman of tlu: same name, grandson i>f the patrician Si tpio Afrt- 
cam is. :mij hroihiT-in-hiw *d Scipio Acmdianus, the destrovei of 
Carthage. He was trained by his patrician motliCT, Cornelia, hy a 
Greek rhetmit tan and a (deck philosopher of the S(oi< school* lie 
was advised by thr Ik^i legal lalem of Rome and by the greatest 
Roman orator of ihr a^e Mb program was not one of unresiratJieri 
idealism* nor was it die unpatriotic plan of an insincere politician. 
Its purpose was to restore to itv funner proportion the number of 
die agricultural middle class and to reduce the number of the 
urban j«H>r. 

I'poll seeking election to the tribunate. Tiberius announced that 
he would, if elected, pn-scui i bill calling for the enforcement of a 
law already oti rt l e sialim- books This law limited each individual 
[lovsetsor of pub] is land tu -i iota I of five hundred iugei.i dthmit 
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three hundred ten acres). In spite of this Ian- many individuals 
had occupied larger portions of the public laud, li was the wish ot 
Tiberius thai land held in excess of the legal total be reclaimed by 
the state, in order that it might he allotted in thmy-iugcra (eighteen 
sure} hums to landless Rmuaus oi the urban populace. The rit-tir 
to present such .1 bill was noi ipurstiiined by anyone, but the pro 
prici v of presenting it Was doubted by those whn had seized public 
Sand, and die advisability of distributing it to die poor was ques- 
tinned by mauv conservatives. Tiberius, however. was so convinced 
of the soundness of his plan that he resorted to unusvmt anti ex¬ 
treme Me pi in order to insure its [j.isssige and enforcement, 

fiis First untisiial step was to override the Senate's refusal to con¬ 
sider his hi!| and ici present it to the Assembly without senatorial 
action. hi the Assembly the senators hostile to him found a tribune 
willing to interpose Ills veto, which prevented a vote on the hill. 
Tiberius then introduced another unusual measure, the recall of 
the tribune whose veto blocked progress. These unusual acts lost 
for Tiberius the support of the Hhera] group in the Senate, but 
his posh ion was still constitutionally sound, and Ids bill became 
a law, rearing that his work would he undone by the tribunes of the 
following war, Tiberius then \ rotated the constitution by standing 
frpi reflet LtonH This gave rxcitse to the senatorial mob, which killed 
him with bludgeons 

The work ol Tiberius Gracchus had permanent results, The pos¬ 
sibility of independent legislation by the Assembly had been dem¬ 
onstrated, Senatorial control of Assembly legislation by Lribimimn 
veto had been definitely challenged by the recall of the obstruc ting 
tribune. The Senate was confronted with the unwelcome truth 
that its authority in the Male could be majnuuned only by assassina¬ 
tion. The death uf Tiberius could uoi destiny, it edit Id only post¬ 
pone, reform. 

The next ten years were marked bv .1 mum to normal procedure. 
The Senate continued its con not u\ provincial and foreign affairs. 
The kingdom of Tergamum, bequeathed to Rome in I S3 b.c„ was 
organised as the province ol Asia in 1^9 a n Minor wars in Illyria, 
I he Alps, anil the Balearic Islands were waged under senatorial 
supervision. In Italy the policy of degrading the Allies was con¬ 
tinued. Suggest inns of liberal senators that dti/enstup he extended 
to Twin and Italian Allies were ridiculed. and the subsequent 
revolt vpF one city Fregcllae, was crushed. In Home the Senate 
acted with dis< rction. The land law of Tiberius was noi repealed, 
although olHtriicfiomi effectively put an end to the process ul rc- 
disiributtum 
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The hue of I iberius Gracchus kcju other reformers quiet. hut 
in 123 bx. the struggle w;l$ renewed when Gains Gracchus was 
e lee led lu the office Which ii is older brother had held. Memories 
of the Iiiss 4 011 diet still lingered, and the tactical error* then com¬ 
mitted were avoided. Tims the Senate gave no occasion Eor the use 
of die recall. Gain* nu the other hand, sought, through a 

more elalmratc pnjgnim. wronger and wider |x>litkal support. 
Sui only ivas the land law restored to efficiency, bin hills were pre¬ 
sented to and passed by the Assembly, which pledged die stale to 
sell grain at half price to the citizen |tfxir ot Rome, and to fnmish 
equipment to die t hi/en troops, thereby strengthening Gains s hold 
on the Assembly* Gains also allied to himself the Lnights (equites) 
h% a law which gave the capitalists of Rome a practical monopoly 
on the contracts for collecting the lasos -jf the rich province of 
Asia. Another law assigned to this group alone dir right to nerve 
on juries chosen to pass judgment on provincial officials an used of 
e\ ic mio ila te praetices. 

With dir support of populace and knights. Gains was more ihan 
a match for the u lira conservatives in the Senate- 1 he management 
of Rome, the government of Italy, the administration of the prov¬ 
inces, all were in his hands. Few a year the entire empire of Rome 
was directed by Gains Graohm. ihe unofficial dictator of the state. 
His re demon to die tribunate had been uinde possible by a law of 
12*1 ErC. His decline amc wish an at tempi to distribute favors to 
those who had little or no voting power. A bill a it dim bring die 
foundation of colonies For ihe benefit of the urban middle class 
was passed by a bare majority of eighteen to seventeen- The poj* 
ulacc found liiilt- advantage to themselves in ibis hill and rejected 
flatly a proposal to extend dti/emlup to the latim and Italians. 
Gains wav still a man of influence, hut after hU failure to obtain 
a ildrd term fits senatorial enemies felt strong enough to attack him. 
Under the authority of a senatorial decree of martial law (stMatus 
mnsutrutn uhimum )„ an amui! forte pm m death Gains Grrudiiifi 
and three tlmnsrmd of his followers. 

For the second time the Senate emerged victor. Control of affair? 
had been wrested bom the Assembly, Euit the reforms authorized 
bv Assembly Tegola don were noi abrogated* The knight* retained 
their jury panel, the populate their cheap grain, and the home¬ 
steaders their allotments. The significant change in government was 
the substitution of selfish factional policies for the all emimii mg 
fiolicy of trains Grace I ms. Uiws were presented and passed under 
the direction of a middle-class coalition of senatorial moderates and 
equitefi. The legislation made ihe Graetbstn allotment a alienable. 
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throttled ihe activities of the land commission* and finally guar¬ 
anteed ui ihcir possession those who held ;iri illegal amount of land. 
The logical condition came in 111 »-c.. when possessors of public 
land were given complete ownership by taw. Colonies ei! Aquae 
Sextiac and Narbo, in southern France, compensated populace and 
knights for iheir potential losses with respect to the public lands 
of Italy, This victory of the moderate conservatives in the Senate 
wus not the result nf senatorial strength; it was rather die outcome 
of a leader!i-vs opposition. For a time, die activity of foreign enemies 
preserved leadership of die moderates, but mhmanageraenE of for¬ 
eign affairs eventual I y weakened the Senate and made effective die 
challenge of a thud champion of the people, 

The ambition of jugitnha, a prince of Niimidja and an ally of 
Rome, was die first source of tumble. The Senate, reluctant to 
change of any son, was forced Into war by the ruthless acts of 
fugimha. Senatorial inefficiency in the conduct of the war brought 
to the consulship a new popular leader. Gains Marius. His success 
in terminating the war made him die hero of die hour, hi that 
position he was called to ward off a far greatet menace to the se¬ 
curin' ol die state. The Teutons and Gimbrb vanguard of the great 
Teutonic migrations, ftad already defeated five Roman armies 
AVhilf these land-hungry wanderers journeyed through Gaul to 
Spain ami hark again towards Italy, Marius, in violation of hw, 
w%is re-elected to she consulship four limes. Mis destruction of die 
I niton* and Cinihri at Aquae Scxiiac and Vercelhe (102 and 
101 u.r.i won for him a sixth consulship for the year 100 tic. 

The name ol Marius should be included among the list of re¬ 
formers not because of his leadership in the .Senate m the Assembly, 
loi he Ls nnt a skillful politician, but because ol his reorganba- 
lioti of the army. Compel Jed, or perhaps inclined, to the enroll¬ 
ment of landless men in the legions, Marius abandoned the former 
requirement of landowuerslup for citizen soldiers. With the ex¬ 
ception of a small cavalry group, all Roman citizens were enrolled 
us heavy infantry and all armed alike. Cavalry and light-armed 
troops were furnished by those allies especially fitted for these 
varieties of service, U is. possible that under Marius die sl/.e of a 
legion was raised from four in rix thousand men and probable that 
he was responsible for the shift fcrum the maniple to die cohort (sis 
hundred men} as die tactical unit- Ry giving each man a knap 
sack, and by enforcing the strictest discipline, Marius produced an 
army equal in power to those which had defeated Philip V, Anu- 
ochns 11b and the wild tribes of Spain. If not under Ids order, at 
least w ith Jus encouragement, die legionary eagle t ame to have for the 
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Roman soldiers the mimt significance possessed by [lie fid" of today, 
"•’he soldier began Ins service m one enters a profession. Sixteen 
years was the usual term of enlistment. anil ni the close cadi soldier 
expected a land allotment as a sort of pension. This was true only 
of Roman-citizen soldiers. For the Allies, there was no hope of re¬ 
ward. although Marius is credited with having bestowed cidren* 
ship upon certain of his more faithful auxiliary troops. The results 
of these reforms of Marius were d) the democratization of die 
army, (2/ the suistiiution ol loyalty to die general for state loy- 
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ally, and (3) the development of a military class or caste, with its 
religion centering on the standard of die legion, with its ideas and 
ideals different from those of the civilian group, and with a jso¬ 
li t i taI program of expansion and aggressive tm|wriali*m. 

The brilliant military achievement i>\ Marius was followed by 
a juvenile performance <4 die great genera] as a politician. He was 
driven from power by his senatorial opponents, add du: Senate once 
again assumed control. Less than fen years of jxitltkai bickering 
passed before the Romans were forced to forget their political dif¬ 
ferences ami i« fight lor the very existence ul Rome against the io- 
furiatetl laiiu and Italian Allies. 

for a long time the Allies Ji.ul umuld by [»c»t cable means to oh- 
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uin a position of equality with ilic Romans. Probably the social 
ami economic factors of equality were of greater interest to the 
Allies than the- political. Still, one of the earliest attempts to secure 
equality was political in its character, A proposal was made by a 
Roman scnnioi to gram to each luliii dry representation in the 
Roman Senate. Although thr projiOKtl was rejected In the Senate, 
ihe non Kcint&ns in Italy continued t<* hope for equality. Inn it was 
not until MS s.c, that they found in ribcriits Gracchus a i hampion 
in Rome ready to present their offei in the form of a lull. His de¬ 
sire to extend dtirenship Lu the people o! Italy found no favor and 
was not even formally presented to die Assembly. In the year 125 
e.l.. a consul of liberal tendencies announced his intention of pre¬ 
senting a similar hill to the Senate, but his intention was never 
carried mu. and the oulv result was the vain revolt of iuegellae. 
In n.c. Cains Gracchtut spoke hu a bill enfranchising die Latins 
and Italians. In the accounts of Ills speeches a> they have come 
down to us, there are references to the rmel treatment of die Latiat 
arid Italians l>\ the Romans, The rejection of the lull by the Assem¬ 
bly and (he death of Gracchus ended alt agitation [it favor of non- 
Romans in ludv Senatorial opposition to the Tadns and Italians 
was indicated tit a decree ul thr year 115 n.e. which demanded the 
return to their original homes oi all 1 .atins anti Italians residing in 
Rome. The decree was liHiked upon In the \llies as an Insult anti 
was probably one of the causes lor the war which broke out in 
110 u.c. Hie act which brought on war. however, was the murder of 
LiviuS Hr tuns. 

t.ivins Drusus. wealthy and cultivated aristocrat, son of Lite man 
wiiu bad been the strongest enemy of Gains Gracchus, was se¬ 
lected by thr senatorial aristocratv as its champion in a campaign 
for lilt-restoration ul jury audiorily to die Senate. His program 
and his methods were too radical to sun senatorial taste. W hen die 
united efforts of his opponents threatened the success of his plans, 
Dnisns turned to die Allies for support: Roman citizenship was to 
be their reward. His assassination was the signal for revolt. 

The organization of the Allied forces was Uttle more than an 
adaptation ol I he Roman plan. A senate chosen from the constitu¬ 
ent cities was more representative than that of Rome. In other 
respects the Roman model was closely followed. Roman citizen¬ 
ship was m the Vllies an ideal status, They sought independence 
only as a substitute for the ideal which could tnu be attained. 
When citizenship was extended, in Iff! b.c„ to those who had re¬ 
mained loyal, ii was accepted. When it was offered t» those who 
would dcst-n to Rome, in st.r... the rebellion tost its reason for 
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existence. Roman laws rather than Roman legions ended the War 
of the Allies, bin a heavy price wa* [laid for the delay in legislation. 
Three hundred thousand men were lust, and the fields of Italy suf- 
lercd devastation from which they did not retova in amiijuiiv. 

In the mklsi ui this lile-aiid death struggle with the Allies, there 
came to Rome news ol a general and unifying outbreak in the 
Pan. Mithradau-s VI. the ambitious king of I’omus, was the leader 
of die anti’Roman movement. Supported by all who baled and 
tea red the Romans, he quick K overran the dient kingdom of 
Bithynia. the province of Asia, and the islands ol the Aegean. The 
Greeks rose against the Romans, and an army ol Midi nutates was 
sent to support them. 

The man chosen by the Senate to attempt the reconqucsf of 
Rome's Eastern provinces was L. Cornelius Sulla, one nf the con¬ 
suls nf the year 81! ice. When the Assembh attempted to nullify 
tlie Senate's union h> giving command in the East n> Marius, civil 
war was added to the war against the \I lies and that against Midi 
radates, for Sulla, delayed in departure by the siege nl an allied 
city in Campania, led his army to Rome anti drove the Marian 
taction iruo exile. There fed lowed tw o terrible blood purges in 
Rome. The Marians, rallying after Sulla s departure, took posses- 
mm of Rome and nuissaiTcd all of his available follower Then, 
in 84 ts.c.. when Sulla relumed victorious I rum the Raft a sys- 
teiiiatk proscription toot the lives of die denmeratu leaders. 

Tlie regime ushered in by the Sul Ian proscriptions was revolu¬ 
tionary, A senatorial decree conferred on Sulla the riile dictalQT 
and gave him unlimited authority. The new dictatorship included 
the right to make laws, to put citizen* to death, to found colonics: 
in short, the right to control every phase of government- It re¬ 
sembled the office of earlier centuries only in name, being much 
more closely related to the miaui horded autocratic rule of trains 
Grac chins, 3 hr ieorjpm/;ttiori effected by the new dutaior was de¬ 
signed to make the Assembly inijiuEcnt and thr Senate a jjuueifnl 
sureetioi to himself. The plebeian tribunate was stripped of all its 
powers, and the Assembly itscll temiriied by the presence of ten 
thousand newly manumitted slaves. The Senate was strengthened 
by an increase of three hundred members chosen from the knights, 
and the jury panel far trials on the charge of extortion teas re¬ 
turned to it Control of xnngmrales ^ secured by Itgihkiimn 
wliicli reaffirmed the regular order in which magisn jrirs most be 
betd. Tlu quatstor&Mps. of which ilicrr were twenty, tmiM precede 
the pi aemi strips ol which there were eight. Praciorship must 
precede rnmutaliip. The year of office was to be spent in Rome in 
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civilian tas ks. In the year i filmed lately following domestic service, 
each magistrate was assigned ns provincial dim. These and man) 
other changes formed a structure designed to perpetuate the rule 
of hi conservative arisioentcy* For ai least two reasons the plan 
lasted less than ten years. Sulla tmild give die Senate (tower, but he 
could iifat make it strong. He multi make bws. Inn amltl nm re- 
store respect lor law* Them ton, he failed to give to the new t:cinstitu¬ 
tion elasticity sufficient lorope with emergencies. Flic result was that 
emei^encies. for which his acts were in pan responsible, lorred the 
Senate u> violate the instrument forged to proteti it. 

\ civil war in Spain, led by officers of Marius, took one of the 
two competent senatorial generals. Renewed wai in I he East took 
the other. A call from Spain for reinforcements anti a serious slave- 
uprising in Italy lotnpdled [he Senate to grant military authority 
to two men who were ineligible under the StilLan constitution. One 
of them. C-liacus Pompcy, had field no office. The other, Marcus 
Cnssus, had nor completed the required preliminary service. When 
these two men returned with victorious armies and demanded tri¬ 
umphs and tlie light to stand for the consulship ill the foil owing 
year, 70 die Senate was too weak iu ikin i licit mpicsls as itn- 
corcstituru mal. 

Sixty-three years had pissed since the tribunate of Tiberius C-rat> 
thus. Many danger* to the state had been averted, hut the impres¬ 
sion of insecurity remained. The poor ot Rome had been provided 
for by a series of grain laws which authorized the tree distribution 
of corn, but no permanent success had been achieved in controlling 
the mob The agricultural middle (.Lass of Italv. uxTUUcd Fay the 
tUaeilii, tuiitinued m dee line. Latin* and Italians were now citi¬ 
zens, Their enfranchisement was the one gn at forward step nf the 
period. Pmvtmhls were even more pitilessly oppressed than be¬ 
fore, The army reform* of Marius had not liccn discarded, bill the 
frontier remained unprotected and ihr Mediterranean mipolkcd* 
One bitter lesson of these dreary years was the knowledge that 
without military force reform was impossible. Neither Senate nor 
Assembly was capable of assuming leadership. J lie only remaining 
implement was lhe magistral v. a magistracy hdd by a man possess 
trig statesmanship and power. From 70 b.c, to the List days of the 
Republic, one mas imagine the Roman world waiting for a man 
who would combine military leadership and reform program, 

~f lie twenty-six years from '/0 to 44 a.c, produced leaders o! every 
political hitt\ from conservatives, like Luctilku. «o radical*. like 
Catiline. The degree ot success of each leader depended upon the 
amount of magisterial authority which he obtained and held. The 
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solution nf Rome's problems was thus reached hy an actual restora¬ 
tion of (lif kingship, But the road to monarchy was long and dif 
ficult. 

The Senmc took the first step when, in 74 ice,, it assigned t» 
LmudHis extraordinary military authority in the provinces of 
Cilicia and Asia, with instructions to lead Rome's forces against 
MiUnadatfs. This monarch had recovered from the defeat inflicted 
by Sulla and was again challenging Rome for the possession of 
iMihyni j The unusual feature of Luen I Ilia's authority was that it 
ivaj prolonged from year to year. In a series of masterly campaign* 
Lumllus forced Miiliradut.es back, overran the kingdom of Pom us, 
and defeated the Armenian allies of the Pontine king. He might 
have put an end to M il l updates had he not been attacked in Rome 
by political enemies, some of whose agents were present in his 
camp. A matin v of Eds troops in the winter of GQ u.c.. the activity 
of Mithradatcs fence mute in his own kingdom of Pomiis). and 
the failure of the Senate to support him in Rome brought i-ueul- 
lus's command to an inglorious end in Gfi u.c* 

httfi Hus was a ruler nf a past .i^e His srrici diu ipline. hie pliiU 
Hellenism, and his sense of Justice remind one of Hie third century 
n.r... hut new times demanded new and different qualities, The 
armoemi v had no man of the new type to take his place, hence 
leadership fell Into the hands of shose who had obtained control 
through iheir wealth: the JEquil.es, Tlieit candidates were Gnaeus 
Pompcy and Marcus l.icinuts Crass us* 

Craism Jiad earned the gratitude of Sulla by Ins milium service 
and had been permhutl to bid in many estates confiscated hy Sulla 
in the- days of the pifwcripitnm. The Senate had turned to him in 
71 H.c, .is the only available soldier to pur down a serious revolt of 
I he gladiators and other slaves in Italy. His success in this task en¬ 
couraged him io demand a triumph and the right to stand for the 
consulship. This was a direct violation of ihe Sudan constitution, 
but Sulla was dead and ihe Senate was unable to withstand the 
pressure applied not milv by CtfKu* but a Iso hy Pumpey. 

Gnacu* Potupey also made hi* first appearance iu public life as 
a lieutenant of Sulla. He had Fought against the Followers of Marins 
in Italy, Africa, and Spain. On hh return from Spain, he had de¬ 
stroyed the bn group of rebellion* slaves in north Italy and thereby 
obtained much of rhe credit for ending that peril. Far less wealthy 
than Ctassiis. he was much more popular with his troops. When 
rhe iwo men. with their armies behind them, made identical re- 
quests and agreed to unite against opposition, the Senate vieldttL 

The domestic and foreign puli*, in* ol the equestrian urdei were 
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carried mu to the letter by Porapcy and Crassus. At home, the duef 
desire of the Equites was to reduce the power ol the Senate. Hie 
powers of the plebeian tribunate, abolished by Sulla, were restored 
to that office, and the AsKmbly became once more the important 
legislative body of the Roman state, f lic coalition of knights and 
people reduced the Senate to impotence, as it had in the tribunate 
of Gains Gracchus. 

The foreign policy of the Equites was one uf aggressive imperial¬ 
ism and exploitation, They wanted more territory subject to Rome, 
they wanted peace in the territory already under Roman sway, and 
they wanted complete freedom in their economic exploitation. Re¬ 
duction of senatorial membership in the jury panel for cases of ex* 
tortion gave the knights their desired freedom from control. The 
chief obstacle to peace 3L that, time was the piracy which prevailed 
in every cornet of the Mediterranean, even aL the mouth of the 
Tiber. Through a law passed by the Assembly [the Lt x Gnllinia). 
Potnpcy was given supreme command for three years on the sea and 
control of die shores of the Mediterranean For a depth of fifty 
miles, He was able, in eighty-nine days, to dear the sen of pirates, 
to punish some, and to settle others in communities where they 
could be watched. Pompey's success in this operation made him the 
logical choke as conqueror of new territory. The Assembly acted 
again iLcx Mauiliti )„ making Pompcy Lite successor of L .urn this 
and granting him extraordinary authority over the entire Roman 
l ast. Pompey's lumpasgn was little more than a victorious march 
from one stibjeu state to another. His reorganization of the war* 
ridden area was a real achievement, carefully planned, skillfully 
executed, and. in its main outlines, unchanged for more than ihrce 
hundred years (see page 1 h<> on client kingdoms!. From die point 
of view of the knights, the expedition was a complete success. 

tn fact, Pompey's success had been too great to lie completely 
satisfactory. His power, bis prestige, and his popularity were so 
overwhelming that absolute control of the state was his foi the ask¬ 
ing. Poliiii.il leaders of all groups feared him, but no concerted 
action was possible because each man (cared and hated even those 
who joined him in IVaring and Inning Pompcy. However, two men 
endeavored to form coal it ions which would bring some order into 
the chaotic political atena, One of them. Gains |i.ilins Caesar 
[c, KKM J b,o.) , tried to unite the enemies of Poinpev, Using his 
own popularity will! the masses, the money of Crassus, and the dis¬ 
content ol many ruined aristocrats, Caesar evolved a program rev¬ 
olutionary in tone. Cacwr'j chief opponent. M. Tullius Cicero 
dOtr-iS U-C.'i. owed his prominence in [minks to his oratorical 
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abilities. As one ol the consuls for the year 6S b,c„ Cicero defeated 
Caesar's I eg is la live program and unearthed a conspiracy planned 
by the must des|ierair of Caesar's colleagues, the notorious Cati¬ 
line, The otami, too, had ;t coalition in mind. He would have the 
respectable mem lie rs of the two orders, senatorial and equestrian, 
resume their I or met co-operative activities and accept Pompcy as 
a prominent member ol the group. Cicero's plan failed for two 
reasons- He could not bring himself to resign leadership in favor 
of Pompcy and thereby lost Pompcy's confidence- Then, too, Pont- 
pey himself spoiled the plan: by disbanding his army at Bnindiiium 
on his return, he gave renewed ronFidime u> his enemies, 

The solution was finally readied by Caesar. It teas a coalition of Thr fim rn- 
Pompcy, Crassnj, and httnistlf, the First (unofficial) Triumvirate 
(GO it.c.) . Pompcy was promised the ratification ol Ids eastern 
settlement, which he could not secure from a hostile Senate, and 
land allotment lor his veterans, which Tie had laded to obtain from 
a hostile Assembly. Crass us was promised a revision ol the exces¬ 
sive amount bid by the (jiiblUwni for the right to farm the revenues 
of Asia, In order to secure the rctpiired legislation. Caesar was to 
be elected to the consulship Tor the vcai 59 R,c. The coalition was 
a complete success. The money of Crasstis, the veterans ol Pompey. 
and the political skill of Caesar were irresistible. Tlie hids fur 
farming lire revenues nf the [irovitirc til Asia tverc reduced by one 
third; Pompcy's settlement of the East was ratified, and his vet¬ 
erans received the lands promised them. The Senate was crippled 
by a law requiring the publication of its proceedings, and the * hief 
opponent of die Triumvirate, Cicero, was driven Into exile. 

I be strength of the Triumvirate bad been demonstrated. It re- /n 
mained to secure the permanence of the coalition. Matrimonial at- nfnrf 
1 in net's bound the three leaders more securely, and political manip¬ 
ulation secured their control of the machinery ol government. 

C.ai*siii s reward was the governorship of Cisalpine (rani and II- 
lynctlm for live years, to which the Senate added Trjiosalpitic 
Caul. I lie jealousy of I’ompi-i and C'rassus was renewed in Caesar's 
afisnicc, and the enemies of the Tliree-f leaded Monster- as Cicero 
described the Triumvirate, sought to destroy it. A conference at 
l-uca in the year lifi b.c. restored unity to the coalition The new 
agreement ini hided an extension of Caesar’s governmcm in Can! 
for another five years. Pntnpev was to be governor of Spain, with 
the right to govern his provinces from Rome. Crass us was granted 
the guverabnhip ol Syria, in order that he, too, might gain mili¬ 
tary glory in a campaign against the Part loans. 

The defeat and death of Crassus in 54 u.c, destroyed the nice bah 
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;nkr ol powei among the three rulers ul Rome and Srd directly 
to a struggle between tin* mo survivors, Oin ut that struggle Caesar 
emerged viuuriunv Vinery tv cm to die l*ettet uncial. It went 
tu the man who preferred hu is to laiuic*, who substhiited honesty 
for deception, who recognized the weaknesses of the state and did 
not hesitate tea eradicate them. The death knell of the Roman Ko 
public was tolled when Caesar crossed the Rubicon. Sulla, in 88 
is.c., and Caesar, in W jmx, daimed Lo be champions of die con¬ 
stitution. 11 ciL Sid 3 as march from the south and Caters march 
from the north were respectively the loginning and the end of a 
revolution* 

The new state of Caesar could not be developed in more than 
on i line form. IT is ia ij i pa i gus :iga i i 1st Ft > m pc y : i nd t he Pi nuj ie i a ns 
left him less than seventeen scattered months for peaceful work. 
Wilkin I hat time he established humcll in a position based on a 
cumulation of offices and oiagLsteriaJ powers. With these offices and 
powers he rout tolled a Senate of nine hundred members, a sort of 
irnpeiia! advisory comirik The power of a nibunt 1 oil ihe picks gave 
him audioricy over die ,Assembly. As ilii uui >r. lie dominated the 
olfji jalsu King in all lint, name, he du n inaugurated a program of 
reform. 

The constractiofi of parks, public buildings, and roads gave wort 
to many of the pour in Rome. An elaborate scheme ol colonization 
in Italy anil in die provinces satisfied his veterans and still further 
reduced the number of unemployed in die capital. Debtors were re¬ 
lieved by die application of interest already paid tu die capital sum 
oi the it imiebiirtliiess. Those who were were permuted 

to offer didr pmjwrty in payment of debt, as a pre-war valuation. 
Capitalist were encouraged to invest in Italian land, and land¬ 
owners were required to hire one free laborer !■ *r every rwo slaves. 
One striking result e jI these measures was the reduction of the 
‘ bread fine” in Rome from 320.QFU to 150,0*00. Another was rJie 
restoration of hope to debtors and of confidence lu creditors. 

The distinctive merit of Caesar as reformer and state builder 
was derived from Ids ability to see the empire as a whole. His sole 
pvedti tssoi in this breadth of vision was Cain* Gracchus. Gains 
Gracchus, the one man who might have saved the Roman state 
from rntmarrhy had he been loyally supported was the model of 
the first of the Caesars. It one adds to tltesc two the unknown nun. 
m men, who in !W8 s.c. had proposed the extension of Roman 
citizenship to fJoruRoirtanjf* the three founders ol Koines great¬ 
ness are joined. 

C^ks.ii A imperial policy may Ik- stated hi icily. The system of ten 
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trailed administration put into effect In him, and cttried out by 
lib successors, was die duel cause of the enntimtcd dominance of 
Rome in the MctIiiciT.ine.tn world Through his |Joiicy of uni- 
lormity in administration, in municipal charters, for example* 

Caesar laid the foundations for justice and equality before the law 
throughout the empire. The generous extension of citizenship to 
provincials and the representation oi provincials in the Rinnan Sen- 
ate were important step in the equalization of individuals within 
the boundaries id the empire. 

Hie reaction oT Hellctibtk civilization upon Rome is no more of 

clearly illustrated in any individual in Rome’s history than in C4Srldr 
Caesar* i’he cultural ideas rd the East he derived from Greek tttiors 
and from his university training in Rhodes. The military ideals of 
the East* personal leadership* generalship, and the abilitv to handle 
troops, were Caesar's. The legal ideas of the East, especially that of 
uniformity in practice, were tarried out by Caesar. The religion of 
the East* in so far as it related to state religion, the worship of a 
god-king. had absorbed Caesar. liidivtdualbiri. the keynote of Hel¬ 
lenistic dvtlinatioin fbtmd complete expression in Caesar, the ex- 
ireine individualist. 

From another print of vit-w Caesar may be looked upon as the Hi* reform 
heii to nil the experiments oi Lhc reformers, from the to act hi to r ^ trit 
his own day. \U$ land policy was that of Gaius Gracchus; hh 
tribimician power give him similar leadership of du people. Hb 
military authority was equal to that of Marius or of Sulla, fie eon- 
tinder I the Senate, as had Sulla, with diet anuria l power. He con- 
i nulled the magistnues p and made them responsible to him by law. 
just as they had been responsible to Pompoy without formal legal 
ai tion He controlled the provinces from Rome, as Potnpcv had 
done. The list might be continued with every forward step uken 
from 133 d-Cr+ and it would he found that each of them had been 
included, with improvement*, in Caesar’s system. Ami yet the sys¬ 
tem was not perfect, nor was die education of the Romans com¬ 
pleted- I he assassination of Caesar proved little more than the 
weariness ul the leat her. The seventeen yea 15 of civil wai proved 
the Ignorance of the pupils. 

I here are as mans interpretations of the diameter and career 
of Gafcsar a a there love been scholars who have made a study of his 
life. from the siqieimaii described h\ Mommsen to the anilide 
smjyer criticized by Ferrero there are many step. A surer estimate 
probably lies somewhere fKHween the extremes. Only a gcxi in 
umate ujiild have plotted a nuunt su devious, and held 10 it. Vet 
Caesa* was mortal, Opportunist lie may have been, but he made 
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the most of his opportunities and replaced what he destroyed► He 
was a strung man. accepting or seizing a position of jgreat eminence 
and finding in it far more responsibility than he had dreamed it 
could hold. The responsibility, with all ol its perils, he welcomed 
and deserved* 

The assassination of Caesar was not followed by the rejection ol 
Hellenistic monati hy and the resionukiii of die Republic, in fa* U 
the Semite was maneuvered into formal approval ol die dictators 
acts and even ol his plaits. This unexpected legislation was cli¬ 
maxed by a vote which deified Caesar. Senatorial concession was not 
accepted, however, by Caesar s friends, who final Lv took up arms to 
avenge ilicii lost leader. The ensuing civil war developed into a 
contest for power by advocates of different types of monarchv* 
Marcus Antonins if Mark Antony). Caesar's political successor, 
fought for a Hellenistic kingship, with himself as divine ruler. 
Cicero, die acknowledged leader of the Senate, made a valiant oh 
fori ro restore that body to a position of dignity and eh by the 
foundations for a tomtituticmal monarchy, in which the ruler would 
act as arbiter. Other motives obscured but could not destroy this 
deeper reason for conflict. The conspirators had expected to be 
IRitu/.ed, bin were hmed tu defeat and death by those whom they 
liad 'saved" from tyranny* <)< tavius. grandnephew* heir, and 
adopted son of Caesar, at first joined the Senate in order that his 
posthumous adoption might be legalized. He then allied himself 
with Antonins that he might punish those who murdered his 
'■father.'" in a prosi.ripiton more sweeping than that of Suita, these 
two men destroyed all who opposed them. The long dud which fol¬ 
lowed between Antoni us and Octavius (now Caesar Octavianus) 
was minis mure than a personal quarrel of rivals fur supreme power. 
It was i revival of the original cause of civil war, Tlie victory of 
(Marian .it the baitlv of Ac tiara in SI B.c. was a victory of and for 
the West. ]i was a triumph of the ideal which Cicero's oratory had 
been unable to bring into being. 

A prominent, perhaps the dominant* characteristic of the period 
200—31 b.c. is she submergence of Roman thought in the stream of 
Hellenistic culture* This cultural conquest was so rapid and so 
complete that it is diltiruk to see anything but wholesale adoption 
without adaptation, Rome's ability to conquer was granted, Even 
in ihc midst of civil war she could defeat powerful enemies. But 
wliaL defense w^is opposed to new ideas? What old institutions re 
uuiineci unchanged? 

Advance did continue along one old line, namely, die extension 
of the rights of citizenship* It is true that the plebeians had won 
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their civic rights in a long struggle. It is true dial the bums looked 
with some suspicion upon a free grant of c ittzcmhip. It is also trite 
tlii.it the Italian allies obtained citizenship only alter a bittCT war. 
Bm the Fact remains that in rtS b.c, every free man in Italy was or 
might become a Roman citizen, Evert before that dare small groups 
of provincials bad been granted citizenship for exceptional military 
service. Pompey, C aesar, and others Icici been more generous in 
Spain and in Transalpine Gaul. C'ae-s.it had iiu hided aJI nun south 
of the Pu in the citizen body and contemplated the inclusion of 
CnttltH '! niusputUiitti, In these grants lay the promise of suffrage to 
all free men of the empire, a unique contribution of Rome to the 
ait of government. 

In other aspects of government Hellenistic precedent was fol¬ 
lowed. Scipio Alt it anus first ink'd as monarch in distant Spain and 
coyly refused to admit or deny Ins close relationship with Jupiter. 
Many a Roman general in the East was honored as a god—and 
liked it. Divine: king, archie man. or Magistrate supreme, what was 
the difference? Sextus Pom pc. Julius Caesai. and Marcus Antonins 
could see none and placed their likenesses on coins to prove their 
godhead. 

Stoicism was one of the most acceptable offerings of the conquered 
hast to Koine. Its insistence upon the [lerformrince ol duties as the 
path to virtue and happiness was familiar to the Romans, ami it 
teas only natural that Stoic doctrines should affect political prac¬ 
tice*. The brotherhood of man was the theoretical basis of the GlUC- 
chan reforms. Stoicism colored the political idea of Cicero that 
sovereignty rested with the people. Again ii was Stoic teaching 
which urged Brutus on to the assassination of Caesar. 

Other schools of philosophy lacked the attraction of Stoicism. 
Lucretius, (he lone champion ol Epicunanism, had no followers 
of consequence. Even Stoicism was strong meat tor all but a very 
few. The Senate on more than one occasion banished philosophers. 
Along with ificm were sent the champions of dialectic—the soph¬ 
ists or rhetors. 

Expulsion, however, could not check the tide. The armies sent 
out to conqtiet Hellenistic stales am) later m protect Roman prov¬ 
inces brought hack more than their equipment; the tax collectors 
ami money-lenders returned with more than statements of ac¬ 
count; students no matter how playful or incompetent did not 
come I tack empty-headed, h was a title of techniques and skills, as 
well as nl ideas. The simplest way to build a new house or a new 
temple was to import a Greek architect, possibly a Greek sculptor 
or two. When Acini liii» Paul us wanted 1m victory illustrated, he 
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orders! ilic best Greek palmers lo prepare th e canvases which 
would be carried in Uh triumphal procession* h was a Greek of 
Alexandria who reformed The calendar at the request of Caesar. 
Artists and craftsmen were there in numbers, completely trained 
and ready to work- In Fact niam skilled workers Lued with starva¬ 
tion at home preferred to accept slavery in Rome. 

Discuss it ins of this period generally close with a note of regrei 
that die simple, noble Roman should have succumbed to the more 
subtle arid less noble Greek. It may be said dim in many respect* 
the phi 1-Hellenist Scipio African u* was superior io hb oppmem, 
Cato the HeMenophobc. Caesar and die younger Cato may he com¬ 
pared in like manner. Hellenistic life and thoughi did not ruin 
everyone touched by diem. Furthermore. Hellenistic values did not 
completely destroy Roman values. Any account of die first two 
centuries ol tire Christian era describes in great detail the Romanj- 
ration mf the West anil contrasts with that die Hellcrtizarion ol die 
East acknowledged and maintained by Rome, 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Roman Principate 
(31 B.C.-A,D. 180) 


iUt ^ JAN {63 ux.- a-u. I i) was as moth a part of the Revolu- 

(ion ;is 'ns Julius Caesar. Noth had obtained power by biib- 
cry, theft, murder, and all oilier dishonorable means. I huh bad exe¬ 
cuted a tiutek about-face when all opposition had been crushed. Rut 
that which hound Octavian most firmly with the post was the fact 
that the materials which lie projmu.'d to reform were ieguLiex of the 
Revolution- Men and institutions had not been completely changed 
by a single battle or even b> the prolonged civil war. In fact, with 
but '"ic exception, thr problems of Hfct b.c. confronted the re¬ 
former of .st h.c. "Hie Latin and Italian Allies had won Roman 
citiwiuhip. but the city, the peninsula, die provinces, and the Fron 
tiers wire still in urgem need of stable organization. Although dir 
reforms of Gctavian were only the lasL of a series, the mgani/atmn 
established by him has been granted a distinctive title, the Princi¬ 
pals of Augustus, because it endured for centuries. 

Peace, justice. Jaw, and order were the rewards granted to those 
who accepted him as Princess, or Fiist Citinm. The title Auunstvs 
conferred by the Senate in 27 h.c.. be explained when be wrote. 

... I stood before all others in prestige, but of actual power I 
P 0 ** 3 *® n ° morc li ™ n Ky colleagues in ea, h several magistral y “ 
The prinupate may be defined as a constitutional, or limited, 
monarchy. Some scholars have maintained that Augustus restored 
the old republic. His own statement is that lie “restored to liberty 
the Commonwealth which bad Iweu overcome by tbe tyranny of 
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n faction-” Others, nuting that this formal restoration in 27 n.o. 

"as immediately followed fry a senatorial grant oi supreme power, 
have declared that Augustus was an absolute monarch, and a hypo¬ 
crite as well. Mommsen invented [!u: wort) dyarchy to describe a 
dual government, that of Augustus and the Senate. Korncuiann 
concluded that the results of government and not the form were of 
primary importance to die people of the empire; he ln'lieved also 
that Augustus's claim to be the restorer of liberty tvas accepted lie- 
cause he gave the Roman world peace and justice. It is certain that 
he restored latv and order, that he found both Assembly and Sen¬ 
ate unable or unwilling to assume die responsibilities of governing, 
and that he became a monarch in fact if not in name- Had there 
been willingness and ability in the survivors of the civil wars, the 
ideal of Cicero might have been realized- But the ingredients of 
< iinstitutional monarchy did not exist* A real autocracy was estab¬ 
lished in 27 n.c. 

In 31 n.c. Augustus derived his military power from the office of TV^um r*f 
Triumvir, even though that office, renewed in 37 b,it., had been -‘ |u ^' kJ 
limited to a five-year period. His civil authority came from the con 
Milship, to which he was re-elected from 31 to 27 n.c. When be 
formally restored the Commonwealth to liberty, the Senate voted 
him a superior [maim) imperium in the provinces for ten years. 

Jiis consulships continued to 23 s.c. At this date the consulship 
was replaced by a life grant of the power of a tribune, atld the 
superior imperiimi was voted him for life. Many other [towers and 
privileges were granted Augustus, but upon these two. the maim 
imfutrium and the trihunician jxrwer, he based his rule. 

I he character of the new leader was clearly reflected in the ad- Atiminut™- 
minisrmtive reorganization of the empire, A realist, without en *f*»•/*■»»<“' 
tliusiasms. cautious and yet tborough. Augustus proceeded slowly 1111 
hut surely to the establishment of a sound and lasting state. There 
was worked out in painstaking detail a business administration on 
a social basis. At the head was Augustus, so powerful and so benef¬ 
icent that he was respected and honored as the son of the deified 
Julius. Below him was an hereditary nobility, the senatorial order. 

Its members were given the most important military' and adminis¬ 
trative positions. Next in tine ul precedence was the etjut-strian or¬ 
der. It was not easy to advance from this group into the first, or 
senatorial, rlass, but any Roman citizen who was financially success¬ 
ful might be enrolled as an cques. The equites filled the second 
class of offices. An imitation of this socio-adrotnmralive division 
was found in the provincial cities, where the local senates w'erc com- 
P™ of die “best" men the city and were given the respotisibili- 
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tics of municipal government. At this point, the line was drawn. 
Below the line were the governed: above it, the governing With 
few exceptions, in Rome or in the provinces. no man crossed the 
Line. 

On the basis of a complete census-inventory, an equitable assess¬ 
ment of taxes wav made. The provinces, as the spoils of war, pro¬ 
vided the major portion of I he taxes. \ provincial land-tax. usually 
a tithe, in tenth* ■ -f die cereal-crop mutii, was levied on the large 
public domains. Other properly taxes and a poll tax on noncitizens 
swelled the returns. Roman dozens were subject to an inheritance 
tax of five per cent and a sales tax of two per cent, Customs duties 
and port ajid harbor dues were also levied* 

The income from each province was considered as a separate 
fund, u fuciiSn Those of the frontier provinces, Augustus adminis¬ 
tered as die authorized olftchh The entire revenues coming From 
Egypt ip. 159—150) were his* as wore die returns from his personal 
prupeny. The ini:d was *o great that Auguims obtained die priv¬ 
ilege of minting all of rite gold and silver coins of the state. Coder 
a later emperor, Claudius, the official income of the prineeps w r as 
centralized in an imperial treasury, which hore ihe old name, ftscus. 
The Senate controlled the income of the pacified provinces, and 
with it supported with difficulty Lite old Republican treasury' 
(jtrraWum). Coinage of copper was the business of die Senate. 
Augustus was, from the beginning, the financial head of die state. 

The difficulty of keeping up even a pretence of dual govern¬ 
ment is nowhere more dearly illustrated than in the administra¬ 
tion of die Imperial City, Augustus wished, as had Jib adoptive 
latlici , that Rome might become a safe, comfortable, and beautiful 
city. Water, food, shelter, and peace were prime necessities. But 
die regularly elected magistrates Jailed in iheir municipal duties* 
Attempts to improve matters by the appointment of senatorial emu- 
missions also failed. Then Augustus, using lib tribnniriau power, 
appointed individuals* responsible to him* for the effective comple¬ 
tion id various lasts {cura**) . These men secured an adequate and 
constant water-supply, administered the arrival and distribution of 
grain for the two hundred thousand men of Rome's bread line. 11 
and undertook die policing of the city streets with a force of seven 
thousand men. A fire department ami an ordinance restricting 
buildings to a height of seventy feet contributed to the security of 
Rome > tenement dwellers. Y lie numerous public buildings erected 
by Vtigujtuv or at lib suggestion, riimributed to the beauty of the 
ciiVn They formed solid proofs of his boast that he had found a city 
of brick and left one of marble. 
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The administration tit Italy was the immediate responsibility of 
the Senate- But here. too. Augustus intent tied. In order to TeJtcve 
the afriiTium nF h heavy burden, the ( are <*f public roads was taken 
over by the princeps, who assigned procurators for this duly. 1 he 
reforms of Caesar in Italy and in Cisalpine Caul had been so 
thorough that no great changes were deemed necessity Vti unsuc¬ 
cessful effort was made to interest Italians in Roman city-elections. 
The list sent out from Rome of candidates to be voted upon in ad¬ 
vance of i lie elections attracted no attention, since ii consisted of 
names selected by Augustus. Local election* were real contests and 
absorbed the political interest of the inhabitant*. 

The distinction between frontier and pacified provinces, be¬ 
tween those governed directly by the princeps and those under the 
supervision of the Senate, was not a vital one. I he hand ol Augustus 
was felt in all of them. The census had been directed by him in 
all parts of the Empire. Colonies of veterans were settled in sena¬ 
torial and imperial provinces. The republican beginnings of a mad 
system were improved and added u> by Augustus, without refer¬ 
ence to provincial boundaries. Governors of senatorial provinces 
did not escape his supervision, sinc e he controlled the judicial ma¬ 
chinery in the capital. In hut. the judicial machinery of all the 
provinces was subject to his intervention, and the 'apjical to 
Caesar" could lie made by Roman titi/cm from any part of the 
empire. 

A real distinction was that between East and West. No effort 
was made to make Romans out of provincials in either section, 
since Augustus was extremely illilieral in die extension of citizen¬ 
ship. But in the vast townless area* of the West, the language, taw, 
and customs of the Romans were more readily received than in 
the urbanized and cultivated East. Thus* under Augustus, a gradual 
and voluntary Romani/ation of the West developed, while, in the 
East, with but lew changes, and those in externals only, Hellenistic 
culture continued. The contributions to both sections by Augustus 
were justice and economic encouragement. 

Another real distinction was that between laud assigned to mu- 
niripgUtks and land administered directly by the princeps. The 
normal administrative unit in antiquity was the municipality with 
its adjacent territory. But die Roman state owned much laud not 
assigned to municipalities. Tin 1 gold mines of north western Spain 
and the "crown lands" of conquered kings are types of this extra- 
municipal land, Augustus assumed personal control of ibis im¬ 
portant division, administering it through his own freedmen. I he 
richest of all these possessions was Egypt. The N ik valley had been, 
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fuf millennia, the private estate of Hie ruler, a Legacy which Au¬ 
gustus an opted with all its itrip! icat ions. The owner had always 
lurcn considered a god. and Augustus, too. was a gixl in E^ypt. The 
tillers r>f i he soil hud been serfs: Augustus kept ihcm in that status. 
Although worthy of a senatorial governor, Egypt was made forbid¬ 
den ground for any senator by an express order of its owner and god. 

Many of rite kingdoms conquered by Rome were permitted to 
main a shadow of independence in a status like that of the Italian 
cities in the eaily Roman federation. The East, as reorganized by 
Pomjwy. for example, Ihduded more diem kingdoms tiian prnv- 
imes, August us, too. used this inexpensive form of frontier protec¬ 
tion and applied it in Armenia, at least to the extent of selecting 
the Armenian king. Hie sons of client kings were educated or en¬ 
tertained at Rome, and a peaceful penetration of Roman or Hel¬ 
lenist it mlture was encouraged. The client kingdom was a com¬ 
promise between independent state and province. It was possibly 
tins dement of compromise which made diene kingdoms acceptable 
to Augustus. 

\i tiic dose of the civil war lie tween Antony and Octaviati. there 
wtn more than fifty legions under arms. The victor settled thou* 
sands of veterans on lands in Italy and in the provinces, lie then 
regrouped the remainder into about twenty-five legions of five thou¬ 
sand men each. Adding to them an equal number of auxiliary 
troops, he established the first standing army of Rome, An imperial 
bodyguard, the praetorian cohorts, of nine thousand men; some 
three thousand soldiers of the urban cohorts: and the seven thou¬ 
sand polite of llie capital completed the bud forces. To them 
were added two strong naval squadrons, content rated at Ravenna 
and Miscount, with smaller detachments ;n other strategic points. 
The auxiliaries, provincials or aliens, served for twenty-five years 
when they were discharged with citizenship as their reward. Hie 
reward of citllenslitp probably dates from Claudius. Twenty years 
m service was required ot soldiers of the legion and of die urban 
cohorts, whereas sixteen years were required or the praetorians. At 
the close of bis rule, the three hundred thousand soldiers of Au¬ 
gustus were distributed aiming the frontier provinces in the follow¬ 
ing manner: Eight legions protected the Rhine frontier; the Datm- 
ijiau provinces (including Dalmatia) had seven; the Euphrates 
frontier needed ..nit three Hirer each were assigned to Egypt and 
to northwesi Spain, and Proconsular Africa received one, = 

The military plum of Caesar were unwelcome <o his successor. 
Augustus was not a soldier and sought to avoid or to end war. 
Popular clamor for a war against the- Par (hi,ms was answered by a 
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diplomatic mission, wliitli returned with liir standards captured by 
the Parthian kinjjs. and a treaty of pence, A long series of campaigns 
advanced the hot them h on tier from a dangerous prosiruiiy m 
Italy, to tEtc Danube river. Two severe campaigns in the north¬ 
western rummramous districts completed the pan lignum of the 
Spanish penimiilar. Prolonged efforts 10 shorten Lhe northern tron- 
lid by advancing from the Rhine to ihc Elbe were iliwaried by 
ilie defeat juui km of three legions under the notorious Varus. I wo 
expeditions from Egypt apfiear to have been private elites prises of 
the pruieeps rather than parts of a general Roman plan. Augustus's 
jjolky was nm one of aggressive imperialism. She man who in¬ 
creased the area of the Empire by one half was at all times an advo¬ 
cate of peace* 

RecLificjLton of frontiers formed a strange but intelligible back 
ground to die development of peace propaganda in Rome. Tin 
fourth eclogue ot Vcl^N ImiahU the reiutn ol a golden age of hap¬ 
piness arid peace- Augustus boasts u! (he hut thar then: was. on at 
least three *h aas in ns, prate at home and on the frontiers. The must 
elaborate ol all his many religious ceremonies w as the celehraiion 
of the secular garner climaxed b\ a hymn to Apollo. rhe god of 
peace* The masterpiece of Roman architectural srulpune was the 
Altar of Peace. And it was on the prevalent sentiment for peace 
that Augustus based the imperial cult. 

Caesarism 4 the worship of the prmceps, gave provincials an op 
port uni tv to express their fcdtng of loyalty to the prince of peace, 
the restorer of liberty. At home this loyalty to the rules and to 
Rome was nut mi easily secured. Augustus tried minis devices to 
obtain it Vergil (70-111 n.c:,} was encouraged in the creation of an 
epic, which glorified the distant past of Rome and justified Rome 
as cuter of mankind. The history of Livy (59 b.c.-a.p- I7i* aU 
though it critic i#cd the principal?. was given official approval, lie- 
cause it urged its readers in emu tale the piety and i ipjrlghmess of 
their forefathers, Literauue was supported bv law. Laws against iin- 
muralii y and against luxury in food, dress, and building were passed. 
A series ut laws penalized celibacy and encouraged marriage’ and 
the raising of families. Old temples were rebuilt, old priesthoods 
restored, and uremmiies long forgotten were resuscitated. 

The campaign at reform aroused opposition in Rome. The prob 
ligate Hfe of Julia. the only ilidd ol Augustus, and the beautiful 
but immoral seise of Ovid illustrate rhe “corruption'* which the 
princeps sought Lo eradicate. (denial Horace could smile at human 
weakness and still assert confidence in the future ol Rome: Ihii 
die morose phrases of l ivy breathe ilesjmr The tide of criticism 
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was continued in die pages of Suetonius, the scandalmonger, and 
of the patrician Tacitus, who hated hie because he was nm allowed 
to dictate the terms upon which he and his fellows should live. 
None of these men thought or wrote about the provincials. For 
I heir history, we must min 10 the inscriptions. It t* a fragmentary 
story, but the fragments do not echo despair or hardship. Many 
of i he sepulchral inscriptions exhibii real mutow, a somnv sc? deep 
and unaifetred that they show what happiness must have been in 
the home which death had entered. Others mention the numerous 
fraternal organisations of men engaged in i tails and trades, t he 
monthly dinner,. the annual least, and the funeral benefits indicate 
an active and sympathetic social intercourse in leisure hours. There 
were games, theaters* temples, public baths, and holiday* lo he 
spent in enjoying them. For all of these they gave credit to Augus¬ 
tus and his subordinate*. The prmdpate gave them jieacc. justice, 
md prosperity. Tins estimate by the provincials forms the basis of 
modern estimate*. 

I he principle was nm a perfect organization. One weakness that 
ihe Romans themselves recognised but were unable to correct was 
dial of succession. Augustus was at his tivst hi compromise, Al 
though he appviienrly wished to make Lhc office of princcps heredi¬ 
tary. he never challenged the right uf die Senate to elect his suc¬ 
cessor. A grim late marked with death one afiei another of those 
whi>3n he selected. Finally he those Ids stepson Tiberius, adopted 
him, and had the Senate confer upm him some of ihe manifold 
P<we» which had been assigned to the princeps akin*. This policy 
of adoption and designation was not complete. No one was entitled 
to all the author!iy which went with the titles Princcps and Augus¬ 
tus until ihe Senate had so voted. 

All the successors uf the first Augustus had three important poli¬ 
tics to formulate. One was the policy of ihe prince;** towards the 
5cn-itCi a constitutional question. The second was the policy towards 
Ihe provincials, an administrative question* Tfic third was the poh 
icy toward* the peoples beyond the frontiers, a combined military 
and diplomatic question. The life of the Roman Empire depended 
upon die wise formulation uf these polities and upon the ability of 
the prim eps to put them into effect, 

Tiberius, able general and conscientious administrator, embit¬ 
tered by his forced marriage to the wanton Julia, abhorring pre¬ 
tence and sham, undertook the burden uf governing, with reliic- 
uincc Through a sense of duty, lie retommetided the formal deifiai- 
liun ul Augustus, ahlumgli he refused any worship of himself. His 
dfuns in make the principal* a real dyarchy were met with sus- 
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pldoii by the Senate. In spite o! this rebuff, lie gave the Senate the 
right to dec! the magistrate?. Almost all legislative power was 
granted to that body, but the inHlu Sent v and servility of die sen¬ 
ators $oon turned Tiberius against them* I he city prefecture, a 
temporary office under Augustus, was made pcmianeiiL and its in¬ 
cumbent became the real admit list rutor of die capital Placing his 
tnist in this officer and in the prefect of the praetorian guards. 
Tiber ins withdrew from Rome. His departure heralded an out¬ 
burst or court intrigue, in which his trusted praetorian prefect 
played the most important role. The exposure and death of the 
prefect, Sejamts, merely encouraged the lesser intriguers. I lie 
death of Tiberius sis years later, in a.u. $7, dosed a chapter of 
plots, murders, ami judicial execution. Ynv hope of restoring the 
Republic was quickly banished by die praetorian guards, who pre¬ 
sented Grins (Caligula), nephew and heir of Tiberius, to the Sen¬ 
ate a$ die third prince pi. 

The Rtsc few months of Caligula's rule were filled with promise. 
But the absolutist policy of the princeps soon antagonized rhe Sen¬ 
ate, and his cruelty alienated all his supporters. He was killed after 
a four-year rule by the soldiers who had supported him* 

Once more die praetorians found a candidate whom die Senate 
w a as compelled to accept, Claudius, untie nf Caligula, was a strange 
figure. I lls physical defects made him the huit of practical jokers, 
krtaiii in thought, as in sjJHtedi and walk, lie did in it impress die 
Senate with his dignity* His weak will iras usual I\ controlled by 
opponents oi the Senate, whereas few of the reforms which he ad- 
located so stubbornly favored that body* A love of ihar which was 
old led him to revive die legislative power of the Assembly and to 
restore die censorship. Both changes weakened senatorial prestige. 
But the unforgivable insult was the inclusion in die Senate * mem¬ 
bership of some Gallic provincials. When senators found that the 
favor of ihe princeps could lie obtained only through the interven¬ 
tion of the powerful and trusted freed men of ihv imperial house- 
ho-ldf their disgust was smcngLhened. Tlie control of the Seriate by 
Claudius lasted for thirteen years It was with pleasure that the Sen¬ 
ate welcomed another praetorian candidate, Nero. 

Nero was not yet eighteen when Claudius died. Imperial author¬ 
ity was exercised by Ills mother, Agrippina the Younger, by his 
praetorian prefect. Riittus t and h\ his tutor. Seneca. Unde* the 
gitklam c of Seneca, himself ;t senator, friendly co-operation of Sen¬ 
ate and Prince pi way secured and maintained Nero was given op¬ 
portunity to cultivate his intense interest in Hellenistic culture. 
But autocratic son soon clashed with autocratic mother. The mttr- 
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tier ■ if Agrippina by Nero's orders w;n condoned by die Senate 
and permitted by Ids ;uivkr^ A natural dmli saved Burrus from 
l!h Fury which matricide unloosed. Seneca and many cither sen it* 
lots escaped execution only by suicide* The end was hastened by 
the desen ion of the pruetumm* In the fourteenth year of his rule 
Nero himself com in it ted suicide, bringing to a close the career of 
a family which had been prominent for more than a thousand years. 

The system of provincial administration established by Augustus 
was not greatly changed by the prinripes of the Ckiiiriian house. 
Tiberius remained a gtNxl administrator 10 she end. The tenure of 
giKnl governor* was extended. Bad governors were removed from 
office and punished, t he tradition of justice and efficiency was so 
firmly established that the subordinates of Caligula and of Nero 
did not Lower the standards. ImperiaKdomam lauds increased in 
size. Additions came through bequests to the emperors and through 
the null less confiscations of Nero. A nascent administrative bu¬ 
reaucracy appeared under Claudius, headed by imperial freedmen, 
whn divided among ihenisdves the tasks of government* The ju- 
«I cl tit], fin a m tab administrative, and secretarial work ul governing 
the artnv. the imperial provinces* and die imperial domains was 
thus distributed among bureau heads. But it is significant th.it the 
heads of departments were responsible to the prim eps and formed 
the nucleus of a monarchical government. 

Claudius reverted to the precedent set by Caesar in a liberal ex- 
tension of the Roman franchise to provincials in die West, par¬ 
ticularly In Caul. Steady progress in road building and repair, 
growth in die number of Roman veteran volumes, and the long 
years of peace were im: entiles to RomankatiOfi. 

Hie weight nf laxiuion was not great £ ilieibss and Claudius 
sj>eiii wisely and bin-rally but left full treasuries* T he extravagances 
of t aligula and Nero left the slate bankrupt in spite of increased! 
taxation and extortion of private capital Yet the growth of Indus- 
117 and commerce ;«*d the great increase in population show dtat 
1 he state had a sound economic basts. There were real weaknesses 
in die Augustan system* hut they did not become apparent before 
die second century of die principle. 

Augustus had advised Tiberius to hold to the frontiers which 
he inherited- I wn years uf punitive campaigns across the Rhine 
quieted dir Ronum jiiignists and convinced Tiberius that the ier- 
ritmy l>eiweeii Rhine and F.lbc could not economically be added 
tn die Umpire. An cxj*edition of Gdigtila accompli si icd nothing* 
Probably no gain was sought, the expedition being a blind for die 
real motive of crushing a conspiracy which had spread from Rome 
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to legionary headquarters on the Rhine- 1 lie acquisition of south- 
eastern Britain by Claudius completed two aims- One was to render 
Britain an unsafe place for rebellions Gallic refugees. I he other was 
to obtain for Rome the rich tin deposits of Cornwall. 

Peace along the eastern nhe Euphrates| frontier could not be 
secured. This was in part a result of the restlessness of the Parthians, 
ill part the result c?F Rome's ambition to holt! lliC trade teiiuinals 
at the eastern cud of the Black Sea, ft was this which led Augustus 
to make Armenia a quasi client kingdom, lint if a Parthian Ar¬ 
menia teas a menace lo Rome, a Roman Armenia was a menace to 
Pan Ida. Thus, on two occasions. T'iheritis was forced to intervene 
in Armenian affairs. Under Nero, Rome waged two separate wan 
in order to retain the Augustan settlement. 

The suietde of Nero was followed by a civil wav. in the course of 
which four military leaders were dutifully granted imperial power 
hy a bewildered Senate, (.-alba, candid.tic of the legions of Spain. 
Otho. candidate of the praetorians, Viiellius. candidate of the 
Rhine legions, am! Vespasian, candidate or die Syrian legions, fol¬ 
lowed one another in rapid succession, The fast victor, a plebeian 
l»y birth, looked first to his own security. Rewards and favors were 
granted to his faithful soldiers and to the eqisites, the members of 
Ins own class. The Senate granted him the name fiucjnr, thereby 
recognizing him as the heir of Nero and owner of the vast private 
possessions of that emperor. In A.n. 73 , as censor, Vespasian filled 
the ranks of the Senate, which had been reduced to one halt its 
size fry the civil war. The new members, grateful to him arid in 
sympathy will* his purposes, made the dyarchy once more a reality, 
riiis happy t onditioji ended in AJX 81 w ith the death of Vespasian’s 
older son, Titus: the younger son. Domiibit, was in absolutist at 
heart- Armed with die office of perpetual censor and backed by the 
armed forces of the state. Dotiutian waged unrelenting war oil a 
Senate which relnsed to acknowledge his supreme authority. His 
victory was dearly won, since it cost him his life at the hands of 
assassins after fifteen years of Tufc* 

An enormous deficit, estimated at two billion sesterces (about 
fifiy million dollars* „ had confronted Vespasian at the beginning 

of his principal?. Increases in taxation and the im lu&Um of a .. 

her of cities and states hitherto exempted, soon changed die deficit 
into a surplus. The princeps quieted complaints in Rome by lav- 
jab entertainment of the populace ant! the rotumiction «l tlw 
Colosseum. To tbc provincials nl the West he w:is liberal in llie 
extension of citizenship. Many groups received all die rights of 
Roman citizens. Others received citizenship wit]unit tire sulfrage. 
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shi *£M:alktL Latin right (see p. I 2 T. Tim Latin right (nu La- 
tiuiutii) was granted all free men in Spiiin. The wanly record in¬ 
dicates dim the careful and jnsi administration of she father was 
continued by buth Tit sis and Domiiian. 

One reason lor the steady recovery of the empire unde r the 
Miivians was the fact that milium expenditures were low. Ex¬ 
tensive additions to Roman holdings in Britain and tin inclusion 
of die ritlte Lands (Agri rftfcumutrs) between i lit- Rhine and the 
Danube were the tush changes made by \ cspasian. Uoniuirui prn- 
tknsly i lift Ltd expansion in Britain ami strengthened the hold 
of Rome op the Tithe Lands. Peas e and security were threatened* 
however* by the severe raids of the Dacians into Paniionia. Doini- 
tians efforts to secure peace through subsidies to Use Dacians were 
successful, even though they added disgust to the hatred which was 
fell for him in Rome, 

1 he constitutional trend of the firsi Christian century had lieen 
front dyarchy towards rnonarcJiy. The increasing control of govern* 
mail by the principes was based not mi much on the acquisition of 
tnnrc ‘paper authority as on the exercise of power under the orig¬ 
inal gram, Vefpeisian's revival of the censorship, |K?rpeLna! Linder 
Domilian, and his insistence upon hereditary succession had been 
decidedly monarch!cal. But he had also strengthen^ the Senate, 
the great opponent of monanfty. The death of Diiiuitian without 
an heir was the golden upfxutunity of the Senate* Accordingly* 
wiih the consent of legions, praetorians, and people* the Senate 
elected Ncrva, one of its number, as priiureps and attempted to 
restore she dyarchy. Success was only partial. The four succeeding 
emperors took oath not to put a senator to death without con- 
viiiinn by a jury of lily peers. Four emperors alter Nerva were 
elected under the Augustan plan ol designation and adoption. An 
attitude of friendship and rcsjkxt generally prevailed between Sen¬ 
ate and princepx but she drift towards monarchy proved irresistible. 

In addition to die oath. Ncrra gave other evidence of hk desire 
ha a partnership wills the Senate, He sought advire from a sena¬ 
torial council and assigned to die praetors* courts (subject to Sen- 
aic. cases in which the imperial treasury was involved. These con¬ 
cessions did not prevent a conspiracy against his life in which some 
seiiutors were involved, nor did ih<gain him backing sufhricjiE su 
withstand praetorian grumblings. Ncrva was forced to turn to the 
legions, He adopted and obtained a partnership with himself for 
she commander of die legions of l' pF Germany. Within a few 
months he died and wa* enrolled in the approved list of deified 
eld pel CHS. 
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Trajan was the first provincial-bom Roman to be elected prim Trajan 
ceps. Born in 1 i< li in sum hern Spain, lie had Itblotved the exam¬ 
ple of Uh father in a suLtesdul military career. f fie Senate found 
in him a democratic simplicity of manner, a friendly altitude, ait 
intense love of his profession, and an astonishing ability as an ad- 
minismuon U was in the field of administration ihat he encroached 
upon senatorial prerogative. At the request of some cities in die 
senatorial province ot Biihyiua. Trajan sent a personal representa¬ 
tive to aid them in solving problems of municipal finance. The 
man who was sent, Pliny tlie Younger, wa* a senator, and hi* mis¬ 
sion aroused no unfavorable comment, Rut a general practice was 
established upon this precedent* and the Senate thereby \mi one 
more sphere of authority. 

Phe importance of die legions in the naming of print! pcs was ttadrian 
again illustrated at the death of Trajan. Hadrian, although he was 
Trajan's ward, possibly his adopted son. and certainly the recipient 
of Nervi's ring front die hands of the dying emperor, really owed 
his accession to User acclamation of the soldiers- The harsh fact was 
glossed over by a written apology to the Senate. The formal election 
followed, and die Senate* reassured by Hadrians naih. awaited 
w ithout fear the new princeps. Hadrian was the iiimpldr adiiiiiiis- 
trator* His guiding hand was felt in every ikjKirtim.nl of the state* 
including those sections hitherto reserved for senatorial control* 

The Senate felt no loss in the emperor's regulation of traffic and 
supervision of baths in Rome, h had long since been deprived of 
municipal authority in the capital. But the appointment of four 
imperial jurists to sene as appellate judges in Ita.lv was a real blow. 
Senatorial praetors were further restricted in their power to inter¬ 
pret the law. The publication of the Perpetual Edict a codification 
of all preceding amnia! pronouncements, not only fixed the body 
of Roman administrative law but also expressly limited the right 
of interpretation and revision to the emperor. Even the army was 
used for administraiive work. Soldiers built the fans in which they 
lived and the roads connecting them. They strengthened ihc Ger¬ 
man frontinr defense and buik the Oreai Wall in North Britain* 

They served as customs officers. Like Hadrian liimsdb the Icgiom 
mtires were provincials and submitted without complaint to these 
pmsaii tasks* But Hadrian s slrici supervision of all provincial gov¬ 
ernors, his inquisitorial wanderings through the provinces, and hit 
avowed admiration of Hellenistic culture combined to make him 
unpopular with senators of the old tradition. Sritl there w r as no out¬ 
ward expression of disapproval, and Hadrian's chosen successor 
was welcomed. 
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H waa i luiraiicrbik of Hadrian 1.0 sclcii a man wlsu&c training 
Ei:i-c| iKrtrn a! mewl wholly administrative. Antonin us Pina (“Phis" !ie- 
catist ol his loyalty to Hadrians memory) larked the will power of 
his adoptive father. He withdrew the four jurists from July and 
exercised authority with a lenient hand, The Senate w«$ too weak 
to rise aijove verbal criticism of the ruler* For twenty-three years 
the city enjoyed the happiness which leaves no annals. Fortunately 
I >r Rome ihc storm* which broke ovei the ciupile alter this inter¬ 
lude of calm were fated by rt leader of devotion, energy, and skill. 

Marcus Amelins was the only one of the five Guod Emperors 
trim failed in swear that lie would put no senator to death without 
trial, It was not for kick of sympathy for the Stoic: doctrines of the 
senatorial opposition, since he was a devout disciple of that religions 
philosophy. A scholar and recluse by preference, he w F as forced io 
cope widr Hood- fire* earl I up lakes, and plague at home, and danger¬ 
ous enemies on the frontiers. In the brief intervals of quiet he 
found time to re-establish the imperial appellate courts of Italy 
and to appoint, tit each Important city, a financial agent responsible 
to him alone. C omtiiuupual questions, however, were lot got leu 
while the Romans fought for existence. Marcus Vurdius saved the 
state, hut he brought it once more to rhe brink of ruin by procur¬ 
ing the succession for hi* worthless son, Commodus, 

The broad and systematic outlines of provincial administration 
drawn by Augustus and filled in by the primspes of die first cen¬ 
tury were not greatly changed by die five Good Etiqjerors, Justice 
and efficiency had been and remained the watchword. The instru¬ 
ments of administration remained, as before, the nffichh of the 
msmitipa lilies on the one hand and the imperial agents of the 
domain Finds on the other, It is to the second ccniury that wc turn 
for an estimate of die strength and weakness of site system. In die 
towns there was little change from the industrial and commercial 
activity of the first century» The number of towns and probably 
the total population increased up to the time of Hadrian, especially 
in the West, But their financial incapacity is indicated by die im¬ 
perial intervention under Trajan and his successors. Agriculture 
showed no let; finical advance. The increase in great estates, worked 
bv shaies rnp tenants, was noted h) Pliny the Fldei idled a.d. 79 ) 
as a weakness. I his principle of leasing and sub leasing down la a 
share crop tenant was :i part of imperial-domain economy as well 
Fliny the Younger found liis tenants shiftless- and listless. Hadrian, 
h\ liberal ctUW c^ioiis, so sight to ■ vi r 1 j this i ml iff emu e on die ini- 
priial domains. His liberality is also mentioned in tnnnectioii with 
regulations uf die mines, where aiuvity appeared to be sustained. 
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These sjmpmins were not alarming t« (onu-mporaries. They af- 
fee led hut slightly the volume of trade and not at .ill the imperial 
income. 

The brighter side of the second century lies in the record of 
Roman i/a t ion. By Kontam/atiaii is meant ihe permissive attitude 
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of ihe Romans towards provincials rather than compulsion applied 
to them. In the second century Latin was die language ol the street 
and the home in Gaul, Spain, and Britain although the Pmii< 
dialect was still in use in Urica. Roman law was natural tv uni¬ 
versal. Local gods had given way belort those of Rome, and the 
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worship of tiir deified emperors was popular. Rumim manner* and 
customs were accepted by I lie western provincials geiierallv. In 
recognition of all Hi is a large percentage of them had received 
Roman citirenship. In the I asi, Roman influence had been accepted 
only in externals. I he natives were grateful lor Roman Toads, and 
the businessmen welcomed Roman coinage {excepting only die 
debased issues of Nero) a> a universal medium of exchange- Latin 
sliared its official position with Greek. since the emperors followed 
Augustus in recognizing and emoutraging Hellenistic culture in she 
eastern provinces. 

Economically there was little if any difference in treatment of 
East and West. Great estates privately owned, and vast imperial do¬ 
mains were common to both. The central administrative bureaus 
at Rome governed I with East and West. Centralization anti bureau* 
entry were, in fact, the gifts or the Hellenistic world to Rome, In 
administration, as in economics, politics, and culture. Rome and 
the West were growing more and more Hclleniit'd. 

Jhe long years of peace on ilie Euphrates frontier were intci- 
rujitcd by a strong, ambitious Panluan ting, Chmroes. His inter 
tendon in Armenia gave Trajan the opportunity to apply to the 
eastern frontier tlie aggressive ];olii v which had been so success- 
hitly used on the Danube, His carefully planned campaign carried 
the Roman standards to the Persian gulf. F!il- Par dibits were not 
serious enemies ftu a watchful opponent. Thetr empire, stretched 
along the great trade route from India, lacked inhesion anil de¬ 
fensible frontiers. Court intrigues ami the absence of any con¬ 
structive policy were additional weaknesses which made Trajan’s 
conquest speedy. Hadrian gave it up with equal readiness, perceiving 
tluii the larul and (jcnple could not Ire held to Roman allegiance. 
The opposition to Rome on the part of Parthtans and their subjects 
alike wns cultural, Weak as the Panhums were, they retained ilieir 
hold on the country cast of the Euphrates as champions of Oriental* 
bill against Hellenism, Armenia, essentially an Oriental stale, was 
retained by Rome as a diem kingdom for strategic reasons. It con¬ 
tinued to be the victim of circumstance, Seized once more hv the 
P,it tliians in wit. Ifil. Armenia was regained at terrible cost. The 
Romans captured and destroyed the Pan hi an capital, Ctcsiphou, 
lint the viitm inns army relumed to Rome with the plague. Tins 
Panhian shot i aused more loss than all the others combined. 

The Itnmry of the Good! Emperors saw a great deal of activity on 
die frontiers. Hie political and military strength of the Germans 
was gradually increasing. Trajan was so occupied on the upper 
Rhine that lie did not come to Rome for several months after his 
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afcCssioii to the principaie. It was lie who refused further subsidies 
to the Dacians, and who conquered them in two campaigns, 1 he 
peace achieved by annihilation of the enemy extended the tioun- 
darks from the Danube to the Carpathians. The depopulated area, 
rich in agricultural and mineral resources, was orRjni/ert as r lu j 
province of Dacia, and its man power restored bv a large number of 
colonists. Hadrian accepted the new province, which remained un¬ 
troubled lor the test of the century, hot the greater protection of 
the upper Danube, Hadrian strengthened the Limes, the lint' of 
fortification running from Maim to Ratisbon. Hi> efforts did not 
keep out the MaTotimaimi and their allies, who threatened Rome 
itself in die pr inti pate of Marcus Aurelius. 1 he philosopher-em¬ 
peror drove the invaders out of North Italy, back across the Danube. 
Again, an aggressive policy appeared to be die first defense, A series 
of brilliantly planned moves was just about to bring the Romans to 
the original objective of Augustus, the F.lhc, when death tame to 
Marcus Aurelius. Commodus abandoned the conquests, withdrew 
to the Rhine Times-Danube line, and hastened back to die pleasures 
awaiting him in Rome. 

Two opposing frontier policies were followed in the second cen¬ 
tury. The aggressive imperialism of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius 
was offset by the pacific .™ is of the other Good Emperors. The walls 
of Hadrian ami Antoninus Pius in Ibis.tin and die strengthening of 
the Lima were advertisements of peace And stability. Hadrian’s 
settlement of the legions in permanent camps, Ids polity of local 
recruiting, and his use of troops as custom-collectors ami road-build¬ 
ers were pacific in implication. If does nut seem possible that these 
rulers should arrive at such contradictory conclusions using the 
same evidence. The Roman Empire appeared strong, but its weak- 
nesses were well known to those in authority. Absence of initiative 
and lack of man power were so obvious that Marcus Aurelius im¬ 
ported large groups of barbarians io protect the frontier. It may 
be that both groups had the same ultimate desire, namely, per¬ 
manent peace. I n Trajan anil in Marcus Aurelius it seemed licit 
permanent peace could be setured only bv driving on to Jromkts 
which could be more easily and more lasiingtv defended. 

In the year a Carpenter and Teacher, known to bis followers 
as Jesus of Nazareth. was condemned tu death for blasphemy by 
the supreme judicial body of the Jewish Church and executed by 
the Roman governor of Judaea. The anion was noi uncommon in 
Roman administrative history- U was considered an unimportant 
incident in the preservation of the Roman Pence- The subsequent 
activities of the Disciples and Apost les were also considered officially 
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as distutljanccs of the peace, since ■ hey frequently let! to mob 
violence. 

lo the orthodox Jews Christians were suspect licraunc of their 
heretical views. Tile general pagan public objected to ihem l>c- 
c:mse I bey were for the most pan member-, of the favored and 
bt’iHc unpopular Jewish group, It was noted also that converts to 
Christianity from paganism were chiefly slaves and humbler free 
men. dial they met in secret; and Mint those who accepted Chris- 
tiatuiy no longer visited the temples, sacrificed to ihc gods, or toot 
part iii the games and oilier celebrations in honor of pagan deities, 
inrhiding the emperor, Rumor included cannibalism and oilier 
horrible practices in the secret rites. This combination of social 
anti economic prejudices enabled Nero lo divert suspicion from 
hhnsetr to the Christians as die incendiaries of Rome in A.n, 64. 
It lav behind the attack upon Paul incited by the silversmiths of 
f.jthoiu <Ads xi\). I he anonymous accusation against die Chris- 
nans presented u> the Younger Pliny in Riihynta in a,d. 112 was 
probably composed by the breeders and caretakers of animals used 
in pagan sacrifices. 

I In- mimlH-r tif converts, however, increased despite accusation 
and persecution. foot important ilunges lomriliuied lo the rapid 
growth in numbers. The first was the decision (about a.i>, 50) to 
accept Gentiles as well as jews into llie faith. The second was lhe 
shift from the original \mtmu dialect of the Gospel story to the al¬ 
most universal Greek tongue. The third was the writing of the 
Gospels. By a.d, UK) ( lirisiianity was a book religion, written in 
Greek mid open to alt human I icings. In the meantime, the teach¬ 
ing had been made attractive to intellectuals by the logical inter¬ 
pretations of the Christian story in the sermons and letters of Paul, 
the Aposile, 

Recognition of the Christians by the Roman administration as 
a separate group m be watched and controlled is not authe-micallv 
repotted before the dose of the first century. Christians and lews 
suirvml together in the effort of Domitian to stamp out mono- 
ihusiii In Rome, llm when l J linv the Younger ivas sent u> Bitliyma 
in A.II ill', the difference had been established. Pltnv knew that 
C. iTLuums hat! been tried hr Roman magistrates hut, was tmrenain 
whether the name of Christian or 'the crimes inseparably eon 
necied with the name- formed the basis of conviction, He himself 
executed iluwe who would nm recant for their ‘obstinacy." p|i„ y s 
appeal to the emjxntir for guidance was made because "many of all 
ages, or every rank and even of both sexes are and u il l be called into 
danger." The reply of tlie emperor Trajan classified Christianity as 
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an illicit cult bu: refrained from ordering an official persecution* 

The crimes with which Christians might be charged and fur which 
they were to be condemned were membership in an illicit cult and 
refusal to worship the image of the emperor. This measurably 
nderaiu attitude of the government continued without much * Jiauge 
to the close of the century* 

The Christian rommtttmy of die second century was a far dif¬ 
ferent group from the crowd of peasants assembled ai rlie Sea of 
Gablec, The mcndxrrsliip was largely t in dwellers. It included men 
of education, wealth, and high birth. The informal direction of 
converts by Disciples and missionary Apostles had been replaced 
by that of local leaders elected to the positions of elder*, or over¬ 
seers, and deacons. Before ajj. 200 each urban congregation had a 
single overseer ot bishop in charge. These uffli iab gradually ac¬ 
quired a leaders!) ip which strove fur unity in doctrine and ritual, 
and united the faithful in ti compact group. The greater importance 
of the larger cities, provincial capitals, and the like, gave the bishops 
a wider authority* an arrhcpiscopal power. Unity in action and in 
doctrine was obtained through councils—regional, provincial ami* 
later, empire-wide—-which were composed of bishops or their rep¬ 
resentatives, Christians were still but a small percentage of ihe 
population, but they had a strong organisation, a uniform policy, 
ami an able body ul defenders. The literal ure of the second cen¬ 
tury was one of defense and of interpretation. The interprcUTive 
wnrts included some mortifications of earlier cum lushm*. Chris- 
dans no longer felt it necessary to withdraw completely from pub¬ 
lic Hie. military service was held compatible with the Christian 
faith, comm must ic ideas concerning property were softened, and 
the Church competed with Its rivals in its appeal to the sense of 
beauty. 

Compromise, however, did not touch the essential difference* 
between the Christ Luo, and the state. The universal scope of Chris¬ 
tianity which welcomed barbarian* to I he fold and ilu iicvisremc 
upon an authority superior to that of the emperor were doctrines 
of treason. Pagan mu In and imperial am lim it) combined under 
Deni us r.wn, 251). Valerian (a.jx . and Diocletian h\.n. 304) 
sn attempts to eradicate the faith. The failure of these efforts was 
admitted in the Edict of Toleration bv Gakrius (a*d, 311) > and in 
Constantine s Edict of Milan (\a>. 313). which recognized Chris* 
ikmity as a legal cull. 

The narrative of Ronton development so briefly and inconi rhr Rnma* 
pktely outlined in the fast two chapters, has stressed the [mlkit til. ir * tn 
administrative, and military elements of success. These are ihe 
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foundations of Raman greatness. Without them, there would have 
Iwt-n no growth from city.slate to world empire. But there still re- 
main unanswered questions concerning importani phases of life 
and thought under Roman rule. What, for example, was the late 
or fortune of ideas current in die Orient and in Greece before Ru 
man conquest. and of the institutions which earlier Romans had 
bequeathed to their descendants? What is meant by Roman civiliza- 
lion.- Tiu- answers will disclose a real contribution by the Romans. 
Tiic^ will show that, although Hdlirniuii triumphed, it was trails- 
fuimtd in the process into something far different from the Hel¬ 
lenism of Alexander the Great, [ his transformation can be observed 
in the development of law and literature. 

In no oilier field were the Romans more independent of outside 
help than in law. Public law was in the hands of the priests at the 
beginning, and private Jaw. an accumulation of customs, was in 
the hands of heads of families (/wires), The heads of families had 
re igious powers and duties as well as the priests, and both were in- 
< lined in conservatism. I bus, when in 4:rf) h.c, existing regulations 
ueic insttibed upon Twelve Tables and called riii/cn-law (ihi 
twile) , i.cmscrvqtism was not abandoned. T he law's were strict, 
and the letter of tin* law was enforced bv the small group who ad¬ 
ministered it. Some Greek ideas were incorporated. but even these 
were made to conform to the rigidity and formalism of the Roman 
legal mind. Changing conditions, particularly the introduction of 
<>rcet allies in the Roman federation, and Greek (and barbarian) 
subjects in the Roman Empire, forced an expansion of what was 
primarily a farmer-law 1 . The expansion was accomplished by inter- 
pretation of existing laws rather than by amendments or additions 
Hie first interpreters, the priests (f>ontificcs). gat e way to the 
praetors, and their decisions were supplemented by the opinions of 
imolficial experts ffmtdantw) . It might be expected that the inter¬ 
preters would be influenced by Greek legal practice and legal ideas. 
Hut they, too, were conservative, and die change From a law of one 
people (lEucfafc) to a Taw of many peoples (i,t* gentium) was too 
gradual io alter the character of Roman law. In the golden age of 
Rmnan furi^tudence. the last century of die republic, the wholc- 
iile adoption «f Hellenistic institutions did not seriously alien law. 
Rouian jurists, with Greek teachers. Greek books, ami Greek 
liiciub. were well acquainted with die legal theories of the East. 

* flt ' J,a(| rcad assertions of Sophists and Stoics regarding the 
supreme power of natural law frr« natural*). But all these influ¬ 
ences could not destroy the Roman legal system. The justice re¬ 
stored by Augustus and preserved for two tetuurtes was Roman 
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justice* liberalized in its interpretation but unchanged in the let¬ 
ter of the law, Tl survived the attacks of absolutism and retained the 
respect of die great jurists of the third century, even though die lat¬ 
ter were Syrian born or trained in die Syrian school at Lie-mu*. 

In fact the final contributions in law as a lining institution tame 
from them. When codification was accomplished in die sixth ten- 
tury, more than half of the decisions and opinions quoted came 
from the scholars oi Beryl us. The old larmer-law retained ns iden¬ 
tity through the centuries, die one Roman institution which with¬ 
stood suctesshdly the might of Hellenism. 

"Satire is wholly out own/* wrote a Roman literary critic of die L&tfn ifl™ 
first century-. In that type of literature, and dint alone could die flirr 
Romans claim originality. Greek influence on Roman writing was 
cheerfully admitted. The early Romans were hard-working prac- 
deal men who wrote down only the items which it seemed neces¬ 
sary Ut record. Calendars with their holy days, lists id officials, day 
books, which noted briefly the will of the gods and the deeds of 
men, maxims and laws w’ere the chief written products. Farce and 
burlesque of Italian origin entertained die crowds on days of fes¬ 
tivity. When continued success brought pride and interest in the 
past, die Romans accepted the literary efforts of Creeks and HcU 
lemzed Italians, Even for these writers then: was no large Roman 
reading public. The first two Romans (close of liitrd century s.e. i 
who composed histories of their city wrote in Greek, 

Hellenistic food, dress, education, religion* science, and art did 
not leave Hellenistic literature ai home when they entered Rome 
in the second century b«c* The feeble begimimgs of a native litera¬ 
ture were overwhelmed with tidal waves of 1 lelletiistN forms + 
thoughts, and standards, When the storm abated two element of 
the antediluvian period remained, the Latin language and the Ro- 
man brain. Evert though pupils were taught Greek grammar and 
rhetoric* they did mu neglect Laiim The language had been spread 
through Italy by the armies and was firmly rooted even in the 
South by the veieran-colonics oF Sulla. It was standardized h\ gram¬ 
marians and molded into litcrar* use. The Roman brain was a 
simple machine. It avoided subtlety and shunned ihc metaphysical. 

It could appreciate ihe simple the practical* the real, and it fob 
lowed the Greek models suitable to these varieties of thought in 
works which have themselves become models lor later u i iters. The 
simplicity of die epic, the prantcality id textbooks, and the reality 
of history are well represented in the literature of Republican 
Rome. The Roman contribution to tragedy* lyric poetry, and 
philosophy arc generally pile reflections of (•reck predecessor^, a!- 
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though * >no should except the work of Lucretius. Catullus, and 
Horace. 

Huong hour this ffcriod of development the influence of Greek 
literature u|ntn Roman writers was profound. A greater degree of 
independence was shown by the authors of the Augustan Age. [use 
as the West triumphed under Augustus and an occidental reaction 
to Hellenistic monarchy was victorious, tire writers of the An- 
gnstan Age produced works which were truly Roman in spirit The 
poverty of Gleet inters and the enthusiasm of the Romanized 
western provinces for Latin com hi tied to keep Latin language and 
limaliire in first place for more than a century, [kit during that 
century the fires of inspiration slowly died. Alter the reign of 
Hadrian one has to search for brightness and warmth in prose or 
poetry. Latin or Greek. 

Roman men of letters performed two great services to humanity. 
They built a language flexible and well tempered its a Toledo 
blade and in that language they preserved the ideas of their intel¬ 
lectual masters, the Greeks. 

Much of the Roman legacy is like its literature, an heirloom of 
earlier seekers after truth and beauty. A little of it is like law, the 
product of its own striving. But who can say more of any people or 
of any generation!' What really matters is the totality which they 
passed on to others. Western Europe is licit to all the past, but it 
was through Rome that the effective part of the legacy came. The 
process of tlint transmission we call Romaniation, and in it should 
he included those traits of character which accounted for liet suc¬ 
cess <>. 124). Hut tin great gift* of Rome arc- these—one language, 
one religion, one law one citizenship. 
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D ESP11 E ihcr manifold changes in institutions and in person¬ 
nel Rome had hern for num- than three centuries the capi¬ 
tal of die Mediterranean* The republic bad given way to a man- 
arrhy which gradually became more absolute, Unifcmnity had 
slowly blotted out the original distinction between Rome and the 
rest of the world. The leaders of state and army had been suc¬ 
cessively patrician, plebeian, and provincial* The army, which once 
had been predominant v Italian, was now wholly composed of 
provincial :md barbarian units. But Rome was still list* political, 
administrative, and military center of the Empire* 

In the third century Rome lost her primacy. The residence of 
die emperor was the political center, but few emperors lived in 
Rijime, New administrative centers were set up in more convenient 
locations. New military headquarters were established nearer the 
threatened frontiers. Rome remained the capital of Italy, but Italy 
waj onJj one. and by no means the strongest, of the provinces. The 
final blow was not struck until the fourib century when a new 
Rome was created, equal if not superior m the old dt\ in every 
respect* 

l he reasons for dtis fall from prominence are as numerous as 
those which made the city great. None of them h perhaps more sig¬ 
nificant than the decline of that respected 'survivor of the old re¬ 
public, the Roman Senate, Restricted in power as it had lieen, the 
Senate had drawn emperor* to Rome if for no other reason than to 
prevent its renaissance. Iii dial task the great emperor, Septimius 
Severus, was eminently successful. The misrule of Cmnniodus fU WR¬ 
ITS 
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192) was terminated by assassination, It was JuJ Lowed by a con¬ 
test for power resembling that which the suicide of Nero hail pre¬ 
cipitated. Nominees til the Senate and the praetorians ruled for a 
brief time, m he succeeded by (he commander id the Namibian 
army, Septimius Sereins (195-211). t he Scnaic cikliked him lie- 
cause he was a soldier, because he was a provincial, actually of 
Pun it: descent a second Hannibal entering Rome as a conqueror* 
Tire dislike was mutual, but while the Senate limited its activity 
to treasonable cones(wndence with two othei military claimant 
Severn* launched a campaign designed to strip the Senate of ir* re¬ 
maining vestiges of authority. He showered the army with favors 
and increased the sphere of equestrian participation in government, 
judicial authority in Rome w r as given to the equestrian praetorian 
prefect, the tax levies of ike empire were assigned to equestrian im- 
peri a l procurators, and the important census work became an eques- 
trum responsibility. The victory of Severn a over hb rivals was fol¬ 
lowed by the execution of twenty-nine senators. From thaL time 
the authority of the Senate was only a shadow. 

The government established by Sepumius Sever us was clearly a 
military monarchy. V new praetorian guard recruited directly from 
the legions, -is well as a newly formed legion stationed near Rome, 
was manifest proof to the Senate of the imminence of military 
power. That power w as extended by the “ram of equestrian status 
to all centurions. Men who had risen from the ranks became eligible 
feu a career in Rome** imperial civil service. The army selected the 
cnifxMOT- Jt soon turned the right to rtepose him hv the simple 
but effective method of assassination. 

The problem which confronted Septimius Sevmw was the gov¬ 
ernment of a weakened state. The interference in municipal affairs 
by imperial officials had deprived the Iota! governing tradies of 
their initiative- Imperial administrative machinery had Ihjch weak¬ 
ened by the worthless appointees of Tomitiodus, I he Senate was 
weak and tmtrustworthy. There remained but one willing and cap- 
able group in the empire. In the army Severits found ihe only signs 
of life and on it he based his state 

The reasons given for the military monarchy of the Seven arc 
not a!together tonvindng. Septitniiti Severtis bad bad a purely mili¬ 
tary career, hut a similar rarccr had not made a military monarch 
of Trajan. Severus had been made emperor by the army. Augustus 
md Vespasian bad also owed their position to their armies, but 
they had not remained barrack emperors. The severity nf Teutonic 
and Parthian attacks, it is claimed, forced the Severi into the hands 
of the military, Bui the attacks of former years had been equally 
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and they became inmlt more severe after die period of the 
million lutumuJiv Flic t flange in ftirm of government should lie 
ascribed tu tin chat at l er and iltimde towards I her itatr r>t the c i- 
ylHuei population — a gradual development which was at least a ten- 
tury old. 

There is no doubt ni the peace and prosperity given to the Ro¬ 
man Fmpirc by ihc prim ipate- The rude and lineulttva ted West 
I^ilI [jeen given ample uppumifiity to absorb the learning and the 
Misiiiuitiim of (he East* Al Ihc same lime I lie I asi had been pro 
levied from omnia] amt barbarian attack, and hail been given 
opportunity to improve its learning and institutions. The results 
were disappointing The West in aj>. IHii drewd. are, lived, and, 
in many ways, thought like the Hellenistic East. Culture had been 
aljsurlied most dutiFully, but nodiing, or very link, had been done 
to add to or improve it. The East studied die pas l Art, liieniture, 
and science remained as fixed as the North Star. It was this gen¬ 
era] intellectual indolence or lethargy which produced the military 
monarchy. 

The terrible power <if tin* monster created by Severny did not 
at cintr completely intimidate the Senate Under Iris successor*, 
on three depurate oentsiom, the senators sdftive to break down the 
monopoly nl military audiority. T lieii dFous were effectually 
ended in an nrtlei issued by Galliemis f2b0—2l1Hj, depriving sen 
aeon nf 11 El military commands. The army w;i§ die only power suf¬ 
ficiently si rim g u> break the army, luieroiing proof of this no 
t in red hi 27o. when lire armv petitioned insisiendy iluit the Senate 
select an empevur. Iku the senatorial candidate was rejected within 
a year. 

Septimiuv Severn* was strong enough in defeat hi* rivals and 
repel imnders. Me actimtly extended ilie eastern boundary of the 
empire U\ including a disirht east of the Iuplirales, the province 
UsToene. ruder his successors, the buu:il and greedy Caracal I a 
(211-2171* the effeminate mystic Flagabahis (218-222) + and the 
well-m timing but ineffectual Severn* Alexander (222-£3!i), Ten* 
tunic rank increased, Saxons, Flanks, Almuumi. Marcomannt p and 
Guilts threatened tin* fromier from e hr north tu the Black Sea. 
Eu the tasi I In- Parthian* were replaced, in a+b. 22b. by an ag 
jgressively impcrUlistic Perniiin a laic. Weakness at home and strength 
abroad were die Factor* which prolonged the military monarchy 
and produced the Barrack Emperors (233-284). 

On the story of that hall century of conflict it would U profitless 
to Singer. Fk extent ol die diviners may be estimated by inning 
diai one cmjxiror was killed in battle wiib the Goth* and another 
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captured by the Persians. OF ■ lie nvciuysix nn|H*rors chosen by 
the armies, only one c m .sped assassination. ami lit- was a victim of 
the plat; lit’, A Frankish raid penetrated deep in id Spain: die I i l lie 
Linds were occupied by the Alemanni, Dacia was given up tej die 
barbarians, and the Goths, taking to the sen, sacked Ephesus and 
attacked Athens. 

In die midst of defeat and loss, there were occasional victories, 
The brilliant campaigns of Claudius $6ft-27U) checked effectively 
the most dangerous of the Teutonic invaders, Hts successor, Atite- 
Ibn (270-275), ended two great secession movements, res toting to 
the empire an iridcpctidttnt state composed ol Gaul, Spain, arid 
Itritain. as well as one indtiding Syria and Egypt, which were be¬ 
ing protected and ruled by the dynasts ol the inijn'Ji'tant Arabian 
rrade-center. Palmyra. 

k was Aurctian. however, who abandoned Dacia and ordered the 
construction of a wall around koine. This loss of a province, even 
when combined with oilier territorial losses, was not irreparable. 
It was the spirit of futility and of defeat represented by die Aurelian 
wall width so clearly differentiated the empire of Aurdian from 
dial of Marcus Aurelius,, Invasion and civil wars had taken an 
enormous toll in men and property. The plague, imported a sec¬ 
ond time in A.o. 250, had contributed in weaken the moral am! 
pinsica] jsowers of the survivors, flic percentage of barbarians in 
the army and on the land had enormously increased. 

The immediate problem of the third century emperors was to 
prolixt lilt- state from its enemies. Tlmsc who had time and strength 
for more than military victories began attacks upon the more dif- 
hculi problem of reconstrisi lion. Their solutions were in genera! 
merely extreme applications of practices for which there was am¬ 
ple precedent. The increasing centralization of power in the lirsi 
two centuries was transformed into the absolutism of the third 
century. This tntnsfomiaticMi is most evident in law. in religion, 
and tn public administration. 

The sources of law so numerous in die priori pate of Augustus 
/Sr nan-, Assembly, edicts of provincial governors! had been sup 
planter! by the word of flic princeps. He and die select few who 
spoke in his name were the sole interpreters ami the only sources 
of law. In the third century the actual work of ftnimdating new 
laws and nf interpreting die old was accomplished by a famous 
group of Syrian jurists. These men were sincere adherents of the 
doctrine that the emperor was both the source of law and above the 
law. Oriental tbcorv anil occidental practice were combined by 
diem in ,i system of absolutist law. 
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i Two religious trends were manifest in the third century. One 
was the substitution ol a mote militant faith for the peace send- 
nsenc upon which Augustus had founded the imperial mil. Apollo, 
bringer of peace, was replaced in favor by Jupiter. Under in war 
and slayer of rout. The militant cult of Mithras gained numerous 
l on Veits. There were even some who reconciled Christum uy and 
war. This new interpretation did not escape die noun; of some of 
die military rulers who wished to encourage ami 10 control it. It 
was tlu-y who inaugurated the second trend, that of reviving the 
worship of the fmjicuir as the chief del coder of die slate. Amrltan 
nas probably the most radical of the religions reformers. Brush¬ 
ing aside the custom which postponed formal apotheosis until after 
death, Aurclian declared himself god and master born ("fitus et 
domimts not us ). The god whom lie chose to represent on earth 
was the muontjuered «un, supreme in the universe as the enqicror 
was supreme on earth, No closet approach to religious absolutism 
would have been tolerated by the strong polytheistic tradition of his 
subjects. 

The concentration of administrative authority in die hands of 
Hie emperor was completed in the third century. The power of the 
purse was his, since income and expenditure'were umttnJled by 
imperial of fit ials, I he senatorial treasury was maintained nnfv by 
the municipal revenues u f E |ic capital. All coinage, including'that 
or copper, was a prerogative of the emperor. Sources of stau- income 
were so numerous that Scptimitis Severus deemed it advisable to set 
up a new treasury for his personal income, ipri from that of the 
state: he retained control of both, judicial authority was similarly 
monopolized by the emperor. Military and religious officials through- 
out the empire were appointed by and responsible to the chief 
administrator. Imperial appointees were given authoritative tmsi- 
turns m the rmmidpalilies. By the close of the century all adminis- 
i ration was organized in a single dictatorial system. 

Absolutism obviously affected economic, social, and cultural lift 
tconomu in id curies al ready noticeable in the second century were 
hi.'commg chronic ami acme throughout the empire. Apart from 
the imperial dnmatns. cultivable soil was controlled, in ike Fast 
;o in the West, by a small minority of resident landlords wlm sought 
economic independence For ihcir estates and power sufficient to 
protect themselves. even from imperial tax-collectors. Bepreciation 
of the t omage. frequent interruptions of trade, loss of markets for 
manufactured articles, and the steadily increasing demands of the 
central government brought economic distress to many cities. The 
freedom I tom responsibility of the quasi-serfs {colour) on the im- 
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pc-rial rimnaim alarm led many hopeless city dwellers. Olliers found 
refuge in .1 similar scrMike relationship tin the great stales of 
wealthy landowners, rtus drill oi population Irani municipalities 
and Fxoin tntimdpally comrolled land was viewed with alarm by 
the government* since it was from the agricultural middle class that 
the army was recruited, and it was from die welf-ao-rfo member* of 
the i i tics that the state ice deed a latLic pan of its income. Sepilmim 
Severn* permitted his liti/cn snldieis to many and live in homes 
outside the legionary camps. The chihheii, raised on the frontiers* 
would naiutafh hilluu die |itofesston of ihesi fathers Cuiiipiduny 
hxitv in on upnliuii for lalher and sons soon followed. Seven is 
Alexander began with the subsistence industries, and h\ the close 
of the century all of die inhabitants were bound for life in occupa¬ 
tion, and their children were forced to follow the work of their 
fathers* 

In an fxnmjiim and social ftameuuuk rapidly approach ini' rigid¬ 
ity. creative thought perished. Ihe literary products both Greek 
and Latin, were bm 1km id reminders of die mas ter pieces pi old — 
quotations epitome*. ioimue iiurie*, which preserved and explained 
die past. In science, die findings of former investigator* were ac¬ 
cepted without mrirism and without additions. The few exceptions 
merely accentuatc and draw attention to a w idespread mediocrity. 
To tittle minds burdened with an authoritative past. 

1"he work of die great jurist and praetorian prefect* Pipinkm 
[fk 2U5) exhibited originality in interpretations remarkable fur 
dieit claim and high ethical siandai ds. His successor*. even the 
famous I'Jpiau and Paul us. did little nmre than lay die foundation* 
i '>1 a definitive ciHlifiE I'ion. The Hivtoiv^f Gaisins Dio (1 !j[L 23:*>, 
w rit ten in Gred, was not improved by its rhetorical ornaments 
nor hy die an dun ’s prejudice*, ft ivas, however, the work of a sin¬ 
cere if not a deep thinker and is Ini supertor to the .superficial 
anecdotal biographies of the emperors which w r ere the chief Latin 
ccintrihiiEtims to historiography. Men were, for the most part, as 
timid in thought as tJic\ were in living. Am deviation from estnb 
I is I led stamlaifLv demanded an enemy too greaL for their powers, 

\n exception lu- this mirlltaluul passivity i* found in Cliriftmi 
literature. VlthcntgU < h rattan* .uerpted guidance and aiidmrjty, 
they found them in a Power above ;md beyond human genius and 
inmiaiT iiisduninm Their faith gave ill cm strength, and in the 
explanation of Christianity, in the interpretation of the Word, 
there were sincerity and power. Conflicts in imcrpreLaurm among 
Christian writers furnished an additional stimulus. The enthusiasm 
of the African Ten till tan carried him even beyond die limits of 
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orthodoxy. In his respect lor tradition, his insistence upon absolute 
standards, Tertullian's Christianity was as Roman as the paganism 
of Cato liie Elder. The writings ol l .actant ins (fl. 290). on the 
other hand. have, in general, a controlled passion, a willingness to 
compromise. His chief contribution lay in a lusioii ol pagan phi¬ 
losophy (the human search for truth) and Christianity (the di¬ 
vine revelation of truth). I act am ins wrote alter the- political vin¬ 
dication nf Jib faith. Still, his work summarized a trend towards 
the development of a rational theology. Mis was the uni usd ox opin- 
ion, a blending ol prat-ikal Roman .uid Greek speculative points 
of view. 

Tlu story of the fine arts may he < prickly (old, ArdiiLecture is 
represented hy die massive and imbcantifiil baths ol Caracalla ami 
Diocletian; sculpture. by some extremely realistic statues. But tech¬ 
nical and artistic ability was so conspicuously absent at the dose 
of the century licit Constantine stole from the arches of Iris predeces¬ 
sor* in order (o decorate his own. 

A temporary 1 halt to the rapid succession of iinjx-ii.il rulers was 
made by Diocletian (281-305). Although he rose to power from 
the ranks of the army which acclaimed him emperor, lie was strong 
enough in control his troops and to rule the state lor twenty years, 
those years were filled with la Inns of reorganization. He replaced 
the principal* with the dominate, substituting an absolute despo¬ 
tism for the com promise between monarchy and republic. Tin 1 
new government was new only in form. It was. the completion of 
plans Idi unfinished by iris predecessors, the culmination of tenden¬ 
cies Jong at work. 

The ■ itic tbminns was not introduced by Diocletian. It had been 
accepted hy Douiitian and demanded by Aurcltan Other cm peons 
had also adopted the title tints. (Precedent for the vise of fuvitis Ivy 
Diocletian could be cited in the lupiter luiitts of the first Caesar.i 
Hie novelty lay in the success with which Diocletian exercised the 
power which these titles implied. The use of the diadem and the 
insistence upon prostration in Iris presence only emphasized Ids ali- 
solrnc authority. It is |*ussible that this display nf absolutism in 
dre&s, ceremonial, and titulary was meant to demonstrate to the 
army that the emperor was not a military puppet. There is no 
thmbt that Diocletian tried to discourage future dttiinn ol em¬ 
perors by the soldier*. 

< Jiie of the first steps nf the new ruler was to choose a colleague 
vested, as was he, with imperitun and with die title "Augustus" 
These two, in rum. chose each a lieutenant, entitled Cnrsar -. and to 
each one of the lour was assigned a definite (jiiarter of the Roman 
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world ils j pvt ]V L nirt-. The death nn Augustus would automati¬ 
cally puHTHJic one ul the Caesars t u the vacant position, and ilicr new 
Augustus would select a Caesar. I he advantages ol the plan were 
lhat it would make revolution by assassination difficult, would 
hinder, it not abolish,, the election of emperors by tFie army* and 
would divide the burdens of government among tour capable rul¬ 
ers. M lie idea of a unified empire:, lor which Roman statesmen had 
tailored through die cent tines, was nm given up. Imperial c< insti¬ 
tution*, filial is, laws) were promulgated in the name of die two 
August i and were binding on the empire a a a whole. 

Additional safeguards were sought in mimuc division of author¬ 
ity exercised by subordinates and in the complete separation of 
civil and military power. The four administrative districts woe sub> 
divided into thirteen dioceses and, again, into about 116 provinces, 
The oflit iah T military and civil, needed to man dm elaltoratc ma- 
iJiine constituted two great bureaucracies. 

The adminbinutve system called for the creation of four central 
offices. To that extent it increased the expenaa of atlniifiistr.itinn, 
but there was some compensation in greater efficient y and more 
complete returns to thr state. The basic tax, as in the days of An- 
gustos, was a ground tax, payable in kind. It applied to Italy, 
which had no tv sunk to the level of a province* A pill tax on staves 
and probably on the serfdifcc tenants was collected from the masters 
of landlords.. ArLi&aris. munic ipal fieiKitms {dccurions i . and mem- 
hers of the Roman senatorial class had also their personal taxes to 
pav. Hit Mate w.u piotecred against Um by die device n \ collegiate 
responsibility. Thus* if the lineal senators, whose business it was 
ro h 11 1 left the hmd tax, Jailed to obtain the allotted sunn tlm [tad 
to make good the ddw ii from their own resources. This practice of 
collecting from groups wax greatly facilitated by occupational fixity 
and by the old tendency. soon to he a legal requirement, of follow¬ 
ing one's father's occupation. The establishment of a caste system, 
with its predestination of occupation for unborn children* may be 
traced to many causative fat tors. The inertia of the governed made 
it possible, the precedent in Hellenist it Egypt could be cited, but. 
alxivc all, the imperative need of funds for defense made it almost 
inevitable. 

Wars* pestilence* famine* and earthquake had weakened and less 
cued the population of ihe empire, bin ihe pmbkin of defense re¬ 
mained the same. An enormous length of frontier had to he pro¬ 
tected, and equipment for the pruteittng force had to he produced. 
Civil wars and the steady pressure upon the Teutons by Slavic mi 
grams encouraged invasions, Diocletian's reply to the increasing at:- 
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civiiy of die Teutonic: tribes and the crusading /cal of his Persian 
foes was die addition of one fourth (or one I lurch to Ills army. The 
growing number of barbarians in the army was noticeable. Pay. 
loot, and adventure were not the only attrat:linns, for the UumbJest 
private might look forward to advance, through at least 59 inter¬ 
mediate steps, to the highest military ulfite. 

The army of Diocletian was completely reorganized. In place of 
the old praetorian cohorts stood the palace troops, die personal 
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liiMlygtiiinf *»f ilit sacred person of the Augustus, [lehm them in 
privilege were the divisions of n new mobile ;mnv. con rent rared 
in strategic centers from which they might he led against the enemy 
by die cni|KTor or Caesar. Still below these was Llie stationary 
frontier army. 

Possibly the most illuminating document of the new govern* 
uittu was the edict of HO], in which both prices and wages were 
fixed for the entire empire. The pompous am) grandiose language 
of the in trod in turn reflects the veneer of Oriental ceremony with 
which the Ho mi tut i e decked itself, but Itcneath the surface tic die 
directness and sincerity of the Illyrian peasant. Diocletian may have 
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wished [o control his armies, hut his will 10 protect them from 
civilian profiteers dictated else document- The method was simple. 
Every possible lank and every object of trade was listed with a price 
affixed tti cat'll tinkle and service- The penalty for deviation from 
the legal price was death. The inevitable failure to enforce the 
edict was liu fils i seal defeat of Dim letiau. 

In 3Q4 Dimlciian abdicated ami sec tired the abdication of his 
colleague. A set.mil defeat was then administered. since his care- 
fulIv planned program of succession was not followed. 1 he desire 
to pass power on to favorite sons and the ambition of generals 
eligible to the position of Claesnr tod to civil strife, which ended 
with the triumph of Constantine, the restoration of die rule of one 
man. Constantine did retain the civil and military bureaucracies 
as well as the provincial and diocesan divisions of bis predecessor, 
The four gnat administrative divisions were also retained, each of 
ihem governed by a prefect subordinate to the emperor. 

This revision of Diode turn's reforms In Constantine is typical. 
So many plans of the former were completed or revised by Ids suc¬ 
cessor that if is difficult to determine the exact share of each man 
in the establishment of the dominate. In either case, it is clear that 
the Roman Empire of the fourth cenuiry was a completely Hel 
leimed state. Centralization and absolutism, the potitiral ideals of 
tin Hellenistic period, were realized in the dominate. 

riu reign of Constantine included many important events, hut 
its deeper significance lies in I lie emergence of a new attitude toward 
life. The end nf aiith]uii> and die beginning of the Middle Age 
arc not ab.solute phrases. They are attempts to simplify, in language, 
a process of Ions duration. If they may hi applied to Constantine's 
rule, il IS hecausc the emphasis appears to have shifted, at that time, 
from the old to the new. The foundation of a capital at Constan¬ 
tinople was new, although it was only the climax of an eastward call 
older than Augustus, The favors shown to the Christians were new, 
although die Christian faith was three centuries old. The two ac¬ 
tions were revolutionary, but the men who Used through the 
change, including Constantine, weic probably not aware of the 
change. Who (ouht u-ll thill the old way of life was doomed, alums) 
ai the instant when it seemed to have been restored by Diocletian? 

The new wav of life was by no means easy. This can be seen in 
ilie story of Christianity in the fourth century. The Edict of Milan 
made possible a great increase in ihc wealth of lire Church, since 
money and property took! then k* given ojxrnly u> the recognized 
cult. It also increased the number of converts, which meant that the 
lad. of teaching and guiding the new members was more difficult. 
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Converts continued to foe a larger group than those boni oE Chris- 
tian pa itrots mini well after a.d. jOO, So large a body tuulil not well 
foe assimilated overnight, and their training and experience were 
bound to alfci.'i at least the externals of faith. Many joined the 
Church for selfish reasons. Otiters, in all sincerity, advocated pm- 
giams which were not approved by the old Christians. As the fourth 
centitry advanced, the favors of Christian emperors ini teased. Ex¬ 
emptions from military service and front some municipal duties 
were granted to the clergy. Persecution of pagans and confiscation 
of pagan temple property gave opportunity to settle old scores and 
it) increase private fortunes. The Church fathers deplored and 
struggled against this peril, but it is certain that the morals uf the 
C hristians declined in tile fourth century. 

The Jack, of I arm on y among the Christians made it more difficult 
to withstand attacks from the outside. Least dangerous were the 
di'sjxrraic rallies of the old pagan cult followers. Their strength 
lay tn the country, as the names pagan (a villager) and heathen 
'matt of the heath) show. But there was still a strong jiagait minor¬ 
ity in Rome. That minority went down iu defeat in the effort to 
preserve the altar and the cult of Victory in the Roman Senate 
chamber. 

Mu- influence of manv third rernun religious teachers was wide- 
spread in the fourth. The idealism of Plato, as interpreted hv Plo¬ 
tinus, produced a Iieo-Pbtonism which was extremely a mac rive 
to philosopltir minds. A revival of the dualism of ancient Baby¬ 
lonia. tin fight between light and darkness, between good a nr I evil 
was led hy the Persian "messiah,” Maui. The great Augustine was 
a Manichaean For a decade before his conversion io Christianity, 
The records of the Chun h council* prove that Judaism, too, was an 
active opponent throughout the century. 

Probably tin? greatest threat to Christianity came from within 
the fold in unortftodnx teac hing, heretical views. The most power 
ftil of the many heresies was ilmt of Anus. It was art honest answer 
to a question which, up to that time, had not been clearly answered. 
Are hither and Son absolute equals? The negative reply of Arms 
IA.P. 52fif was definitely pronounced heretical in 38 J, font Arianum 
did not die until two more centuries had passed. 

Against heresy die Christians had turned for support to the state. 
Soon after his recognition of Christianity Constantine was asked to 
intervene in a doctrinal dispute in North Alrira, That intervention 
involved not oulv iJje pit nisi intent of the party in error. buL also, 
hum Constantine s jminr nf view, the emperor's decision as to ortho- 
cfoxy versus heresy. A similar intervention was requested in the ton 
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trovem between A rim and his opponent, Athanasius. Constantine 
took the advice of the clergy hi both cases* bm he felt that final 
authority rested with him. 

Constantme s acts were (pjilc normal for a pagan, emperor. .\s 
head of the state, he was also head of the Church. In his opinion, 
his decision was final, with or without the consent of the clergy. 
Herein lay a third danger to she Church* A proper relationship be¬ 
tween Church and state had to Ik established. In the eyes of the 
dergv. the old combined headship of Church and state wits wrong; 
to Danstantine, any other organization was unthinkable. The sep¬ 
aration of Church and state was a radical change. Else greatest 
break between the past and the future. 

1 he history of the dominate has few bright passages. From the ah* 
dicat ion uf Dim letbn i\. n. '503 ) to die death of Justinian a.ik 
565) good and had emperors struggled with abtmt equal success 
against the forces of disintegration and decay, Imperial unity 
ceased tu be a reality and became a dream* an ideal which would 
not come true and slay true, Constantine had rejected the divided 
authority established by Diocletian and gathered alt power into his 
own hands. The enormous cost was wasted, since the emperor di¬ 
vided his empire among five heirs. Twenty*four years of civil war 
followed In hue unity was again achieved and again lost. The last 
man to Judd a unified empire was the Spaniard. Theodosius the 
Great, hut after his death bed j'ajc division tatwoen his two 

sons, the eastern and western halve* of the empire were nm re¬ 
united. The gradual dismemberment of the West began almost at 
nute. The extent of failure can \k seen id the situation which rrijj- 
fronted JnsUnian. the lane champion of unity. 

The boundaries no longer included the western provinces. Italy 
itself was ruled by a barbarian king Justinian succeeded in recon¬ 
quering Italy, Africa, and a beachhead in Spain. It was a costly 
and, in die end, a useless victory. It was useless became another 
barbarian king brought anarchy to Italy, ft was costly Iwouisc it 
wasted troops urgently needed to repel the attacks «il more power- 
fill and more aggressive Foes. As a result, the successors of Justinian 
had It' meet .1 combi nation of Persians and Slavs at the wry of 

C ^mstamirtnjde In short, Justinian's attempt to restore the old em¬ 
pire was a failure. 

The restoration of political units had been made more difficult 
In religious differences, \ violent controversy arose over the nature 
of Christ r Was Mis a single nature or a dual dmman and divinei 
nit liner fustmum used the method of Consutminc in his effort ui 
secure religious unity, but the state was no longer supirme in itiai- 
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ters uf faith. The emperor's attempt u> establish himself as caesar- 
pope was hh second failure. 

in line field. | u r >uni:m':> ant tqnarbrmm was suceessIiiL His name 
will he remembered and revered while the Body irf Cavil Law re¬ 
maim. The Corpus represents the best in Roman legal tlttmght of 
seven centuries. Bui even in this great contribution tu European 
civilization there lies a proof of the: end of unity, a confession of 
failure. The new laws, the Novellae , were not in be read and obeyed 
by Briton, Gaul, Spaniard, and Italian, Hiey were written in 
Greek. 

The publication of Justinian’s codificarion was the final gih 
of Rome to Europe. The date, A.n. S31 , is, in many respects* i 
better one for the Ini I of Rome than 17b, the death of the last em¬ 
peror of the West* or 4ID, the sack of Rome by a barbarian army. 
Rome meant more than an emperor or a city; it meant a civilizing 
power, an active force which united men and gave them prosperity 
and peace. Any date for the Fall is misleading- for die power which 
made Rome great weakened gradualh and never died. 

Urastjni for Many cause* for the decline of this civilizing force have faden ad- 
faitm* vanced; many more wi 11 be advanced. It is doubtful whether the 
torrent series and the accurate evaluation of eaih cause will ever he 
determined. For the laws governing the rise and fall of civilizations 
have not been discovered* Two general statements, however, may 
serve as bases of criticism of the tong list which grows as the years 
go by. Kadi generalion stresses those causes which are connected 
with its predominant interest. Each country stresses the causes upon 
which it looks with the greatest disfavor. Thus a puritan genera, 
tion emphasizes moral decline, an industrial generation ftniirm out 
the economic weaknesses* while citizens of a democracy criticize 
the autocratic: features of Rome's organization. 

In the earlier summaries of The causes for the fall of Rome, it 
was customary lo give weight to moral failings* The luxury and vice 
of the Romans were noted. The immorality of pagan society and 
tile? social evils of slavery were asserted. The evidence of inscrip¬ 
tions and papyri weakened* if they did not eoniradkt, these asser¬ 
tions. It pictured a sound middle class and a large lower class too 
poor and too busy to be evil. There were some who granted ihe 
immorality, but who looked upon it as a symptom rather than a 
cause. Ouo Seeik believed that the moral fiber of the people had 
been weakened by the loss of the fx-si men in war. proscription 
and persecution* Tentkey Frank offered race mixtxrre, the tinforui- 
naie result of tlu? wholesale emancipation of slaves* as die cause. 
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Ellsworth Huntington ;imi biucd the km moral standard! to hun¬ 
ger. ujudi was in turn the result of climatic change. 

Plague, earthquake, and famine have Itecn cited as contributory 
i au^es. To them* economist* have added sod deterioration. Con¬ 
sideration of the evils of die plantation system are as old as li berms 
t.raedms. Debasement of coinage is another charge brought by 
e<. imomisis, In general mit may sa> dial the Romani , i<iiiul guiln oi 
having violated, through ignorance, many of die fmnlauientaJ ecu- 
non lie laws. 

StudcnLs of government present a long list of administrative er¬ 
rors. The unjust distribution of taxes, the weight of taxation, jtfior 
methods of collection, corruption among tax officials, inadequate 
rommt of administrative officers, die taste system, and the inflex¬ 
ibility of a complicated bureaucracy h ive been included. 

A closer examination of the cities of the empire bus produced 
new interprets Lions of Romes fall, h is said that the disappearance 
of the middle class, the heart of municipal life, was a fatal blow* 
Certainly the absence of any effective unit between the munici¬ 
pality and the imperial state was unfortunate. Ei made imperial 
control of the cities too easy. Imperial intervention, no matter how 
well meant and efficient, as it was in the case of Trajan, deadened 
local initiative. 

Arnold Toynbee's intensive study rmiccms itself with the How 
rather than die Why oE human failure to create a lasting civiliza¬ 
tion, A ton of induct ibk rhythm has dragged all to destruction. 
Be that as h may, Mommsen's thought still remain* unchallenged. 
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n-ixmh, lhat no people before or aftei ilieir lime has given bappi- 
msi to so many human being* for ->‘i long a Lime as did the Romans. 
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AS soon as Christianity became the stale religion the Later 
Roman Empire the Church became ait erderiasiitab 

political, economic, and social institmiori. Two pruculai devclop- 
mc ini exerted an enormous irilluemc upon medieval history, These 
are the rise n| the papacy. and ilu- origin and spread ot imina&tiri&rit. 

Although historitally distinct movements, these two great uistiLu- 
tiinis became intimately assoc iated. 

In order to understand Lhe rise of the papacy one must go hark E<irto caujt/j 
to the development of the episcopal organization of die Church. 

In die Apostolic Age, that is, the first cent my, the organization uf 
the dumb was uf die simpler sort, The earliest congregations 
ivcre clusters of pious villagers. one of whom was the prabyier or 
priest—somelimes described in the Chwfjch and Pauline J’pisdc* -is 
“elder - ' oi Bi |i;tstor*\ each village loruied a |>urish, 1 These Christians 
usually tii d in private hmiso. although. as toleration or indiffer¬ 
ence toward ilie new belief increased, dm reft e& were sometimes 
erected in the larger cities. 

Christianity* however, soon expanded along the lines of trade UtKtn m/Tu- 
and the imliuty loads uf i Fie- Roman F. tup ire. and k became an urban rn€r flFJ * ftT 1,1 
lieu a rural movement* In Arnimh s, they were first called Chris- * mmiy 
dam/ 1 a\ (lie Ihask of lets relate*. With the ever pi inn of tlu Fpialte 
to die Galatians and those to individuals such as Titus and Tim- 

1 From ihf” fl reck wwl pnrniktA. a colltttinn nf fimiM> nt j till.-igr: thr wnnl 
Tpamthutl” h .i La* i derived bum iu 
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rnliy. :ilI of St. Pauls epistle are additssed r.o diy <rmgtcgaTiom. 
In a large riiy there would foe several diun hc* and several parishes. 
This increase of the number of elm relies and congregations raised 
the importance of the presbyter, or priest, ami at the same time in¬ 
duced supervision and centra li/at ion. The government of the Church 
began to be systematized, In ibis change the Church ijuite nat¬ 
ural ly, perhaps imconsdously. imitated the imperiil adimimtra- 
tioiw AH the churches and parishes in n given territory, sometime* 
a whole province. sometime* pan of a province, were adminisna- 
lively united under a bishop. 1 Who had jurisdiction over even priesi 
and congregation within the area, whirls was called a dwcrsrr 

Originally the bishop of the chief city of cacti of die civil dioceses 
into which Diocletian had divided the Roman Empire* was the¬ 
oretical I v independent of and equal to each ol the rest. Uut this 
could not I ait. hi the rhnu bn diocese Constant inn pic took the 
place of Hentrleai, and in the Iberian diocese Rome took ihe place 
of Filtration ica. By degrees Rome. Constantinoph:* Alexandria. Au¬ 
di* b. Ephesus, and Caesarea emerged from she other metropolitan 
sees iicatr) as superior in power. Soon Ephesus and Caesarea dis- 
apjtc.vred From the higher rank, an appeal from ail the diocese* Iiuv 
ing been gramcri by the Fourth Oecumenical Council to Constan 
rinnple. and Jerusalem !>ciiig elevated by n decree of the same coun¬ 
cil and by an ordinance of Theodosius II over Caesarea, Then a 
process of elimination torik place, and when the three southern 
pair! ait hates were ravaged foy the Arabs in the seventh century there 
remained only two rivals. Old Rome and New Rome iCmntami 
■topic). one representing die West, the other the hast. 

Simultaneously with ibis pro.™ of ecclesiastical ceminij/aticm of 
die Church went another development of a very different nature. 
This was the growth of the religious authorin' of i he bishops. As 
heretical beliefs multiplied and the number ol heretical sects hr 
creased, 1 lie Chinch feared that the truth of Christ's it™ lung would 
be perverted or destroyed, Excommutdraiion of these dissidents 
from the fold was without effect, for the heretics queii ioned: How 
do you know lhat what wc believe h wrong, arid shat what wm 
believe is right? What is "the truth in Jesus' ? Fot answer, the 


5 The vtmd h derived bm Greek rpircoftfn ut i-v^rsecr, whence Larin 
rpiitopM and English bit fmp. 

3 Kmm »he Cmk won! diacesis M ri^nitying a cutcim^ ihmu&h, an adttriftit- 
lisliif ilmsltm. I lint'] ti isn't rriaum Immchicrd ihe scuifar di<xeu h Ijui Use 
offirial nw it vr.ii called a um The Church bomrtn-d both these lem* but 
uwd them in a dilTetcnt lensf. 
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Church formulated t li c doctrine of apostolic succesiton* at cording 
io which every bishop was the direct successor of one of the twelve 
aj^o&tles whom fesiis had consecrated io preach His leaching, so 
that i he truth of Climt's teaching had descended generation aher 
gcitcraiion to the bishop* only, who spoke with His authority k I his 
meant tltai the whole 1 >tkIv of bishops, the collective episcopate, 
constituted the Church* and that all oilier claimants to ei.efcvsh 
astiml authority were deceived Of deceivers- Heretics were not of 
His fold. The introduction of this principle of authority within 
the Church is I he cornerstone of its doctrine and its poivei\ and at 
lire Council of Xir.iea eh 125 it was conceded by the Emperor Con 
famine and asserted and formulated in the Nicene (.reed. I hus 
authority and dogma were correlative principles. 

The next great change in the history trf the Church was the fit 
velopnient of the papaty. Until the fourth century all bishops were 
legally ctjttul iit the i;■ i ei i c li ii o-ei of the C-hiircli. although natural I n 
the bishops of the threat sees like Antioch, Alexandria. and Con- 
sumimoplc in the East, and Rome and C’arihage in the West were 
shown greater deference and were usually abler men than die 
bishops in small or rural sees. These bhhops were called futtriarvh* 
;md iJjcir bishoprics patriarchal sees. 1 hey were simply recognized 
as more influential. But once the principle of aulhoriiv was imm- 
diiced and admitted, il was meritabk lliat the bishop of Rome 
he cm no i yet lie deiinniiiiated popr '-—would soon lav claim to su¬ 
preme imrliority over the Chimb, for if the principle of stpoGtolic 
succession be admitted, then I lie bishop nl Rome could make if] is 
claim to supremacy. According to the dtxmnc of the Roman CJath- 
oiic < "htircli. [cans gave to Peter precedence over the othet apostles 
endowed him with the M power of the keys/' appointed him His 
vicar on earth and dci hired him CO he ihe "rock on which the 
Church u:i> humded. And since I he t-huivh was loimdcd b>T all 
time, it follows that the powers conferred ujion Peter did nm lapse 
with his death but passed *m tr> bis sulccssots, that is. to the popes. 
The fundamental nature of dib tloctrinc stands or Falls with the 
.uuhnritv of iliu ^npirirat icxts upon which it is based. The mamx 
important of these texts ami the rornersmiic nf the whole papal 
edifice is the passage in Matthew XV!. 11-19; 

Tlmu on Peter, anti upon this rock 1 will build my church: .mi! flic gales 
of Hell shall not prevail against it And l will give unto liter the keys of 
the Kingdom of Heaven; ami whatsoever thou dudi hind ott Earth *ball 
!«t hound in Htsneu, ami whatsoever ihuu shall louse on Earth shall Lit. 
loosed in Heaven, 
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There is no evidence in the Nov Testament that St, Peter was ever 
in Koine, but according to a very old mid very strong tradition 
1‘t‘U'i was bishop of Rome lot Lwenly five stars and was man vied 
in A.o. t.7. If the phrase, "Thou an Peter, cu lit- a Roman imer- 
pdaiimi. as some liave (amended. in older to increase the pre- 
ingulf vc id die papacy, it innsi have licen hcuuisc Si. Peter already 
had been historically connected widi die Clturcli in Rome. 

Whether hr had been or not, during die centuries the power of 
the bishop of Rome grew, while that ut tile emperors declined, 
Leo t (440-161) boltlh asscrled to the Emperor Marcum in <(52 
dial the basis cd things secular is one thing, and tire basis of things 
diiine is another. It was, in lint, the Iasi approaching dissolution 
ot the Roman Empire dial made Leo Is claims possible. Other 
cirri mis tames far dilated the growl h of pft|tal prerogative. The 
Momaphysite controversy (over die dual nature nf Christ i which 
rent die Church from the Council of Chakedon in <151 to the ac¬ 
cession ul Justinian in 527 weakened die secs of Antioch and Alex¬ 
andria and discredited Constantinople, Rome's only serious rival. 
Eh us favored, the bishops of Rome claimed ecclesiastical supremacy, 
the Tight to regulate belief and to enforce laws in tin- whole Chun h, 
While die doctrine of Petrine supremacy has undoubtedly been 
tiie greatest single force in the elevation of ihc papacy—from 451 
on die bishop of Rome may. without hesitation, fie called pope — 
theie were many Other factors in its growth. The first of these was 
if it- tradition attached to Rome itself. 

It is a r omits on place nf history that die removal of the imperial 
capital from Rome to the ftosphorus had :i great influence in estab¬ 
lishing die rule of the papacy over western Europe. It was impos¬ 
sible for Constantine to transfer the tradition, the prestige, the 
memo! its of the Fiemal Chv to tlu New Rome, and what remained 
behind accrued to the authority and dignity of the |*ipes. The 
mag it influent e which the 1- tcrn.it Ciiv harl over mens minds was 
so great that, even after die Roman Empire had disappeared. Rome 
morally and ecclesiastically still exerted authority Moreover, Catli- 
oli« Rome to Some degree preserved die continuity between Pagan 
and Christian Rome, The adopted the ancient Roman title 
PottUfex Maximus, the language of Church services was Latin, 
pagan festivals were adapted to Christian (el eh rations, die gestures 
and ihe dress of the clergy were in many ways mm nutations of 
pagan forms; lot centuries the |xi|ws daied their official documents 
according io imperial chronology and not according to fifiristian 
chronology, I lie proprietary wealth and political rule over the city 
of Rome and mm !i ol tin surrounding territory alter llouonus vr< 
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moved the capital to Ravenna in 4$5 enhanced the growth of papal 
political power in die pen ins* da. 

The factor of die pcmmality of some of the early pojrcs must also 
hi taken iniu account* The Knimm Ghtmh had the fur innate fao 
uhy q[ drawing able men in M, Peter s cliair. Clement I GbnieUiis, 
Sylvester 1. Damascus L Leo 1. Grlaaius L all were bom leaders 
of nmi k As Al lan Visigoths, Vandals, ntid Burgundians established 
their kingdoms, die Church in these kingdoms dung closely to 
Rome, and the papal jurisdiction over these churches was enlarged* 
The papal i orresj>oii deuce with alE the western bishops was vo¬ 
luminous and constant. The management and control of Church 
property were left ahsoluick in die hands of the clergy until a 
law of Oik nicer prohibited all alienations of ecclesiastical property. 

Definitive papal authority over the Church may he said to have 
been achieved by Gregory L the threat (MKMifMi, one of die great 
heroes of medieval Christendom. He came from one of the noble 
families of anctem Koine and had for seven years been papal legate 
at die court of the emperor hi (Anna*ntinopie. There he acquired 
an intense distaste lor everything Creek* a prejudice which fi¬ 
lmed the dec tine of the Greek language and literature in tJie West. 

Gregory fared a dilfkuU jjolttkal situation. The most important 
event in Italy in the sixth century was the invasion of the Lombards 
in ijHH: they spread over the whole valley of the Po, where they 
made Pavia ihcir capital, and drove much of the population of die 
near-coast towns like Aquileia, Padua, and Bologna to find refuge 
in the islands of die lagoons from which Venire later was to arise. 
The exarch at Ravenna and die pope* whose resources aided die 
exarch when the emperor could not support his viceroy with men 
and money, saved central Italy from Lombard conquest; but the 
Lombards managed to pierce through, nevertheless, and to found 
two duchtes south of Rome—Bcncveuto and Spolcto—so than Rome 
and all central Indy were between the jaws of a Lombard vise. 

I he strain pm upon Gregory I by these events was prodigious* 
t lioujuiuds of rnen and women thronged to Rome and its vicinity 
(or refuge; they had to be fed and clothed and housed. All the papal 
patrimunv in North Italy was lost. The 1 .miikmb> like most Ger¬ 
man invaders* were not heathen but Arran* and. instead of toler¬ 
ating the Catholics, dies- drove out their priests and seized their 
4 huu lies, The Lombard conquest was much more dmsth than the 
iKcupaiion of the other Germanic nations. Instead of leaving the 
native jxjpuhtion some portion of the land, as the Goths and Bur¬ 
gundians and Franks and even die Vandals had done, die lombard# 
despoiled the entire Italian papulation, reducing freemen and even 
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nobles tu serfdom, ofien upon their own lands where a Lombard 
would establish himself as a proprietary noble. 

Lombard political organizations included both centralized king 
ships and indejieiidcnt dukes; not all of diem had vet abandoned 
the practice o( .1 mvirtg, predatory hoick. In die north, at Pavia and 
Murua. die} were fanning t«> build durrdies; but in central and 
southern Italy the if bunds were slid marauding, wasting Inrms, 
looting h^'mv taking eaplives, ravening like dogs aimast undei 
the Walls of Rome;' wmte the pope, perhaps with some exaggera¬ 
tion (a h. ^ and mh \. the exarch was not strong enough to 
repel the Lombards* anti the tauer were not siifGeieinly powerful 
ro oust ihe exarch I tom Ravenna or the ill paid and mutinous im¬ 
perial garrison from Rome, these Lombard hands established 
themselves in the tenter id the pcitmjmla. at Sjuleto ami in die 
south at Rencvento, Gregory the Greats <ty over the ruin and 
desolation <>l the ‘lady of the World 1 * (All sn'di tiomhui) and “"the 
confusion nf mbuhlioii which we suffci in this land'* (Homilies 
on Ezekiel ii p fi, 1 ! 2 — 24 } w ill strike die ear: of every one who reads 
his letters. \ei amid the “immense vastness of mortality(Epistle 
xiii, 42 } i he brave pope kept his f:udi and Ills tout age. 

It ihe Lombards liad been a great German group instead of the 
Smallest which enieied the Roman Empire, they intglii in course of 
tirne have subjugated and united all Italy, Tilrir failure to ilo this 
was not due hi then lack of .ddlity hut to ihe paiu iiy of their mini 
her* and die [Kilititnl 4 d 1 ] of [K^jes like Gregory she Grrni, In spite 
of their didike nf the Greek emperors in the Host, the (wipes realized 
their dcjieridciire lipin the: imperial government for military pm 
tection and manager! to get along with them until 717 . when the 
bitarh between pope and emperor, as will be shown later, revolu* 
lionized Italian politics. 

Tliere is a wide difference between Gregory ] and St. Augustine, 
but he tanks with Su Augustine as a teacher of the Middle Ages. 
I its works—the Dialogues, the Moritlia, the Ilomilks ;> rise Pastoral 
Care —stand second onlv u> the works of the great AlViain father 
cm medieval library shelves. Gregorys allegories are sometimes very 
lingula* For example, jobs seven son* typified the twelve apostles, 
for seven is made up nf three and four, and whether you multiply 
three by four, or tom by three, seven is converted into twelve. The 
apostles were twelve in number because they had to preach the 
Three Persons of the Trinity to the four points n! the lompiss. 

Among the mans anxieties and strains imposed upon Gregory 
Chi- Great was the management of the property of the Church of 
Rome. 1 he f*u[*v tvas landlord; of vast estates not only jn and aiociiu! 
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Rome bin spread over tmu li of die Italian jiemmtda, and even in 
Gaul I>iiim j tin. Sicily, Africa. and the islands. Hiese properties 
uerc managed by local uterus and by fictni^i.elesmtu'al officer^ 
subdcacons sent from Rome: the massac or great farm* with the ten- 
ants and laboring peasants attached to them were leased lo cmiduc- 
fv p r_s who were responsible bn the rents in money tn in produce. 
Gve^nn om t 1 complained: "Whocvvj occupies m\ pastorale is so 
ovt-rwhelmed with business as often to doubt whether he is a 
bishop «n an earthly prince." Fvm before die Donation of Pepin 
in 75b, w hen I lie temporal ppwer of the papacy was h«i*mtal)y 
established, the pipes were virtually iernjwiral rulers. 

Gregory 1 1 was above all things a Roman of the Romans. He was 
sprung from a rich and noble family. He believed that the world 
had never produced so great a people as the Romans, and now that 
in God's providence Rome Had become a Christian citv. it was 
destined tn greater and 1 uglier achievements under the ndc of die 
|iope than it Itad attained under the Caesar*. He was "die last of 
i lie am lent Roman*" and the ’first medieval man/' He was a Ro¬ 
man in his sternum and determination, but an Italian in his ten¬ 
derness. his humor, hi* love nf music, and simple pastimes. In a 
tired hour lie could be amused by a wandering minstrel with his 
flute and trained monkey. He had it sense fur the grotesque and a 
vein of pleasantry " The horse which you lately sent," he writes to 
the steward of one of ihc puj^l farms. ' I cannot ride because he is 
smJi a hark. The five donkeys which yon also sent are good animals, 
hut 1 t.munt iide diem fn> :ui*e they me donkey.” (Ep. ii. l\?.\ He 
mu dd lie sarcastic, too. Hr said of John the Faster, die Patriarch 
o| Constantinople: "He carries his abstinence so far .is m led humid 
to abstain from idling the truth." He was an old-fashioned Roman 
in bis dislike of anything (keek. Ahhungh he was lor seven years 
the jiapftt legate in Constant inDple, he never tried to learn Greek 
and indeed was proud ot Ids ignorance of the language. He once 
refused to see a noble Roman matron because she had written to 
him tn Greek. Ik- had never heard of sea famous a beretk a* Etidox- 
ins. lie knew nothing of the Greek Church historian* and appar¬ 
ent 1> had not read m would not read G&tsiodorii&’s Hinarm Tri¬ 
partita, a t nutria tion into Ulin of the ihrcc Creek eccJesjasticd 
historians^ Socrates. Somratn. and Theodore to*. 

Gregory I was thcr fir*: monk to become pope, and the first pope 
to initiate the great mission a tv movement fox conversion of the 
pagan Germans, which was begun with the mission of Augustine 
to England in 596 and did not terminate until the conversion uf 
the Saxuns in the reign of Charlemagne, two centuries Later. Fur 
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nearly one li undired and fifiv years before 59fi, Britain had almost 
disappeared I mm the records of history l knowledge of it toadied 
die continent imlv through Irish and Welsh channels. Other coiin- 
tries in western F mope were Roman Christian before the rise of 
Ac pa pc v, hut \jigh>Saxon England owed its Christian faith and 
Christo Lum c mb/at too ami culture directly to Rome, 

Tut ()Kir.iN* avd Spread of VIunmt|i:i.sm 

MbnasUthuu, as a form of rdi^ious life, was of eastern and pro 
Christian origin, lor similar ay eiii nimut uni ties were known in 
antiquity, notably in am lent India* One source nf early rmmastk 
dim may he found in the tendency to asceticism which sprang op 
under the combined influence of [mfcmut and Platonic philosophy. 
By degrees asceticism became the distinctive at tribute of n class. 

1 he first evidences of monastic ideals and practices appeared bi 
Egypt late in tile third and early bi the Ftnmh oMimry among the 
"Samu of the Desert. PP Flu: natural result of persecution in driving 
Christians from the dries tn remote ret reals in die desert was iniensi- 
fied by "something in the climate and association* of Egypt which 
prcdbjmied men to abdicate the duties and responsibilities relating 
to active life/" 

1 he reasons why Egypt was the cradle of Christian uionasticism 
are various. Situated mar the head of the Red Sea. from time im 
memorial Egvpt h-id had intimate commettial relations w-nh^Irtdia 
and ihe Far East, and Alexandria was a oxsmo|x lif;uL city where ihe 
people* of the hast and WVsi ueti Oriental prop lev. languages, t us 
toms, and were naturalized in Egypt even before the Chris^ 

inn era. l lte Oriental religious ideal* of asceticism and hnkition 

tool nnd a.Mg som c I if i he Chrbiiiin populating of Egypt and 

could be readily practiced there. Beyond the broad ribbon of soil 
Fertilised by the annual inundation* of the Nik- the desert spread 
on either hand, rising into low hi I is filled with caverns and bolts Lu 
the ruck, inhabited only by hyenas with here and there visible the 
ruins of ancient tombs. The first devotees of monastic bin had need 
only of ^ water and a hag of dates or millet to find isahiion 

and asceticism within a day* Tramp of the- teeming populace of 

Egypt- 

1 lie probable origins of moiuistiirum in Egyj it are to be found in 
the Urchin persecution in \,u 250. fi is certain Him then many 
Christians fled to the desen. hut ii is more than Itkeiy that their in¬ 
tent ion was to return when die simni blew fiver. Yet there is ground 
to believe that at least one refugee became fascinated by solitary life. 
This was Paul of Thebes, then sixteen year* old, ami the first person 
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to whom ilie word "monk" ran Ik- applied with reastmahlo cer¬ 
tainly.’ I lte new kind of Christian life needed a new name. 

Twenty years afterward a more famous man, St- Anthony, whom St. Anthony 
Athanasius immortalized, plunged into the desert. Paul was ahead of 
his age, hut Anthony caught the imagination of (he time and monasri- 
c ism became popular, Thu Nitrian and See Lie deserts soon became 
filled with these singular recluses, who earned their Jiving by weaving 


Mcwts Gua*o Mos wiiiv: A View of rue huim s t.i/mm 

rush-mats and making baskets of reeds but who spent must of 
their time in prayer and meditation, Crowds resorted to these men, 
whose words were regarded as oracular, These self-ref ugcea Jared 
on a meager diet of dates, beam, ami milteL. 

These pioneer* were not monks— for monks live in communities— 
but hermiu nr anchorites, many of whom were passionate extremists 
in self-starvation and in the indulgent c ol revolting practices for the 
mortification of the flesh. such ns scourging and voluntary living in 
lilih and among vermin. Yet nor .ill these desert monks were unhal- 

1 llhhcnn ilie uiml m»n<>s hud hero an adjective, £rw used b> Vrmoife in 
h h .Vrttiphymt 
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amcd ascetics, "To drink wine with reason,” said nnr 'if them, "is bet* 
trr titan to drink water with pride.” The bishops looked askjncr upon 
this movement, thinking it might be a new and eccentric form of 
heresy. They grew still more suspicious when criminals, fugitives 
from justice, uitt evaders, deserters from die army, vagabonds, and 
prostitutes joined the motley population in the desert lor anything 
but religions motives. 1 he Egyptian police and the Egypt bin t Icrgv 
endeavored to restrain the movemetu without effect. It had to i>e 
reformed from within itself. 

Atuiidiiiism had to he regulated and reformed or it would Firing 
iwambl into the Clmrdi In the first half of the fourth century, a 
former soldier and a Christian, named Pat bn mi us. saved the situa- 
tion. With a few friends ol like mind, he established a tiny com¬ 
munity upon an island in the Nile where they worshipped its nun* 
mon, lived in common, labored logciher daily in tillage nr weaving 
or pottery making (which banished idleness), ale together in mm- 
mon refectory, and slept logethcr in common dormito: v. Each Find 
his cel) for some hours of study and devotion every day, Pachonitns 
drew up a few simple rules for the regulation of the Jiule com¬ 
munity, eliminated the worst features of and tori t ism, and struck a 
balance between the necessity which all men must have for rompin' 
ion-Jup and the extremes of asc eticism and isolation. He submitmed 
cloistered life for hermit life and was the inventor, so to speak, of 
monastidsm. Henceforth every monastic order bad its Jtegnht, ( ,t 
linlt\ and monks came to lie known as regular clergy, a$ distin¬ 
guished from the historically older secular clergy (bishop, deacons, 
priests) who live among men. 1 

Monastiiism spread rapidly from Egypt through the countries 
of the (imeco-Oricntal world. Cappadocia in Asia Minor, front die 
mountainous and isolated nature of the countrv. soon became a 
favorite home of Greek monks. St. Basil (died H7I>) took vigorous 
measures to pul these communities under discipline and, for their 
regulation, compiled a series of articles which, with many amend¬ 
ments. is now a code known as the Basiiian R„l c . [ t - a ^ C0ll . 
stitution or die monasteries of the Greek Church today. 

Naturally monastic-ism spread to the West. There were isolated 
monasteries around Carthage, where St. Augustine restrained m 
c.v<«ses, in Provence and on the Islands olT the Riviera coast of 
Italy and France, and in the valley of ihe Loire (modem Touraint) 
wltere the donate: was mild and tells could fie easilv hollowed out 
of the chalk bluffs of the river. Here the famous St Marlin of 

“ 0t lh< ,1IUC W flo «‘ an 
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lours founded 'afwnu 400} a community of monks who dwell like 

li] lows in a clay bank. 

Some of These Gallic monks fun ml their wav tn Roman Britain 
before ilie legions were withdrawn horn it h and some others proh- 
:iblv went to Ireland. Sl Patrick was neither the first Christian 
nor the first monk to visit Ireland but he is die earliest person 
with whom the larger history of Ireland began. Ireland never had 
been a part of the Roman Empire—a unique fact—but it never¬ 
theless bad trade relations with Briiuin and Gaul through which 
some knowledge of Christianity and Christian culture hud entered 
Ireland. The German invasions of Gaul in ihe fifth century, espe- 
dally that of lhe Vandals, seem to have driven numerous Gallo- 
Romans, some of them highly educated, to Ireland for refuge. 

Ireland then was a wild land, and the Irish a wild people for 
the most part, m lOtumnt intertribal warfare* a pastoral and pirat¬ 
ical rather than an agricultural people. This piracy was destined to 
have profound influence on Irish history* for Su Patrick was die 
most distinguished victim and hero of that piracy. He was born 
about ike year 4dU in South Wales, and was the son of a British 
decurion in the Roman army tn Britain: his grandfather was a 
Chrisiiari priest. These were the last years of Roman domination 
in Britain. Carried oil by Irish pirates in a raid "which made havoc 
of the place where 1 was born/ 1 he has w ritten, he was sold into 
slavery to :m Irish muster in Antrim. To the end of Ids life he was 
lls proud <>1 hi?. Roman citizenship as was Si. Paid, 

lake main other religions seers> he had vinous and heard voices 
{omnianding him lo go forth m Gauh there to learn mme of the 
Christian faith ami then to return to Ireland for its conversion. He 
escaped on a trading brig and. after wide wandering and much 
hardship, found himself among the monastic communities in the 
rib ikI* of the Tyrrhene Sea* perhaps at Lerins. There he studied 
for some time, and later made a long siav at Auxejre with Sl Ger- 
manus- The latter in -129 had been sent by Pnjae Gelatine to Brit¬ 
ain hi deal with the Pelagian 1 heresy, and two years afterwards the 
pope dripakhed Palladio*, the deaion a as bishop "lo the Scots that 
believed in Christ." This information is highly interesting. It is 
evidence of Church relations lietwt-en Gaul and Britain even dur¬ 
ing the invasions and, further, of Christian relation* between Gaul 
and Ireland, fm Scotia was the name for Ireland ai this time. Fvi- 
denih there was some Christianity in Ireland when Patrick was a 
slave there* Probably in Auxerre* Patrick became a monk and 
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1 tMnyius. in opposition in Sc Augtatnfte. insisted on man's free will. 
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adopted lilt name In wind) he lmi roin.tr down in Inslor). 1 lit re¬ 
turned ic» "the nation which once took mu Qptivc," so he writes in 
liis wonderful autobiography* K l, Patrick the sinner, u slave in 
Christ. M resolved to devote his life to the conversion of the Irish 
people. This was in 4S2 t and he died in Mil . 

Hr Ugatt lib missum in Suaughjid Lough in Comm Down, Leg¬ 
end and miiinu i have embroidered die at hievemems of St. Pan it k. 
1ml there is no doubt nl lm success. Hr vras not ihe first to introduce 
Christianity into Ireland, but lie made Ireland Christian. The Church 
in Ireland which St. Patrick established, however was very different 
in structure from that on the continent, for ii was power Lilly molded 
by the Irish tribal 01 dan system. Lath clan occupied a certain terri- 
tory am! was ruled hv itSthkT over whom die High King at Tara was 
suzerain rather than sovereign. 

The ability or the Church to adapt itself to local customs and 
local (ondhifim has alwnv* been remark aide, In I he greater part of 
western Europe the Church adapted itself to Roman condition* 
and was nrgnm/ed on a Roman pattern. In Ireland it w;is engrafted 
on the Irish tribal system. Each tribe probably had one bishop, 
who was nominated In the tribal chief and there was an extraordh 
nary number of priests. 

The earls Irish Church was neither parodist nor—in the Ro¬ 
man M/toe ■ episcopal' Im thv "bishi t| is" were without sees .oid 
didr 0ffitc was merely for consecration and oidmatkni. The real 
Form of the 1 1 ish Church was moiULStii. " The normal Irish huhv 
astny was * on iter ted with a single nibr and acknowledged iin o- 
rlesmstieal superior capable nf rontmlHng its abbot 1 \side Loin 
this peiuliaj nature of the bishop's office, Irish Clirbiianirv differed 
from Rome in the dating of Master ami die Form of tonsure, varia¬ 
tions fnr from trivial in that time. The most celebrated monastery 
was «lt Bangui in Lister. 

The new fmh-Chmtian culture flowered like a spilling rose. 
Irish monks revived a knowledge of classical literature, even die 
Greek, which had a I hum perished in western Europe. Students 
from England and prankish Giiul thronged across ihe sea to k-arn 
iu Irish schools. The Irish ornamentation of mainiscripis, lor ex¬ 
ample, the Routt at K&tb r was never exceeded for beauty nl design 
and technical execution. But the most wonderful maulfestation of 
Irish Chmtiaimv was t fit expansive energy of its uihsinnat v spit it. 
Remnants of IbiiisFi Christianm still survived in fas moilIiliii Ibki- 
ain (Caledonia j an lung ihr Phis .tan I there wore mw t? monastw 
houses which may have l*een founded by mimL fiuin St. Mari in's 

1 FatrkL** ori^uUkl name wai Sumih. 
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al I until contact between Iceland and lialedultia WBJ natural. 

So great and so rapid was tlie influx of Irish monks into date- *'■ 
don is i« tlie sixth it mui y that the name Suuiu in time lost its sig 
nificance in Ireland and became attached to northern liritain. 
where Scotia 01 Scot land supplanted Caledonia, while in Ireland 
the name Hibernia or I t in. originally a small northern couniv. 
gradually spread over the whole island. I he most influential of 
these Irish missionaries lo New Scotland teas Si (Jiliimln uln' 
Dove, his monkish name). Far Item being the pink-andwhitc, ven¬ 
erable looking, and pious saint of legend, Cuhimha. although lie 
could he gentle to the weak and was fond of animals, was a type of 
the aristocratic fighting prehue who might have been, but tut his 
priesthood. High King of Ireland. As a politician, he was called 
"tlie I’ox ” by his enemies. When the High King Diarmaid banished 
him, not wit host < reason, he called out his clan like a Highland 
chieftain, but, although he won the battle, his conscience troubled 
lum and be resolved to pass the rest of Iris days abroad. 11* founded 
a monastery on the lonely and tiny islet of Iona in the Irish Sea 
which Ik* tame the station fur the expansion of Irish missions in 
Scotland, especially in what h now Argyll. Here the people were 
Christiauv since they still had die tradition of St. Pairiik. some ol 
whose followers had amjcipaied Oditraba; Si Brendan had founded 
Irish ihunches in f ine and flute iwcniy rears before Cotumbas 
arrival. It does not detract from Colttutba s glory that many Irish 
missionaries had preceded him in Scotland, the gteateii «{ whom 
was St. Xinian. a flatii who hail preached among die Pit ts two hun¬ 
dred rears Indore St. Coin mbs. Columba sowed his seed in many 
places on ground already half-prepared. 

Roman njnnastk'isiu developed inoie than a ccni urv after that s* 
of Gaul anil Ireland. Si. Martin of Tours died in 3<)7. and the 
career of Si. Bcurdin. die founder til the First monastit order of 
the Roman Cl)urcb. did not begin until die first quarter ol the sixth 
century Benedict bom around -IWi. of noble jnirctiiagc in a 
hamlet in an isolated valley of the Apennines some eighty miles 
front Rome, and was a bov when Thttxloric established the Ostrn- 
gothic kingdom. When he was sent to Rome for his education, he 
was shocked bv the world liucss ami wickedness of the city and fled 
( r» the hills to escape temptation. In the Alban hills the old villas 
n f die Roman nobility were now in ruins. At Subiaco, forty four 
miles from Rome. Nero had erected a sumptuous summer palace 
in n gorge ol I be Hull* river \nm and constructed an artificial take. 
The country roundabout was almost without inhabit suits except 
for rude shepherds pasturing their Ihn ks. In Subiaio. Benedii i. 
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with a handful of volunteer monks, founded a tiiojiaslcrv, which 
grcn" sn rapidly that a second house was soon built not far av,ay. 

Hie fame of the community spread. and Benedict "fount) him- 
self no longer a ret I use hut the nernre ol a gtem system of adminis¬ 
tration, his name a hatilc-crv, himself the leader ul a party.” In 
sean h of a more isolated site, iVm-di.i removed his liuie com- 
m unity trf im>nb ro Monte Cassino, hallway fret ween Rome and 
Naples in the old Roman province of Campania. It was an cjroeh- 
making event; Monte Cstssiflo, wltnli still survives as a ^ikii and 
noble institution, is the moil.cr-momistcry of Rei ted it tin ism, For 
tiie government, of tJit community. St. Benedict drew up a Rule— 
the beiiefliciiite Rule—-which mimuciy regulated the dally life of 
tfit monks liniu llmir to limit, Prayer, worship, and Lilxn ;iIwji bed 
all dieir waking hours; Benedict lirinly believed that idleness was 
a sin in itself and often led to vice, Accordingly every* monk had 
fils daily task in household work, or out of doors in garden, held, 
and mchat'd, or ditching and draining swamp land, or felling tim¬ 
ber and Hearing forest, A medieval monastery was the ct-mer ^jf .1 
gteat farm 01 farms, inhabited by hundred* of villagers a* serfs, 
hvery monastery was, then, a religious eronoinir, and :inI unit. 

Si. Benedict shares with another Roman noble of the same time 
the lionor of founding Catholic— a* distinguished from Gallicaji 
and Iris»Ei -mnnastidsm. Jins was Grtssiodonis, who had l»cen Latin 
secretary of Thcndoric. During the war which die Emperor Jus¬ 
tinian waged for the conquest of Italy, he retired to private life and 
established a monastic community which he railed Vimriam. or 
Fish Pond, 1 in his ancestral lands in southern Italy. Vivarium never 
sent out of!-shoots as Monte Cassias did. but it evened an im¬ 
portant influence upon monasLirism. St. Benedict, for e\nmple, 
hated classical literature as of pagan authorship, learing ksi it 
would contaminate his monks; heme nothing except the Bible 
patristic writings, sermons, tit;, were allowed tu the Benedictine 
houses. Cassiodorm, on 1 be other hand, w:« wiser and more liberal: 
he follci led a riili fihrarv of classical literature—it was not "pro¬ 
fane" ur hin,-along with "sacred" books. He m*og»i,ed ,]„■ mU- 
sny for h« monks to know classical literalute, not only for its bet¬ 
ter Latin but for its cultural value. Gregory 1 shared St. Benedict s 
View and also condemned the . lassies. It is fortunate that this prriit- 
riu;e soon passed away anti that Bcnedierine monasticism followed 
Cxss.ndnruss instead of Reitedit t’s example. Andcm literature thus 
was saved front almost certain destruction, and the monasteries in 
the severnh century and for .cmur.es thereafter became the -ecu 
schools of the Middle Ages. & 
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Tut C Ion version or Enoi.anu 

The curliest deai proof of Christian influence m England is seen st , demine 
in Lite effect ol St. Vug us tine's mission there Jin: Roman Chris¬ 
tian religion and form of Church government was imuxiuccd into 
KugLiml along with «ojulncntal culture. The rapidity with which 
England was ChrisLbni/c-d is amazing. Wgitsrine fixed his mlii- 
t F piscopal seal ai Canterbury in fi02; in fSOS he held two conference* 
with British bishop, hoping to reconcile the British Church ■ TFieri 
confined to Wales) with Rome; in 604 ilic sees of London and 
Rochester were established; in 625 the (arch) bishopric of 1 \ oik was 
founded in Northumbria; East Anglia began to be Christumired in 
632: the conversion of Wessex started in 634; onlv Mercia stub- 
I'Hirnly stayed heathen until 655. The increase in and organization 
id new bishopric* proceeded apace. Mm It of the Cfimibn Miu'ra 
was due to Theodore of Tarsus, a Greek, vvlm came out from Rome 
hi Ik 1 Archbishop of Canterbury in 66$. 

The first dioceses in England were co-ex tensive with the king¬ 
doms* Later as Christianity grew and expanded these great bishop- 
rks were broken up into smaller ones which usual I) 1 followed tlic 
tribal demarcation:* within cadi kingdom. The development of tlic 
parish came later. 

In the meanwhile a momentous intellectual change took place— AidMm 
the entrance of Irish and Scottish monks in Anglo-Saxon England. 

In HJH Aldan, a Scot, founded a monastery at Lind is fame bn die 
Northumbrian roast, which grew imo Weremouth; |amnv in the 
same place soon lollowed; soon some Irish monks founded Malmes¬ 
bury in Wes&ex near rbe Welsh border. Both houses became seats of 
English learning* for although not of Anglo-Saxon foundation they 
were filled with English monks. Tlic Ugh* of l indbtarne was Bene- 
di< L Biscop (± GEKh who made nine journeys to Rome wlterue he 
brought Ewk binds ami sai red pictures for i:hr diapd and rhe 
mEiomL In Malmesbury ai die same time was .YtdJichn id, 690), 
nobly born and kin to the royal house of Wessex, who Ikter a tut fieri 
ai Canterbury under Theodore of Tarsus (from tv brim lie learned 
Greeks and lib stueessnr Hadrian. A Id helm was the first great 
English-bom scholar. Thus there sprung up in England a rich re¬ 
ligious, intellectual* and aesthetic culture formed of the fusion of 
Irish. Scottish, and Roman sources with the native Anglo-Saxon 
element Nothing so variegated yet integrated, nothing so original 
and vita!, existed anywhere else in western Europe. 

Even before the end of the seventh century, Irish and Fmrikish rht rmr 
students were crossing the seas to attend English schools, 1 tie great- *h?r ****** 
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esl of these stlinxik were the t l n niotiast cries of Were mouth and 
Jarrow, and the greatest, teacher and scholar there was Bede the 
Venerable, who died in 73ft- Although Bede never wem abroad 
and hardly even left the confines ol his abbey, lu- carried on a 
European correspondence, borrowed books from Italy, the Frank- 
i\h land. Ireland, and Scotland, and even from Spain, and wrote 
invaluable works* the greatest being the Ezdr&iaitictd History of 
England, extending from Roman Britain to lib ow n times. k is a 
mine of information on the barbarian epoch, and its accuracy is 
astonishing, The scholarship which Bede established, as we shall 
see later on, was the source of die intellectual revival in die reign 
of (liarleniagriQp known as the Cvolingtan Renaissance* hi this 
reconstruction die Benedictine monasteries rendered great service 

The Frankish kingdom had abounded with Irish monasteries 
from Ian In die sixth ifiilmy, Indore die Bcnedittines began tr> 
arrive from Italy. First and greatest of these Irish missionary monks 
was Si. Coliimban. who caine to die ttnitiiieni in fjfifi willt twelve 
companion* and founded Bobbin at the Fum of ihe Italian Alps. 
Greatest ol all die Irish foundations was Si. Call fnamed after 
i olumbnirs greatest disdpb i on Lake Zurich, The rapid growth 
of the Irish foundations with their wide differences from die Ha> 
man church s*hui provoked die opposition of the Catholic bishops, 
and by the eighth century all die Irish foundation* had been cither 
suppressed or replaced by Ik-tu-dii line monks. Nevertheless* in spile 
of the brief period of its existence on the continent. Irish mon- 
asddsm madeart indelible mark upon European tiikimx li brought 
the learning of Irish scholarship tt> Prankish Gaul and Grnuam in 
a time when higher culture had almost perished in those countries,, 
am! shamed die Benedn tines into doing .is well as they had done 
and continuing what they hart begun for the promotion of educa¬ 
tion and i he cause of learning, 

In the Benedictine victory and reform ol die Irish monasteries $t r 
on the continent, no one was more important lhait St. Bonifate, 
die Apostle of Grrmam. greatest of Lhe f ngllsh mi&doitariri* Eng¬ 
lish Ik-ncdictinisiu ever since Gregory the Great's mission 10 Eng 
land in ftW had been distinguished for Its missionary /cal, and 
English monks, now that England was converted turned to ihe 
continent for new fields of activity. The Irish monks fiat! converted 
the Alpine Linds, bm Frisia, Hesse, and Saxony were heathen. Wil- 
firord, one of the Iasi of Ih-des pupils, who had also studied in Ire¬ 
land, was the First apostle to the Frisians f722) and was made first 
bishop of L'lrecht in 722, after Charles Martel's subjugation of die 
Frisians, In 72-1 Boniface—Im real name was Winfred_began 
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preaching in Hesse and "Thuringia, but first he wem to Rome to 
gel die pope's approval tor his undertaking. There was always a 
dose relationship between Benedictine missions and the papacy. 
Boniface labored tor thirty years in Germany; Jic founded twelve 
mot last cries of which Fulda was the greatest, reorganized Chun h 
government, established new bishoprics, and liiimdf Itecame the 
first Vrrhbishnp of Mainz, ihe premier st-c of Germany, Between 
these tabors, Boniface made frequent nips to Rome and to the 
fmnkish court where Charles Marie! and Pepin were kept informed 
of what was passing cast of lfie Rhine and in Rome. 

St. Boniface was more successful chan .my of his predecessors Itc- 
cause lie secured the direct sanction boili of the pope in Rome nod 
(jf the ruler of the Franks, 1 heir joint sponsorship of his work 
helped r<> bring them closer together at a rime when Western civil- 
izatioti was in desperate need of rlieir united assistance if it were 
- to survive, 1 
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(All« I he fresco h\ Carl Hose) 

Mfv lived lo. vl- the cuTOnattoti of I'ejjjji bm died in 7j r j the vnr Ix-forC 
lv V in ' h IliUi “ ™I«P' I" ■■Id St, flnniface lurnrd mentis the rlnam 
(,f l'» inanlujod. Again he would be j maiimtaiy and *» h- set out with 

.i n'c oipnp.ifiFOfiJ (iir ihc wiltH uj ItiM:!:, f FlOc ]ir- iiu j iSF^ i|jIc*5 ki m jiillT-* 
,| W« I m ™ : \ b T Iwathen I minnv ihc cheitj of books and vt-ss-rh h»r wnr- 
ibtfi -uni priestly vesuo were half ilomiW and iliwti into the swamp. 
I li«c arueffc were later mriwcnd and then: are du«- numuvcrini book* ,odav 
m tht litnaiy U I uhh m CermiiiH, founded by fkuufliie. which mai have W- 
longed lx him. Oik -if thc-c has been slashed across ; ,v siv,,td, whidi is 

imcmUDt- because when yean afterwards Bishop Radhod of Utrecht wrote die 
/ dr n f SI. nominee lie I mold an old FtJsJan unman ”wilo asserted under i»ih 
' l f ^ " J * P™*™ ,* hcn ^ of Christ was beheaded, and *Xd .hut 

n lie win iinuicn the >*ord he covered lit* head with a topv of the Holy 
t.cupeU in -ii'i that Iscrteath it he Tnif>ht receive ihc stroke of the murderer, 
and that he tnigin have its defense in death as he had Invert «« word* in life" 
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/^IlARLI'M \CA"F. stands alone in history as ihc creator and 
Fuuzider of .1 new- aider ol civilization. He gave smut: sem¬ 
blance ol unity to a divided and broken western Europe and molded 
dir mixed elements of Rotnim, Gcmum. and Christian institutions, 
while ihey were yei plasch, into a composite but integrated civili/a- 
don. The German elements were essentially Frankish, and Cltarle* 
magnes reign crowned a long period of Frnnkish achievement 
vvliidi began witli die great Merovingian king, Clovis fl^i-ylli. 

The Franks were die last German nation width invaded Gaul 
(ifil) . Clovis defeated the last Roman cmmnamlcr at Soissom in 
486 and rapidly expanded his rule over the Yfeigothic and Rurgim- 
dinn kingdoms In Gaul. Unlike all the other it rermans who had 
entered the Roman Empire, the Franks were nor Vrians but heathen 
Germans* Both I or the Gallo-Romans, whom they conquered, and 
to r themselves, this was fortunate: as iias been sho wt, intense hatred 
existed between the Catholic Roman population and their C.er- 
nian rulers in Gothic Spain, (hithit Italy, and Unround tan Gaul. 
Bui in northern Gatd die Catholic population had link or no 
iLicutmrrii against the Franks, hetause of ClpvU 4 s demerit policy. 
There was tilth- os no $pnItalian of the civilian population. 

Fsoiu the First the Catholic clergy in Gaul had high hopes of 
converting Clovis to Christianity and they were not disappointed. 
Si. Retiiip the ( \rrhl bishop of Rhdnw. became his counsellor in 
the difficult problem of governing hi* new sttbjeett, for the Franks, 
unlike the other Germans, had Utile understanding nf the working 
of Roman institutions, Clovis's marriage widi Clotilda, dir Bur- 
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gund&n kings meet who tserame a Catiiolii and was expel let! 
from her country by Lhe angry king, paved Lite way lor ChniVs 
public js cxjI fs->ion of die Carbolic religion in -IlfS. 1 Mu; kind's ton- 
version created a virtual alliance between the Prankish monarchy* 
the Catholic Chmth, and die papacy. It reconciled the Roman 
population of Gaul to Frankish domination. and it threw the 
whole force of flue Catholic Church and the power of the bishops 
in supptin of ihc Frankish monarchy; the C-atholh population in 
the oilier Arum kingdoms took heart, and the bishops there u|>enly 
encouraged CU>vts'$ conquests t>[ the Visigoths and Burgundians. 

The nature of the Prankish movement was the second important 
factor in the formation and power of the Prankish kingship; unlike 
previous German movements, this was an expansion and not a 
migration. The Goths, the Vandals* and the Burgundians had 
trekked out uf Germany and had finalU filled down and estate 
1 idled kingdoms in Gatih Spain. Italy, ami Africa, where they were 
mmpktcK uni of contact with the nviiher+kmd, They gradually 
Isnf much of 1 heir German nature and bee-inie R<miam/cd p ns the 
tribal codes of law show. This Romani ration, coming in a period 
when Roman institutions had already lost their strength. doomed 
the Goths, die Burgundians. and the Yam tab to a weakness from 
which the Franks were preserved. Tire Pranks did not abandon 
I heir territory in Germain in the Lower Rhindands when they 
conquered Gaul: ihey merely annexed Roman territory to their 
original land. I'he Frankish kingdom was thus a unique phenome¬ 
non, geographically half German and hall-Human. a union of Ger¬ 
man with Roman territory. 

The Frankish monarc hy, as no other German kingship, was based 
upon two n|rf and firm historical foundations—Roman imperial 
organization arid the Church. Pur more than four centuries Gaul 
had been under Roman ride and it wits completely Romanized, 
Roman institutions. Roman late. Roman civilization, and die Latin 
language reigned supreme. The race remained Celtic, b<iL it was 
Latin in its life. 

The Merovingian monarchy was an imitation of the Roman Em¬ 
pire in Gaul. The clergy had preserved the imperial tradition. It 
was they who rmighi die Frankish kings ihui tliev were the eon- 
tinuators of die imperial tradition, who produced around them 

s One may doubt the rdc that befflir his Siaule with <he Ylktsuiuii in ihu 
year Clovis fleei.imi iIl=lc eE he was sktorimn he wniiltl %\u the rtnltt in she 
Gfimiiam* God, bm if thr battle were kwt lie wnld Jtllitre !■■ die: wnr^hip of 
lVi*h«n Sinn Wixtun was the German wjit^iwL it would seem 1E1.11 ronuMmcy 
wtRild m[uirt him u> nay heathen if he ivtm. 
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the illusion of a Roman rule* Thus the purpose aud practice of 
Clovis and his successors Here not to conquer the Roman Empire* 
not to substitute a German polity for a Roman one, but to con¬ 
tinue the imperial tradition and reestablish its authority under 
the Frankish kings. 

The Franks conquered the rest of Germany—Altemaniii (4%), 
Thmingians (5S2) , Bavarian (552)* Frisians (719). and finally 
die Saxons after a long war which endured for inure than thirty 
years (772-804)* The importance of this eastward expansion of 
the Franks cannot hu exaggerated* For five centuries the Gentian 
nations had been stream log out of the home land into the^ Roman 
Empire, and ;is fast as they vacated the country the Slavs in many 
tribes had flowed in and occupied the abandoned tenitoiy. Now 
the Frankish conquest of Germany com pul led she AMcnumni. the 
Bavarians, and perhaps evert the Fhuriogians and Saxons to re¬ 
main Its Germany. The southern and western tribes in Germany 
almost certainly would have migrated if they had nut been ar¬ 
reted by Frankish conquest. The Frankish subjugation of Ger¬ 
many saved the German nation tro m trickling away as the previous 
German peoples had done, losing themselves in the Roman Empire, 
IF the Franks had not stopped Germany from continuing to pour 
out its peoples like an overturned vessel P the country might Issue 
been emptied and the Slavs might gradually have occupied the 
whole of it. 

Unfortunately Clovis and his successors regarded the kingdom 
which he had won us a piece of property to be parceled among Ids 
heirs. Before he died In 51 (■ Clovis divided his realm into four 
kingdoms among his four suns, tt is true that these were not arbi¬ 
trary divisions; they did correspond to territories which reflected 
actual historical differences. Austrac$a (the root *4 vsl r signifies East 
as in OsiroG odd embraced the old Frankish territory in the 
i j>wer Rhine laud and modern Belgium, together with Clovis's first 
conquests in 486 and 40G; Nettstria was Kcu-Aitstrash or Aus¬ 
tralia* the territory he tween the Seine and the Loire: Burgundy, 
of course. w r as the former Burgundian kingdom: Aquitaine was die 
former Visigqdlic kingdom in Gaul IxMwceti the Loire, the Rhone, 
and the Pyrenees, 1 All four kingdoms were reunited in 5 r if? under 
CIdmair L as the result of the death of his broihers without ubuCp 
but three years later were attain distributed among his four sons* 

The civil war which broke out in 573 mperikially seems to have 

t tl [* urn without liptiifiomcc that u prevritd she tiaflK -■* lp f dw thru- 
grand divisions of Caul which Cjcar had tluiingid^L ami tiicl not luot 

a German name. 
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been a fratricidal conflict: mi reality the kings were mere pawns on 
a chesslKWtL The war was ;> struggle ol tlte gnat proprietary nobles 
—some Roman, some Frank, and many great landed Imtiops— 
■igainst the kiii^s whom they were eager to deprive oE power and 
to des|Kiil ol dieir vast crown lands. Die weaker of the royal broth¬ 
ers yielded and even sided with this aristocracy; die stronger strug¬ 
gled in vain to retain possession of their heritage. Tilt nobles de¬ 
manded that they have the courtships and other ndminisiralive 
oflues and Lliat they be given great grants out of the fist, or crown 
lands, as well as indicia I and taxing rights in the regions in which 
they lived This dearly foreshadows feudalism in spirit and prac¬ 
tice. for Jeudulbiu Was that process by which private claims usurped 
(he Tights ami prerogatives ol government, leaving government the 
attribute's of authority—the brisk, as it were—and stealing the sub¬ 
stance. 

Ctipiftj fcmfv En this strife, tlitr main objective of (Fit 1 nobles* as well as many 
of t htr bishops, was to seize the crown tands* These were scattered 
at! over the kingdom and in their tomb tv funned a huge fortune* 
the management of which hat! given rise to the most important 
office of the: Frankish administration^ the mayor of the place. Liv¬ 
ing at court and always with the king, the mayor of (fie palace was 
superintendent of the whole body of crown lands,, each of which 
was managed by a steward or loud mayor responsible to him. 

Alter years of appalling civil war, the aristocracy finally tri¬ 
umphed. By the Pact i>F Paris in 6LI King Chlotair i! not only 
legalized .ill past seizures of the crown lauds but made substantial 
new a l batmen is from them to the nobles. More important stilt, the 
leader of the vir torious nobles was made mayor of the palace, which 
by now amounted to the actual rulership of the kingdom. This 
leader was Pepin of Lai idem the tidiest lord-proprietor in GatiL 
Mis power, if tics his title, was that of king. Henceforward the 
Frankish kings might reign. Inn they did not govern. They were 
shadows, lean and solemn phantoms. 

The mayoralty became hereditary in the house of Pepin and 
grew stronger w ith die years. Another * is il w ar was precipitated in 
t!73 by the jealous nobility, but finally Pepin of I lensial was com- 
pktdy victorious at Tcrtry (near Si. Quentin) in G&l. From then 
until his death in 7M Pepin H crista! titled the Frankish kingdom 
with power and abtluc. The hereditary kings were nonentities. 
He began to momtruet the tom and ruined realm and to recon¬ 
quer die Ixudir tribes, who had escaped from Frankish control 
during ihe cii il war. 

Whin Pepin of lleilstal died in 711. Ids soil Charles Maud, that 
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is, the 'Hammer/' succeeded him. He was even alder than his Battle ^ 
father, and ii was well fot him that lie was, tor the Mohammedan*. Toun i7%2) 
I laving conquered Spain in 711/ soon cirrlcd both ends of die 
Pyrenees and ravaged Aquitaine. The monasteries especially suf- 
lercd, since the Saracens were not long in finding out that much 
money and plate anti precious jewels were in their treasuries. In 
732. having combed Aquitaine until little treasure was left in the 
monasteries there, Abd-er-Rahman, the Saracen commander, ad¬ 
vanced into Poitou to plunder the gre.it abbey of St. Martin of 
Tours, the oldest and richest monastery in Frankish Gaul. In the 
Hat plain between Poitiers and Tours, Charles Martel met and de¬ 
feated rite Invaders. But it was a narrow* victory. The Saracen 
army was composed of mounted soldiery, while the Frankish army 
was in.link made up of foot forces: only the nobles were mounted. 

Foreseeing that he could not successfully meet the foe in the open 
field. Charles Martel built a trenched and staked camp in which hr 
sturdily held his men. The Sanucn Jtomemcn again and again finitely 
i li.ngcd this formidable redoubt. The horses could not leap the 
iretn h and many of them were impaled upon the sharp stakes 
which not only fenced the edge of the trem lies but also bristled 
in serried ranks along the front of the redoubt. Meanwhile the 
Fmnks rained arrows and javelins upon the Saracens. At the end of 
five days Abd-cr-Ralvman was compelled to retreat with the rem¬ 
nants of his badly battered army, i hen only did Charles Martel 
release bis impatient soldiery In harry the rear ol the retiring and 
scattered host. 

Charles Maud knew well (hat. although lie had won this battle, 
more battles were to coiUC: tli.it the Saracens want Id return and it 
might be vears before Gaul could be made salt; bom their Forays- 
Hc perceived, too, that the Frankish army would have to be mounted 
as the Saracens were, and that infantry would be of little avail 
against cavalry. This revolutionary change in the art of war would 
require thousands of horses, and thousands of men tvould have to 
Ik- trained to a new* manual of arms and to learn to fight on horse- 
back. History shows that every new and important military or naval 
intention is very costly. It was so now. Land was almost the sole 
form ol wealth. Who could furnish sufficient land to accomplish 
this change? Obviously the land would liave to nimt From the kind 
holding classes—ol the nobles and the clergy—and <d these the lat¬ 
ter were to the richer. It has been estimated that in the eighth cen¬ 
tury the Frankish Church possessed at least one-third, per I tap .as 
much as line-half, of the arable land in the whole kingdom. 

' I tic iiw jiii] i-x|>;uiw<in of (slam will be found In a uilnBjnc#t duplet. 
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Charles Martel appealed to the Frankish clergy voluntarily to 
give up pan thi their lands that lie might distribute them among 
ihe no I jJo, Although many ol tlit nobles w«c great proprietors 
able ui hear i hi new military burden, many mJiei:, were not rich 
enough to mo tain the expense without aid from du government. 
The clergy, however, refused tn surrender any nf its lands, in spite 
of the fact that die Church had a religions as well as a material 
interest in protecting Caul from renewed Saracen invasion, since 
bishoprics and abbeys were the first objective of the invaders. In 
this emergency, Charles Martel acted with both adroitness and 
courage. He took by force sulfa iciu ecclesiastical hurls to ellet i the 
necessary change In equipment of the Frankish army and distributed 
tin confiscated lands among the nobles as benefited, or military 
grants. Recipients of these Vjeiiefu.es were bound to rlo military 
service and <u contribute a body of armed and mounted retainers 
who were nobles of lower degree. The contract was of a double 
nature, property use anti persona] service being combined together 
in a single obligation. Hitherto there had been quasi-feudal con¬ 
ditions and practices in a He Frankish administration, but Charles 
Martel by this action moved much closer to organized and lawful 
feudalism. In the course of unit, the benefice grew into the feudal 
fief, lire fteneficed noble into a vassal, and the lesser noble retainer 
into a sub vassal. 

By the middle of i he ninth century the Frankish army was wholly 
composed of cavalry, who ipso facto, because dtcy were a landed 
and mounted gentry, were at least of knightly rank.* Foot forces 
had wholly disappeared, and most of the free this* were sinking into 
serfdom. With this newly constituted army Charles Martel spent 
most of the last years of his life (732-7-1J) in tire south of Caul 
fighting the Saracens, who time and again invaded the country, 
Twice the Saracens reached as fat as Provence where they terribly 
devastated tfie towns tn the Rhone valley and were only driven out 
with the aid of Luitprand, the Lombard Ling, 

Tlu- Merovingian kings under the gTcat mayor were a sorry lot, 
SO Weak indeed that diaries once ruled for four years without a 
Ling :u all. Jib son Pepin the Short (7*11-758} believed that the 
lime was nearly ripe for the mayor to cease to be a kingmaker and 
to become king himself. But there were serious obstacles in the 
wav of ibis ambition. In spite of the weakness of the Merovingian 
sovereigns, a certain son ui awe protected them, [he hereditability 
of the dynasty of Clovis had only once been challenged (in 656), 
and that attempt had failed dismally. Moreover, ever since Clovis 

s The word clkMliti, cr Vtilghf. is detiird limn Hit word thtval, j hone. 
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had recognized Christianity and fiecn nrpwned by St. Rerai, all the 
kings had been onswratcd by the Chunk* The coronation 
moiiy conferred a right upon the Church. Could the hhig he de¬ 
posed unless the Church consented to it? Could the king, in hut* be 
deposed at all? Moreover, would the Frankish clergy consent w the 
king's deposition Charles Martel had grievously olknded them 
when he had seized ecclesiastical lands lor military use. 

Pepin die Short began by endeavoring uj conciliate the bishops Ptpn and 
and to that end he summoned two synods. our in Ncustiia. die f 
other in Australia, in 742. A great show of C-hlirth reform was 
made* and some of the confiscated land was restored. Even then 
Pepin perceived dial be could not be certain of the stipptiii of die 
Frank iali bishups r and. consequent!y. he turned to the monks. Here 
he was successful: in St. Boniface. he found a rare combination of 
religious zeal with practical wisdom. Advised bv St, Boniface, he 
sought to overcome any opjioskion of the Frankish bishops to his 
assumption of the crown bv appealing 10 die higher authority of 
the pope. Pope Zacharias might well be expected to further rqmi 
the Short's ambition since he had hard need or powerful |noiet- 
lion against the Lombards—and hom whom could more potvctlul 
protection come than from tfie great Frankish tttayorr 

Ever cilice their invasion in 5liS the I-ontbard ambition to siik 
jugate the rest of Italy had menaced hath die Eastern Empire and 
the papacy. The imperial exanh in Italy was ill-supported by the 
Byzantine government, which was hard pressed by die Avars. Bid- 
gars. and Serbs in Europe. In Asia and Xfrica die hosts of Islam 
had conquered all the former countries |Possessed by the Eastern 
Roman Empire. except Asia Minor, Egypt, Tripolitan add Cur- 
tliaginian Africa, and the islands of Cyprus and Rhodes. the latter 
two naval stations tor ihe formidable Mohammedan fleet, tveie also 
under Moslem rule. Constantinople wa $ four limes waited in four 
years <6fH—fi5S): Was attacked again in hf>7 and 672-673 P an ft even 
more formidably in 717, Even if Emperor Lazo lit the [saurian 
{717-741) had been so inclined, he was unable to give Ids exarch 
and the pipe in Italy assistance against the Lombards# ami any 
hope the pipe might have had of help from ihe eastern emperor 
came to an end w hen they sharply opposed eac h other in the it on- 
odastk controversy. Ico III—dubbed an "iconoclast by his efie- 
mirs—instil is ted drastic Church reforms, among them removnl of ** 

saued statuary and pictures from alt the churches* and pnposed flIld 
severe t estrit linns upon the monasteries which connived with rich 
Landholders and assisted them in evading taxes and military serv¬ 
ice* In 7.11 Pope Gregorys III excommunicated him as a hemic. In 
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retaliation Emperor Leo III confiscated the papal psUriiuony in 
South Italy and Sicily* separated the bishopries [here from papal 
authority, and ptu. them under the jurisdiction el die patriarch of 
Cons tanli nuplc* 

These were the years of Lombard strength under om: their 

ablest kings, Luitprand u lii-7-J-t > - who hoped to unite the whole 
Italian peninsula under his rule. 1 lie kings plan meant the con¬ 
quest ol Rome and the papal patrimony, the two Lombard duchies 
of Benevento and Spoleto in Central Italy, ami the Gieek prov¬ 
inces of the far south, Apulia and Calabria* In the face of this men¬ 
ace the popes had appealed in vain to Charles Marcel, lor Luitprand 
had assisted Charles in expelling she Saracens from Provence. I he 
sudden death of Luitprand did save Lhe papal territory and the Test 
of Italy from immediate subjugation. but the advance of the Lom¬ 
bards was soon renewed* Rome again was endangered, anti the pipe 
was in great need of military assistants flic emperor was indif¬ 
ferent, even an enemy. To whom could the pujsc look hn support 
except to the jjowcrful Frankish mayor. IVpiu the SJuntr Ihos it 
came to pass in 751 that a papal embassy to the land of the Franks 
crossed an embassy from Pepin To Rome to solitil die jxipes ap¬ 
proval of die deposition of Childeric III. 

The years 711-771 arc the turning point in the history of Iisdy 
—the crisis which determined that Italy was not to become a na^ 
luma! kingdom. The ruin die Lombards begins at the moment 
of their greatest triumph. In 751 Aistulf. an energetic king, drove 
the Byzantines nut of Ravenna and ruled die wliule of north and 
north-cent ml Italy. In the next year lie tinted uni to complete his 
triumph by the conquest of Rome, which was nominally under die 
overlmddiip of die emperor al OonsrantinopItN In the face of die 
Lombard approach towards Rome, h wa$ not from bis titretii nil 
overlord ib.it Pope Sit pi ten II sought assistance" but from Pepin die 
Frank, who had just superseded the deposed Merovingian king in 
Frankish Gaul, with the pope's consent. 

Pepin now reversed his father's pilicy of alliance with die I ons 
hards and paid lhe political debt he owed to the pope for sanc¬ 
tioning his seizure of die Frankish dtiune. Fu discharge it. lie 
tame over t lie AI ] js w it li o n Linn y. c uiujxf! trd A ixt t d f to ev ;u i la tc 
his recent conquests, and tn a Inmnil donation bestowed die ter¬ 
ritory which the Lombards had lately won from the (-reeks upon 
the papacy. Thus wore created the Stifles of the Church—the ctoi- 
Im 11 1 power of the pjpaev, which lias lasted tor more than a thou¬ 
sand years. 

From this time* die days of the Lombard kingdom were num- 
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bered. Since [licit conversion to orthodoxy ' n the previous century 
the Lombards, king and people alike, had become devoted to Ca* 
thulicisiu. They wen: among the most liberal founders <i| churches 
and monasteries in [lie West, and iheii legislation abounds with 
clauses in favor of religion. Vet in spite oi this, they were always 
Opposed by the jmpes, who regarded themselves as the legitimate 
heirs of the Jiujicrial dominions in Italy, and any Lombard en¬ 
croachment on imperia l territory was resented as an at rat k upon 
the Ronian Church. 

Pepin's coronation and his Donation to the papacy are only the 
high Eights of a reign that was notable along many lines. He made 
three campaigns against the Saxons, tfif only Jiealhen Germans re¬ 
maining ;dui iht ioncer*ton of the Frisians, but the south of 
Gaul ga\f. him much more miicem. Here the Gascon duke WaiEar 
despetatelv fought to liberate the territory from Frankish rule, and 
seven expedi lions were required to reduce him 10 subject ion. The 
most substantial single achievement of Pepin in the long war of 
Aquitaine was the capture of Xarbonne at the east end of the Pyre¬ 
nees in /Mb which thenceforth became a bulwark against Spanish 
Islam. 


CUMlOiAtWE 

At Ids death in 7(IS Pepin had followed Merovingian precedent 
and divided [fit kingdom between his two sum. ( harks ami Garin 
man, “flu- two brothers had never been on good terms, and llic 
situation grew much wtnse when the duke of Gascony revolted 
against C-ltaties, and (jitrloitiaij re I used his aid in putting down 
the rebellion. The queen ‘mother, Bertnub, was so alarmed at the 
prospect of civil war that she conceived the unsound idea cd having 
her two hostile sons many two of the daughters of the lxmi bat'd 
king, Desiderius, Instead i>f bringing |x»aLc to the family, the duu. 
hie marriage adder! to the complications. In 771 Carloman died, 
leaving two children who were the legal heirs to their father's half 
of the I'rank i si 1 kingdom. C harles ignored llieii rights and united 
his deceased brother's share <>1 the realm with his own Car Inman's 
widow indignantly returned to Pavia with her nvo little children, 
and when her sister protested against Charles's disinheritance of 
iris nephews, C.liailes parked her off to Lombardy and found an¬ 
other wife. 

From 771 to 814 1 Charles was sole ruler of the Franks, and in 
the course of his long reign lie attained supreme distinction. He 

1 76&-77I, in jvritfkluiri with tlurWiim. 
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earned title to Charlemagne* Charles the Great, equally j^rcat as 
conqueror, as emperor. and as paiioti ul learning* 

Clm k-ttiaguc is otic of the great conquerors of history. ^Var had 
been* of course, a powerful factor in the growth ol Frankish power 
and expansion in the Merovingian period, and it was even mote so 
in the reign of Charles In all, tic waged forty-eight campaigns, or 
more than one for every year of his reign* All oE them, except the 
two against the Avars, were offensive wars* unless Im two against 
the Lombard* in defense of the papacy are termed defensive. T lie 
ruling motives in them were the imposition of Frankish domina¬ 
tion. and with it Frankish civlluaiioo. and the expansion of Chris¬ 
tianity over the pagan peoples in central Europe. 

The first conquest was the Lombard kingdom. There had been 
strained relations between the Frankish and Lombard courts ever 
since Carlo man's death, the flight of his widow and sons to Pavia* 
and the divorce of Charles's Loin bast! queen, but war did not fol¬ 
low at once. In 772 when Charles was in North Germany, fighting 
ihe Saxons, a messenger from Pope Hadrian I brought him word 
that Decider ins had invaded the papal territory. Once more the 
jjope begged For Frankish protection. At first Charles hesitated, 
since lie was loath to abandon the Saxon campaign. When, how¬ 
ever. a second messenger brought information Uiat the Lombard 
king was also supporting the pretensions of his grandchildren io 
Carioinan s half of the Frankish kingdom, Charles votild hesitate 
no longer* Although winter was approaching, two Frankish armies 
poured over the Alps* in 774, one by the Great St- Bernard Pass, 
the other bv the Mount Cents Pass, Pavia, die Lombard capital, 
withstood a h>ng siege, during which time Charles visited Rome. 
Meantime Frankish fortes had overrun all Lombardy* and when 
Pavla fell the Lombard king, Desiderins. was deposed and immured 
in a monastery For the rest of his life* Garloman s widow with her 
two children escaped to Constantinople., 

Charles assumed the Lombard crown, and Frankish domination 
was nnjjosed upon northern and cent rat Italy: even the two inde¬ 
pendent Lombard duchies in the south, Benevenio and Spoteto, 
Were compelled u> recognize Prankish overlordship* On the whole, 
die fate of the Lombards under Charles the Great was noc as heavy 
as might have liecn expected, It was a political necessity tor him io 
supplant the local Lombard dukes with Frankish officials, but the 
nobility was almost the sole class which suffered, Charles made no 
attempt until after a rebellion in 776 to impose Frankish bfrutu- 
tloni upon Italy, and even then he did not alwilisli the kingdom and 
absorb it within a greater Frankish realm. He called liiimcif King of 
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tile Franksund Ijimbards. thus ruling a dual mi man liv. Tk- fail that 
la If i lie made Li> Uliid son, Pepin, king of lialy indicates that lie 
intended hi lei that country have a certain device ni autonomy. 

I'he conquest ol Italy brought the Frankish monarchy into iuti- 
marc relation with the fxtparv, amt it seriously involved Charles 
with the Eastern Roman Empire at Constantinople. 

Once the Lombards were conquered Charles the Great was free 
to pursue the war against the Saxons—the longest and most im¬ 
portant of the many wars which hr waged. All of (Ger many except 
Savony had been subjugated in Merovingian times, and it was 
inevitable that the Saxons, too. must sm'nmih i“ Frankish domina¬ 
tion. \t this time die Saxons had funned u loose agglomeration of 
kindred tribes and were not yet the imnpaet nation which they 
afterwards became when tile long warfare with the Franks ham¬ 
mered them into a united nation. The most important parts of 
Saxony were Westphalia and Eastphaln, which the Wescr River 
divided, and Norduibingiu. north ol ibe lower Elbe, which touched 
the territory of the Danes. This vast territory, greater iliau any 
other single area in Germany, was bounded on the north by the 
sea. on the cast by the F.IIh:, tin the south hy Thuringia, and on the 
west hv the Yssel. whit h separated the Saxons from Frisia and mod¬ 
em Holland. 

Apart from the fact that the Franks tended to unite all the Ger¬ 
manic peoples on die continent, Caihoiii ( hris! unity demanded 
die abolition of heathenism among the Saxons, the only German 
tribe which still worshipped Woden and Thor. The missionary 
spirit ol tiu- Church was not content with benevolent preaching: it 
demanded Frankish political and military protect ion of its monk, 
missionaries. Bottler strife 1 reiween the Savons ami ihe Franks was 
an old stor>. It became more acute when St. bon if act initiated his 
energetic missionary movement in north Germany and made the 
monastery of Fulda f7ll.i the base of operations for the conversion 
of the heathen Germans, The Saxons clearly saw ihat the preserva¬ 
tion of iheir liberty anti their ancestral religion Juin g together. 

Ir required sixteen campaigns and thirty two years to reduce the 
Saxons. In this long period ive may disiinguish three singes: frmn 
772 to 782; from 782 (o 7fll: from 7!Fi to SIM, In the first, Charles 
won-down the lesisiaiue of tlu- Saxons by campaigns almost every 
summer, which scorched the laud with Ere and' drendied it with 
blood, «> thin iu 7M it seemed possible to establish die ectlesiax- 
tical system in Saxony, bishoprics were set tip at Minister. Fader- 
bom, Halherstadt, Mi mien. Vetdcn and Hildcaheim, Mid the nidi- 
menti of a parish system begun. Heathen pnictkw were declared 
abolished, and drastii |h miIties threatened 1 1 pc.- Saxons lm violation 
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oi Llit ncu Frankish laws imposed u|Hin them. All public assemblies 
atid all native puliikal institutions were suppressed. 

Outwardly the subjugated Saxons sullenly complied, but in 782 
day rebelled, Charles's punishment was terrible In a single day 
.it Verden he slaughtered 4'ib(l Sawn warriors who had been taken 
captives. I his ferocious act. however, instead of subduing the Sax- 
oiis, drove them to renewed revolt, the leader of which was the 
■Saxon thief, Wkhikind. under whom the Saxons became a united 
nation. But in 791 the weight of Frankish anus proved irresistible, 
ami YVidukizid and his people surrendered and professed the Chris¬ 
tian religion. The bishoprics were re-established, and monasteries 
fn'gan to be erected in the conquered territory- In this period. 

Charles instituted a new policy; to prevent a renewal of war he 
deported thousands of young Saxon warriors with their families 
and sen led them elsewhere/ Nnrdalbingia* the seat ol Inal resisiance f 
wassubjugated between 793 and R04. 

The conquest of Nordalbingia brought the frontier of the hntrik- Dn^-Afatk 
ish state hard up against the territory of the fierce heathen Danes, 
who Fearful of being next conquered by the T-ranks had given 
Uldnkmd support > For two years IQ) there was war on this 

border, hut Charier* was growing old and tired ui war. Accordingly 
he did not attempt to reduce the Danes hut was satisfied to fence 
their countrv off from interference in Saxony by estaldishing a 
mark or militarized border province across the Danish isthmus. 

This tens known as the Dane-Mark, Irom which the Duties later, 
when they became Christian in the time of King Canute the (*rrai 
(1DUCM0S5) < took the name of their kingdom/ Alreadv years be¬ 
fore this, Charles had erected a Mark along the easier it lM>undary 
of Saxony railed the Notd Mark to protect the border from the 
Slavic tribes in the valley ol the lower Elbe, such as die Pobbeti 
(the "ahiri^ihedllhe"' people*. die Wtlri and the Wt-nidL* 

In 789 a great campaign was made against the \\ ild, but she real 

*TIht mm% imj>nmni nl diE^r cnlahfc* w.ii c^nMNu-d mi the Main. acra* 
the riv« 11111ii Fs jjikf h itv which s-f eE[ ii* uncicM name nl S;tdiscn?rmli^ 

Another S^xon colony was E minded on die lowur Seine hr tow Vnt\>. 

l llie Ungoi^lic iKJinuljjry across the ptninmla of VhinwIg’HnUiriH has not 
varied over :i tUy'* walk in fillies direct inn in eleven centum^ Itutu dir hue 
■itiopted the pilfilcul jjid reltpioic'« Irmuier between Danish pH^imistn and 
rioman C-hribienilenii in 810, Hit religion! frontier (aired for 150 )xntv and 
ihr tingm^tic diviunn exnis today in the {*ttnimv and the D-imsh 

■The Flank* tailed all of the nil** nf the lower Elbe hen dm nr UVrtjfc* 
fmiii dir- Weniili. I Inr wuftl used precisely m thfi Fnfthdl usit’d the word 
Welsh io tfettrihe the Cynni Tn ihc German Itmgua^c (hi** wont i* spelled 
llViiifA find lutndEy signifies a Inreijgiiet- and rmrlantfcr, uhcuUy with j hoftilr 
intern. 
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conflict between ( .li mans and Slavs came in the ninth century. The 
long period of die Saxon wars was punctuated b* mans oilier wars. 
In 777. when Charles was in the dept Its of Saxony, lie tvas astern* 
isiied when a deputation of ambassadors from Mohammedan Spain 
ap|varcd in his camp, Civil war at this time was rending the Cal* 
i pita to of Cordova, ami these ambassadors had been sent by some 
of the revolted emirs, or governors of provinces, imploring Frank¬ 
ish intervention in their behalf. At first Charles hesitated, but some 
of the bisbnjKi pointed out to him that it was a heaven-sent oppor¬ 
tunity to come 10 tin- aid of the Christian population in Spain. 
Visigoths who had fled north after the fall of their kingdom in 711 
had been fighting in Lite Pyrenees against the Moslems for moTt* 
than half a century 

In tfie spring of 77^ a Frankish force trussed die Pyrenees through 
i lie Pass of Humes voiles. ParnpcUma, the little capital of the di¬ 
minutive Christian kingdom ol Navarre—-this is the earliest men* 
lion of it was recaptured from the Saracens, but the siege of 
Saragossa, lower down the Ebro River, failed and the Franks were 
compelled to retreat. What followed is famous in history and rt>* 
mance. The western end of the Pyrenean country was peopled by 
the Basques, the remnant of a strange, prehistoric race of whose 
origin and nature history knows nothing. Their language, which 
still survives, has no aHptity with any oilier known language. They 
were, and still remain, a hardy mountaineer people and capable 
fight civ, jealous of their liberty. The Basques had deeply resented 
the progress of the Frankish army through the gorge of Rnmes- 
valles as an invasion of their own country and an immediate threat 
of Frankish conquest. They manned the heights or the mountain 
pass and sullenly watched the army laboring through it, often com¬ 
pelled to wade through tire ice-cnld water of the Nive River flowing 
along ihe floor of the gorge, until .mly the rearguard was left in 
die deep defile, the van Ijeing miles in advance. Then the Basques 
Tolled great rocks and boulder* down upon the heads of the rear 
guard and, When it was almost annihilated, closed in fierce combat 
with tin- survivors under command of Roland, the count of the 
Mark nl Brittany. The rearguard was slain to the last man. The 
day was August 15. 773, as we know from an inscription set up 
soon ^ftcr event. In lmhiary and political history this reverse 
to the Frankish arms was not serious, for within a few years Charles 
conquered and annexed the whole territory between the Pvrenees 
and lire Ebro and erected it into the Spanish Mark. But the story 
of Kol.mil and the rearguard's heron resistance lived in popular 
memory, perhaps preserved in the form of ballads, and when tin* 
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Spanish reconciles t began in earnest in the devcudi century, the 
niwsi famous epic in medieval French literature emerged, the Song 
of Roland \ Chanson de Roland ), 

Jn ihc last decade of the eighth century, when the conquest of 
Saxony was in iis lust stage and when L he northeast had been pro¬ 
tected by die Mord-Mark, & new danger imperiled Southeastern 
Germany beyond Bavaria* This was the appearance of the Avars 
in the Middle Danube valkv / modern E4ungary)- The Vvars, like 
die films before them, were of the Tartar rate ansi a nomadic, 
predatory people. At the end of the sixth century they were press¬ 
ing in on the lower course of the Danube, which marked the Iron- 
iier of the Byzantine Empire in Euro|>e. The Bulgars were sub¬ 
jected to them bm finally escaped by alliance with die Eastern 
Empire in the reign of Ilcradius (610-641), and were permitted 
to settle in lUix^ia and Thrace, where their descendants art- found 
to this clay, The Avars pressed farther up the Danube, and the mi- 
gnuiou of the Lombards in 558 out of what h now Hungary gave 
room for the Avars to settle there in their turn. From their king¬ 
dom in the Hungarian plain they spread die terror of their name 
and their barbaric power over many of die Slavic tribes between 
the Carpathians and the Elbe, through Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Galicia well in to cemrul Europe. For more than two hundred years 
nothing had checked their advance or arrested their predatory 
oprraiioris. When, however, after reducing the countries which they 
had conquered to die bareness of a threshing-floor the Avan be¬ 
gan to fall upon the Germans in Bavaria, die situation changed. 

In 7ft I Charles started his first campaign against the Avars, ad mafr 
vanced over the territory between ihe Enm and the Leitha Rivets, 
organized it as the Ost-Mari, or East-Mark, and began to colonize 
it with Bavarian and even Frankish settlers. This new mark was a 
dependency of the duchy of Bavaria, but centuries later it 142) it 
was separated from Ekivaria and elected into the independent duchy 
of Austria* just as in rite same year die Nord-Mark teas severed 
from dependency on Saxony and l>ct a me the Margravine of Bran¬ 
denburg. Prevented by the new F.asi Mark from invading Bavaria, 
the Avars turned their raids upon north Italy. Hence in 7ft5 Charles 
was compelled to establish another mark, Friuli (named from the 
old Konkin Forum Jitlii) around ihe head of the Adriatic. In the 
next venr a gigantic expedition was organized for the extermina¬ 
tion of l he Avars. A fiurilla ot boats brought a great army of men* 
horses, and supplies, down the Danube into the heart of the Avar 
country* The famous Avar Ring, a rude timber-built town stir- 
rounded by a triple pli&adc* was stormed and taken. The Avar 
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nation was broken and f rittered, .mil in ieninaril-> is err aWrbcd 
by if* neighbor*. II ue arc to Iwfieve the chroniclers the boniy 
found in ilu* great Ring ivm enormous, die toot fit two hundred 
years of systematic depredations. 

AH these toinjitests served tn bring Charles to die central event 
«l Ins reign, the restoration of the (Roman) Empire in 800. His 
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coronation lias tan railed the central event of the Middle Ages. 
Tins marked the culmination of a long c hain of events in Frankish 
and papal history, beginning tv hen Clovis, die first Frankish king, 
in 496 professed the Catholic faith instead of Arianbm. ami tlno 
identified Inmjcir and lib sui Pttssprs with the Catholic Cl Lurch and 
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list* papacy. At the same time die expansion ot the Frankish state, 
which united Gaul. Germany P and Italy in a powerful governments 
made it the political .tuuessai of the former Western Empire, 
Finally, papal sanctum of the icjitmation of Pepin the Short (751) 
and Pepin's intervention in Italy to protect the {hipacy against Loin’ 
l»td agression, which established ihe States of the Church (756), 
followed by Char I ess destruction of the Loin hard kingdom am! the 
annexation of Italy io the Frankish monarchy (774—776) g cemented 
(he friendly relations between the popes and ihc Frankish rulers. 

lit ihe autumn of 800 Charles the Cheat was called to Rome by 
Pope Leo HI in suppress a rebellion of the family anti friends of 
iris immediate predecessor. Hadrian I. On C-hristinas 0:n when 
diaries was attending service in the basilica of Sr Peter s. as is 
related in (he Annals o{ the Franks, “became die name of the em¬ 
peror had now ceased among the Greeks, and their empire was 
possessed by a woman Rhe Empress Irene i « it then seemed both to 
Leo the Pope and let all the clergy of Rome, as well as to the Chris¬ 
tian people presents that Charles, king of the Franks* who held 
Rome herself, where the Caesars had been wont to sit, and all the 
other territories winch lie ruled in Italy and Gaul and Germany, 
ought to hr made emperor." Politically the coronation was a coup 
rfVtaf—a re pi id kit ion of the rule of ihe eastern emperors over the 
West. Tlie usurpation of Irene was merely a technicality pleaded, 
to give the color of legality. 

As the Roman tradition had been used bv the pope to establish 
uniform rule in the Church, ii was ilu\v used bv Cli.u k-mague to 
establish uniform scuijn a ,il rule throughout western Chi is ten dour 
I lie three principal phases of < 'harlemagne’s activity ate very closely 
related—the t ™uptests, ihe restoration ol Roman Empire, aiid the 
revival of classical culture. In order to achieve any uniform and ef¬ 
fective mlc over the Franks, the Lombards, the Saxons, and the 
rest, he needed an authority that all would recognize as clearly su¬ 
perior to I hat of a Frankish king or of a Lombard king* Only Ro¬ 
man imperial authotiiv would lie so recognized: a$ Roman emperor. 
Charlemagne could impose the same legishiiim on all, and if his 
administration were it? be in any decree Roman he needed a corps 
of officials familiar with Roman tradition of government V revival 
nf Latin learning and education was a practical necessity. 

There was tin uniform system uf secular law prevailing over the 
whole empire. What is known as ''personality of law" obtained, 
which is to say that every separate people within the empire— 
Franks, Swabians Bavarians, Saxons, 1 /nil bards, Frisians, etc., and 
all who were oi Roman and nut German origin—cadi had its own 
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la "* preserved in tradition or customary code.* The nnly uniform 
and iinueisii! law was ihai of the Church. The whole empire was 
divided into counties, some of them of enormous extent. The count 
teas the most important general official. Once a month he held 
court and ad ministered justice; Jit collected the taxes; in event of 
v.ir, lie summoned those liable to military service and commanded 
them until the place of meeting of the whole army was readied. 
Only tht merest remnants of the former Roman municipal govern¬ 
ment survived and that only in the Far South of Gaul and in a few 
places in Italy, Most ot the cities were episcopal seats and governed 
hv (he bishops. Local government was wholly manorial; the vil¬ 
lages were peopled by 4 servile population and governed by a lord 
who owned the village- 

Lair In Jt is. reign, m ;i in cam of strength ming his government 
and checking the counts. Charles created the missi dominici or 
jroyal messengers. He had found that many unscrupulous counts 
sold justice, levied unjust taxes, and accepted bribes for exemption 
10 m military service. We hear/' reads the preamble uf one of 
Charles* laws, "that the counts are imposing unjust rents and in- 
sisnnz on forced labor, harvesting, plowing, solving, reaping, stub- 
mg up seizing ami oxen £the horse was not VCE used 

lor draft purposes, since the horse^ollar was not invented until 
Jaicr] ah u ihc like ffom the popple." Again we lead: 


The poo. complain that they arc being evicted from their homes and 
Thai by bishops ■■.id abbots as much as by ,hc co.mi, U is said I hat if a 
poor man will not come across with bribes hi, property is taken from 
iTM on one pretext or another. 1 hen dishonest men bring fake law- 
smrs against him and gee him finttl ot they compel him to do military 
«tv.cc so constantly that the wretched man h utterly impoverished 
he has no lime to attend to his farm), and is compelled 10 tnort- 
gygv r.r 10 sell hts property, which these unprincipled officials then vnan 
up at a low pnce + K 


Accordingly in 802 the territory of ,he whole empire except 
a on S lJ 'e frontiers, was divided into mtssatim, or great circuits of 
< rum ties combined together, and every spring and summer two 
mwi, a noble and a bishop or abbot, traveled around from county 
to county inquiring into the character and conduct of each count 
and mtmg ns judges of appeal in the county court. Another im- 

Sr'in I"* ° f * 1 ?' IO 3h oaih ot flddil > from every 
b Jnd btettan - 1 lio* "ere twemy-one of these grand circuits. 

tU mSr 1 L?S£ Lomb;,rTf hw and mueb of it %m cu , 

bv. alt hough «Huwim of Burundi™ and Visi^chie | aw lurv ; vct i 
R(1 ™ jn bw was dolingtiohftl ^ Written £w ' lah surmc(1 ' 
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As a precaution against these missi abusing their power, they trav¬ 
eled in pairs, one a layman, the other n Churchman; furthermore 
the pairs uere split at the end of each season. Thus \ and fi, ai ul 
t* and D. would be together one year, hut the next year the eom- 
bmatton would Ih- A and M, and B and N; furthermore, no missus 
was ever sent twice in succession into the same circuit. All the missi 
reported to Charles in person. The vigor of she Frankish govern- 
tneni depende d upon the vigor and intelligence of the ruler, 

1 here was no such thing as :i congress or a diet among the Franks* 
The nearest approach to a general assembly was the meeting of 
the army in spring for some war, and in these Charles usually pro¬ 
mulgated the capitularies nr laws which he himself made, after 
which the text of them was sent out to every count, bishop and 
ahboL These capitularies art- of every Sort* ranging from general 
statutes to particular legislation of very local applicability, Two 
of i he most important have already been mentioned: the one which 
established civil authority and bishoprics in Saxony* and the one 
which established the missi. 

Military service was compulsory upon all freemen and nobles be¬ 
tween the ages of eighteen and sixty, and was so heavy a burden 
dm it impoverished thousands of freemen and drove them down 
tl> serfdom under its pressure. Charles never was able to alleviate 
dns c ondition, since hr was engaged in toes many wars. lit the ninth 
century die invasions of the Norsemen aggravated this misery so 
lhat by 900 most of the population of die Frankish Empire had 
btrru reduced to o servile condition. Constant war was an economic 
anrl social calamity. 

The public erunomy of tile Frankish state was the base upon 
which the whole economy of feudal Europe later rested. As far f>ack 
as the Later Roman Empire* as commerce and trade declined and 
industry was reduced to the making of only the most essential 
necessities, land had became the primary and almost the sole form 
oi property. Since landownership was the chief form of wealth, the 
landed aristocracy was the highest social class. Small landowners 
were Free me n_ Below them the masses were serfs or slaves who 
worked ihe estates of the lord and dwell in huddled villages or 
manors upon these estate*. Each hamlet or cluster of hamlets formed 
a manor, and a group of adjacent manors under supervision of a 
haililT or steward formed n “domain/" Since taxation, as we under 
^■uid [hat term, had disappeared with the decay of the Roman 
Empire, the revenue tor the support of the king, the royal house¬ 
hold, and the official* of the government was derived from the crown 
land*. I or example, the count in every county kept one^-third of ihe 
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fees nr fin vs liv exacted Siuli Ifn were not in ttic form of money 
bsii rif gnuds mt livestock. The count retained nut third, whereas 
the rest was turned over to the bailiff «i die crawn land within the 
courtly For die use of the kinp ai his picture, 

Fhe crown lands ol die Frankish monarchy in die tim e of Charles 
were numerous and extensive. We know the names o[ J hbH of these 
estates and doubtless there uere many more. The) tverc spread ah 
over the empire, but ducktst (720) in the middle part between 
the Seine and the Rhine, and in Lombardy (ICS). J he densest 
agghinteratioii^ of manors were in modem eastern Belgium and die 
Lower Khindamts. where Aachen was the iciitcr of them; around 
Mail]/ and Worms (53) i and in die vicinity of Paris (25), 

Charles was keenly iniciesicri in the management u! these great 
projX'i'ties. For [lit guidance of (lit stewards lie tltCVl up a set of 
regulations which is impressive for its fulness anti minuteness, fi 
is known as tlic Capitulars tls viltis, or Capitulars for tlie adminis¬ 
tration of tlisr myal manors. Every steward was rer| wired to return 
an inventory of every thing upon lire estate, including its condition, 
il necessary, on St, John's Day ijuiic 2D and again at Chrj$tm;is. 
Several such inventories have been preserved. Here is part of one of 
them; 

Found in the state of A snap i urn a royal manor house linilr of stone, with 
thnae great rooms, hall, dining half and kitchen: the whole house stir* 
founded hy balconies; II bedrooms. cellar, li jmriicos. 7 oilier houses 
built ut wood With T»otm and furniture. all in good order; I stable. 1 
mill. I granary, 3 barns. File yard is surrounded with a hedge and iherc 
is 1 Mom gateway with buli-iniy over il. Film: is an inner compound 
etidowd with a hedge and planted with Jrntl trees, vegetable* and Howciv. 

Altogether this gives a picture of a commodious and comfortable 
manor-house. 

Hcrisbii, 1 the old scat of Charles's ancestors, was ids favorite 
place of residence until he built Ills, great palace at Aachen. Aac hen 
was the < lusest approach to a fixed capital the Frankish Empire 
had. Ffie warm springs there, the sahibriousness of the region 
axiimd. 1 lie good hunting in the forests, the network of risers which 
made transportation of commodities from his other crown lands 
convenient, all attracted Charles to Aachen and there he bulk the 
imposing palace and cathedral which mark a revolution in the his¬ 
tory of medieval architecture. These two structures were the earliest 
great stone buildings erected beyond tlie Alps since the disappear* 
ance of the Unman Empire, and the sculptors, mosaic-workers, and 

' In modem Jldgium near Lieut, 
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palmers whom lie introduced from Italy mil even From t uiist-md 
n-LjpLc gave n iidiv impulse la Northern ;m. 

As the cnmjtiois of Charlemagne created the xurcsshy fm uni¬ 
form goveirmieni which could only he met by a restoration of the 
Human Empire, so the restoration uF die Roman Empire treated 
the necessity lor a restoration at Roman education Charles was ihc 
central figure in the revival of learning iliac is named for him—die 
Gfrolrnghin Renaissance, In the eiglnh century die intellectual and 
educational condition of western Europe was very low and had 
been so for nearly two bundled years. Onlv in \ng In-Saxon Eng¬ 
land and in IseLind was am streJin nf thought stid running. The 
decay of education espe* tally gave Charles die Great anxiety. Many 
of ilie lower clergy were illiterate, and the knowledge of Latin 
and theology possessed by many bishops and abbots was meager. 
Some of them could not read the psalter or rhe breviary correctly. 
Moreover, jis the result, of carelessness or ignorance on the part 
of copyists, tiie text of service books and of die Vulgate Bible— 
Si. Jerome's Latin translation nude about a,P. 100—was very cor¬ 
rupt, Accordingly. Charles issued a famous capitulary for the ini 
piovenuTit of education in the Prankish land i/V fiitrji% totemli*). 
sent n copy lo every bishop and abbot, and brought the fust com- 
[Htem leather* from Italy for his palace school. Notable among ihc 
Judian scholars were Peter of Pisa, Paulinos of Aquilda, and Paul 
the Deacon, a Lombard monk of Monte Cas&lno, who wrote :i great 
history of his people. It was not an Italian, but an English scholar* 
Alenin of Yruk. who was to organize and direct the whole ethnic 
livHial revival. Ahum came from the cathedral school of York, 
whiili derived from Retie and the Irish learning in Noipdiumhih* 
to become master of ihc palace school anil Abbot of Si_ Martin id 
Emns. Ilh ctuticitkirn at the palace school at onset became the 
model for all the monastic am! cathedral schools of the kingdom 
and provided the basis lor all later medieval education. 

fhere were seven arts or subjects of study—the triviuw. which 
consisted of grammar^ rhetoric, and logic: and the quathimum 
which consisted of arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy. 5 

How irillutmial this education wav h shown bv the fan that the 
students whom Alenin trained in iheir turn became teachers of 

5 Tlir R<xquhs liad featured nine aria, bin iwc*-^sixfiiietuirc anil medicine — 
hiicl Itiqn dj-rrpjH-rl "jy earlier medieval textbook writers, unLiihly MariiiUxu* 
Cajxih fin ihe fifth Lcntury) H and fhir ^rcal cilrycfitpcUhl. M hhfiirr <i i Vvilti- 
(d. &JC). Koinite jw ihrae uib|tvl?t may icriti Emm a mndctlt ■Lurried™, in 
reality ihev are sulE the base* <»I thr rnuno in am anil letters. .n i> 1 the courses 
in wjettce given in every collqp: and umveniiy* 
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others, mid the* impulse carried on into succeeding centuries, even 
alter the Caroling iari Empire dissolved in the ninth century*' 

After Alcuin retired Itoitj the palace school ui ht$ monastery at 
Tours. Jtis activity was no less sign ill cant. One of the gustiest serv¬ 
ices iljat die Cumlingiau Renaissance rendered the later world was 
the creation of a new kind of script both legible and beautiful, and 
in the scriptorium at Tours Alenin trained many of the most cv 
j>ert copyists in the new style," Several great monasteries rivaled 
Tours in the vitality and rpmmity of tins copying activity, and we 
owe the preservation of most of Latin classical literature to this 
Carolingmi Renaissance, II the works of Cicero. Vergil, Livy. .Sal 
lust, Horace, Ovid and many othet Roman writers had mil been 
copied and mo pied in the scriptoria, or writ i fig-rooms, of the Caro- 
iingian monasteries, and so transmitted to future general imu, they 
would have perished. 

In still anoiher important particular. the literary movement 
inaugurated in the reign of Charlemagne had great and lasting in* 
fluencc. In the Anglo-Saxon monasteries there arose ihe custom of 
recording important local events upon the tastet Table, or calen¬ 
dar of Sundays and holy days, T Ids English practice was introduced 
into the monasteries on the continent, and in course of time some 
of these monastic records grew into suitstantial historical annals 
and established a precedent Jot succeeding centuries. Thus the .hi- 
af Lifts, h extend from 741 to 829; the Annates of Bert ini tint 
{of tile monastery of St. Berlin> from 711 to 882. If it had not been 
for such annals, tve would know far less than we do of the history 
of the Middle Ages* 

*/ The Caro Iingian Renaissance was more significant for its re- 
viva! and preservation of the classics titan for the creation or any 

1 Hull Alenin's great cm pupil, Rubmm Maurtis (d, 856), at ihe monastery 
.-f Fuhla itt (krtttany mailt- that jhln-y tile intellectual nuce»or nf the palate 
school and of Si. Martin of Toon, He hail three able pupils: W.ilafnd Sunbo, the 
oi Rel.jienati! Lupus, Ablwi of Femires near Sens, in France; and tfine- 
niai, Arch bi shop of klieifns (d- 6825, whose pupils in mni made the monastic 
..t St. (.t mi.iiii dm-fit-s .11 l‘jih. as well as the episuipal school :ii Rlgciuts 
mw ecu 1 fn ,.f cd oration. In (he year 10ml Cerhen of Rhrtms *a, the most 
uhnlaity man in Western Ciihitciidirtn: he Itad tw distinguished pupil*. Abto 
ol Heury and Fiillieu, Bishop nf (.li.imcs. Almmi all IIlC Itf !:rt],ITy who ei ■ 
rolled die moveincm of hif-ficr eduction in France, a movement which nil- 
in I ruled in die founding of die Hniiersiiy of Pari*, in «2fl0. had some more 
or less direct ciimaet with ihe cathedral siii™( of Charm* One of ihr mini 
mipre»nne lr.ru in ihe inidlcciual history of ihe Middle Agn is die continuity 
-il she Carol iiigiati ii'iutiiimi tlifmis-h four hundred years. 

* The small Irtn-t u«-d ever drift. « distinguished from tapiial Imcrs, was 
appropriately named, from Charlemagne, die Caroline mmiueute. 
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new literary ititterpie< es. One new work, however* holds a unique 
place in medieval literature. Thu is, appropriately enough, a biog¬ 
raphy ot Charlemagne himself, I he Vita Kami* written by hi* 

Laiiii serreiary, Einhard. Einhard followed the plan oi Suetonius's 
Life of Augusta* and incorporated many details of Charlemagne's 
activity of the sort which most medieval writers ignored ui sup¬ 
pressed, 1 

Architecture and art were less promoted by Charlemagne than Cenrftogian 
education and literature, Yet there was a wholesome inipruvemeiu iITS 
in each of these. lly the end of die sixth century the mason's art 
had so lar decayed that building m stone had almost disappeared 
everywhere, except in Italy. France, Germany, and England had 
to import: Italian masons and stonecutters. For the construction of 
die palace and church at Aachen, Charlemagne brought Italian ar¬ 
tisans and also imported columns, capitals and slabs of marble from 
Italy; with die permission of the pope, some of these marbles were 
taken from old churches in Ravenna which the Aran Ostrogoths 
had built and to which, perhaps, a stigma was still attached, even 
though they had been m“oimx niied. Hie transfer of these Imgc 
blocks of stone from Italy 10 Lower Germany was certainly no small 
aduevemenip but unfortunately no contemporary lias left ns any 
information about Garolingiaii engineering* 

Charlemagne was a great builder, but few of his buildings have 
sunned, Hie region of his greatest building activity, the Rhine 
country, was to suffer most cnicllv from recurrent tivil war and 
invasion almost immediately after his death in 814* Charlemagne's 
empire did not outlast the ninth century (88S) and Europe was 
overwhelmed by new waves of barbarian invasion and greatly 
thanged by feudalism before new peoples—not die Franks-—were 
to go on with that work of fusion of Roman, Christian, and Ger¬ 
man elements dial constituted medieval civil ha Lion. These new 
people did eventually arrive at a more nearly jHTfcct fusion but it 
is dear that they could never have succeeded without the example 
of Charlemagne. Tlii greatest rulers of the lain Middle Ages were 
die most conscious imitators of Charlemagne as conqueror and as 
pit run of learning. 

Dissolution of the Carolixoean Empire 

The death of Charlemagne in S1-1 opened a new and trying era 
uj the history of Europe in the Middle Ages. I lie empire which lie 

T PerJurpa ilir mmi Erntiruin^ duipler ii? iher IhwjI U iLc peooiiiiJ description 
d( diBriem^iiF (ca. . 
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had founded was broken into splinters: government was dissolved: 
institution* destroyed 01 maimed: and the itmctme iil society and 
economit conditions pmloundly cliaogdi. Hard 11 port this debacle, 
indeed in pari simultaneous with it. western Europe was beset by a 
jh;U' leave of barbarism—the invasions of die Ndnenico mul the 
Magyars. Yet mil of ibis storm and suess a new Europe emerged. 
France, Germany, Italy. Spain, and England, as they now are. Iwgan 
dimly to mke shape in the ninth century. 

Charlemagne was succeeded bv It is only surviving son Louis, 
called ihe "Pimts 1 , ‘ whose reign was one long series of blunders. His 
supreme blunder was his division of the Frankish Empire in SI7 
among hh three sons I mliair. Louis, and Pepin. Lothair, the ddesL 
son, was designated ro-emperor with his Lather. The territory «i die 
empire was divided into three part?,. Middle Europe. which con¬ 
tained the two imperial capitals, Aachen and Rome, was to l>c 
ruled 1)V father and sou together: "'Germany" was given to Louts, 
tiif second son. and "Fiance" (although iL was not to be So called 
until two hundred years later bm was known as the kingdom of the 
West Franks) was allotted to the youngest son, Pepin. Trouble 
started ar mice. Lothair was jealous of hi* father, and the younger 
sons were jealous of the oldest brother. The nobles and the bishop* 
look sides one way or the Ollier and augmented the general dis¬ 
content, When the widowed emperor married again and had .1 
son, diaries the Bald, the confusion was increased. The Empress 
Judith at once demanded a repartition of the empire so that 
Charles should have his share Between and 83ft six partitions 
were made bv the weak emperor in a vain effort to conciliate each 
of hi* mm and the fail tuns which supported (hem. Insurrection 
fined several times, but actual civil war was averted until the death 
of Louis the Pious in 840, 

The |K)litical. legal and property tangle by then had become so 
complex that noth mg but the sword could cut the Gordian knot. 
Yet in spite of the confusion there was ,1 certain alignment. Pepin 
I tad died, and Charles die Bald was Ling ol "! ranee*' in bis stead: 
between him and Louis of "Get many’' there was a natural political 
attachment since both were hostile to the claim of imperial sic 
|K‘nority i»vet them made I iv Ha hair. The West and the East were 
united against the middle territories of Italy and central Europe. 
Most of the bishops, however, favored Lot hair because Church 
unity had I>cen seriously injured by the repeated partitions, and 

1 Stic I»■ Fmiii'il im ilie grnu Allemannic family nf dir Wells. Tti« ptesent 
tiriiiilt MUnt-ipu Ls ill- lineal ikMCiitl.iiK .nut representative of this hUumr 
lluusc. 
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to the Church the imitv of die empire seemed essential to the pies 
ervatiin of ecclesiastical unity, The gicrm land tics and tin bishops 
Here divided, some favoring one comes taut, others another. 

In June, Hit. a tremendous battle was fuugju at Fomeruty in 
eastern France, It was wholly a cavalry engagement, since by this 
lime feudalism had so lav developed that only mounted forces were 
utilized in war and infantry service had disappeared. The ciupemr 
was beaten and fled to Aachen in the lower Rhine lands. where his 
following was strongest. Meanwhile, si ill fearing their brother. 
Louts and Charles met at Strasbourg in the winter of 8*12 hi order 
to I'cment their all tame and the support of their partisans more 
firmly. Here rim- two brothers and their armies mutually' swore to 
sustain each other. The (ext of the Strasbourg Oaths lias been pto 
served and is a most interesting document; it is written in two 
languages—German and Old French. The latter form is the oldest 
monument of die French language, indeed the oldest example of 
any Romance tongue, and there is but one older example of the 
German language. 

Some of ilie most influential htahojis now intervened and, ill or¬ 
der to prevent further effusion of blood, succeeded in having a 
peace commission appointed, each principal in die conflict in have 
force representatives, part of them clergy, pan of diem nobles. Fire 
essential consideration in ilie.projected settlement was to see that 
each king got ns nearly as possible an equal number of crown lands, 
bishoprics. abbeys, ami counties, which were dealt out like cards 
in a pack. Little attention iva> given to natural Ijoimdarics <o dif¬ 
ference ol language; du element of nationality did not enter into 
the tpicstion. fur as yet there were no nations in Fuiupe in the sense 
«r huge, homogeneous gmups of people subject to a single supreme 
centra] aulhnrity, occupying a clearly defined geographical area and 
further united by an ancient community of race, tusum tradi¬ 
tions, antf general spirit, and having a common language among 
them. 

The treaty of Verdun in 843 was the result, and it was significant 
though it is i inly by anticipation it deli oca led Germany. France, 
and Italy, The "Middle Border” tvliidt lothaii received a* his 
"kingdom.” together with the imperial rruwn. was inhabited b\ 
limans and ioml>ardv in Inly, by Provencals in die Rhone val- 
Icy. and between the Alps and the North Sea bv -\11 cm an mails, 
Romanized Franks who were half-French, and Fast Franks who 
weie Germans. Flemings, and low Dutch jieoplcs. lam is the tier- 
man’s kingdom was more homogeneous, vet Franks, Swabians, Ba¬ 
varians, "[Tin! ingians, and Saxons were conscious ol their mutual 
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difference*. As lor Charles the Bald's kingdom: Tmru e" was merely 

duchy in ihc imin of the Seine pivoted on Paris, In the southwest 
were [he Gascon* who wen- Basques; in Brittany the Bretons were 
Celts who had never Been either Rornaiifocd or Germanized* The 
Treaty of Verdun established nothing stable* In 855 the Middle 
Kingdom was divided among Lot hair's three sons, so that there were 
then six kingdoms. In 870 when their nephew. Lathair II r died. 
Louis and Charles partitioned the Middle Kingdom of Lorraine 1 
between them, so that the net number of kingdoms was five. 

One «pf these, Prnvem-e. in 875 was seized by a [powerful local 
noble named Rosn and gtamUloquently denominated the Kingdom 
of Burgundy, and in 887 another powerful noble named Rudolph 
forcibly carved out a similar "kingdom" in the territory embraced 
by the upper Rhone, the Jura Mountains and the Sacne river, 
which for lack of a better name w r as called the Kingdom of Upper 
or Transjuranc Burgundy. These two kings, it is to 1 mi observed, 
were not princes of the Caroling! an house but usurpers whom the 
Emperor Charles the Fat of Germany wras compelled so recognize, 
so low had die lineage of Charlemagne sunk m pnver and dignity. 
In 887 the depth of humiliation of The Carolingian dynasty was 
readied when Charles the Fat* who was King of Germany and em¬ 
peror, was deposed by die bishops and dukes, and Arnulf a bastard 
Carol in to an prince, made king in subservience to the episcopate and 
feudality. 

It h noi enough to sac. however, that the formation of five king¬ 
doms within the Frankish Empire wa* the limit of this process of 
political dissolution. In Germany die great dukes were practically 
Independent. In Italy and France dukes, margraves* counts, even 
bishops and abbots, by “‘boring in” usurped the authority of the 
ttown and made themselves independent lords. 

1 Ijimtint orf^nitty was called ike Latham regnum or kingdom of Lothair, 
Rcmid Min id I Jitli dr S From this irrm Lt^haringin wj> derived, which bier 
in Germany brume fothmtgch, :md m French Lorraine. Tlur* fruits ihr he- 
ginning ihcre have hero iwn Lorraines. a Orman and □ Frcndi, a -distinction 
Mhidi persisted even though like two purrs have a burnt always Iwvn united. 

lhe I reaiji of Mcfrwn in 870, which p;imiiiitirti Lorraine between Ldiili 
the German inti Clurlei ihc Bald. admirably iJIuumn ihe manner in which ihc 
wulctniiit of \ erdlift in N5 was jisidc; Louii got iwo irckljiihoprics. (ow 
fkihliopriQ. fiTiy ihtec raotwttjitt* ihmy-one counties, four hjIf-coLinifcn and 
iwtj dtairitti fmgtijrjm *«l fwuhtjn Uiiifb got iliree ^rdihishoima, sax 
bishoprics, thirty-one msum leries. thirty coutiiic*, ,uid four halE-rouDiicf. to 
gnhirr with ail the ttawn itfiufj in hit portion. It has been veil *ild dial ilir 
partitimi ,h wa* titled with cautious mimnenew arid ihe schedule fmunierat^ 
A] ihe pamb. stt .t iJOivrvuruct would *ay ' \|( the tmwn land* Loth in each 
of llicse (h.ruons ivunt in iht king Otticrra&t 
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When H r t seek i«i trinoiiaJi/c tins priHt-ss * A pilUtt al tibimegra- 
tion of the QiroHngifin E'.mpiir, the cxphuKitinn nf it tnusi he 
feudalism"private usurpation of authority. The Frankish sover* 
eigrn, Charlemagne most of all, had iflcni i fieri the greai landed 
aristocracy, lay and txdesmrfcal* with iheir administrations. As 
long as Charlemagne lived. iJiese officials were held in leash. Un¬ 
der his weaker successors, however, bishop*. mii*i dowinici, and 
counts converted their appointments into permanent possessions 
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and the authority attached to public office into a quad-private pro 
toga live. Within the circuit of their dominions they administered 
justice, laid taxes. and appropriated die revenues limn the tvowu 
hinds in a private capacity and without regard to the rights and 
authority of tJu- crown. In course of time these offices became hered¬ 
itary. along with the hinds attached to them as endowments lor 
nuiuteiiLim e. f lots were gradually formed those yreat territories 
which in die feudal age were known as fiefs, at once great propi i- 
etary lordships and historic provinces, like the duchies of Bur* 
gundv, Gascony, and Guiennc. the counties of Flanders, Chain, 
pagne. Toulouse. Anjou. Poitou, cit. “Franc*" originally was the 
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hudiy !)f fraitda in ihc lower Seine valley of whu.li the county 
of Pari* teas the center. It was only when — a* we shall sec I:ue i'¬ 
ll, e count ill I’a i is ami duke ol Irance became king in 98, that the 
name France ck tended to the whole kingdom of the \Vcst f ranks. 

[he fundamental cause of the dissolution of the Carohngian in* 
nire was of an internal nature, l ids dissolution was accelerated m 
the West hy die invasions ot the- Norsemen, to (.errn.mv an< ; on . 
July by the invasions of ihe Mitgyan (Hungarians), alonu the 
Mediterranean coast of France and Italy by Saracen pirates, am 
in the East by the Slavs and Asiati. hordes. 
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The Rise of Islam: The Ninth Century Invasions: 


The Byzantine Empire (56.5-1096) 



p is n remarkable coincidence in history that at the same Lime. 

in the seventh and eighth t enltmes. when western Europe was 
reshaped and consolidated into tin: l-ranLish Empire, another cm- 
jntc arose in western Asia. Tins was the mighty Ragdad Caliphate. 
Islam's fiisl and greatest state, the ninth Oriental monarchy of 
history. 1 

Arabia, then, was a country knowm from remote amitjitity,’ hut 

... «>r the mighty empires of the past had ever coiKpicred it, 

bir its dimensions were t<x> great, its deserts too vast, anti its people 
too hardy to tempt the arms of Egypt or Assyria or Persia or even 
Alexander or Rome, Vntbia always was and still is indomitable by 
any foreign power. 'The Arabs wen- remotely kindred it. the ancient 

' T,u: P"*E« r ™“ been the first iV.bylnniin. Wvdftn. .Seroort Baby- 
itman - l’trsi:.n, Macedonian Roman, Parthian. New Pcnrinn (Anacid jrul 
Mttamd ^hmciiiey? 

- Arabian hhinry iv very old TKrre ire reference* to Aral>im queens in 
ui«ripil-irii «f ihr wvcmh icniim p.<. South Arabian iiwriptioiu and 
riMicr r«mum testify to a rrbdvch high ^vdimion jlhftiil 700 bc. Arablim hi*- 
■ nn f|ipcio in ihc tM leiiansent Abraham lix-*rf ihr lilt of a nmnadk ihi-ik. 
11,11 iS * who i> typical n [ tht queen* known in the Assvriam. 

rep reseats tlir Jfniik iii ciiilv Arabian riviNciittou, 
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Babylonians anti Assyrian* and Hebrews: their institution* wci e 
primitively Semitic. There was uu political unit) among diem. 
Tribal or clan government prevailed, ear It elan being governed hi 
a patriarchal chieftain railed a shttk. They were a pastoral people 
living upon their lloeks ul sheep and herds r>l ran lets. 

There was not pasturage enough lor cattle and until late in their 
Imtuiy ihe horse was not known The oases were fertile and densely 
occupied with a certain Cxii) of population vvhit li tempered Arab 
nomadism. Only along the coast oi the Persian C*uH and the Red 
Sea was any real commerce to he found, since these bodies of water 
were adjacent to outside countries. I here were but two vaiies h> 
\rabia—Mecca and Medina, holh situated upon the great com- 
inertial highway running from the Far Fast to Egypt :m d Syria. 

For untold centuries the Arabs hud lived ntuo thems*'Ives almost 
immune to foreign contact; hut in the first Christiait centuries out 
side influences began to filter into the country. After the dcstMM- 
tton «f Jerusalem by the Romans in a.i>. 70. many refugee Jews 
settled in Medina, where they became merchants. The rigid ortho¬ 
doxy of the Komitn emperors hi the fifth and sixth centuries drove 
sectaries and heretic groups of Syrians and Egyptians out of the 
empire, so that both Judaism and Christianity id one form or an¬ 
other soon became known anions' ilie Arabs. The beliefs of these 
refugees exercised an influence upon the traditional religion of the 
Arabic people. 

The native religion of the Arabs was a nature worship H < t ^ 
of the andtnt Jews. They were idolaters, and “ancestral voices 
taught and prophesied among them, They had their religions feasts 
and their holy places. The most sacred plate was Mecca, where a 
filack meteorite, the Jioalm, was venerated as the holiest of objeits, 
A universal religious observance was die annual pilgrimage to 
Mecca in the spring. This Witt the feast of Ramadan, which lasted 
fora month by lunar reckoning and thus shifted through the seasons 
as do Easter and Whitsuntide. like all |ia Moral peoples, (he an¬ 
cient Arabs were prone to war over |**svssi«n of wells and pasuu 
age grounds, anti predatory raids and vendettas wi re t omunm 
among them. But in die spring there was peace for a short season. 
Thus Mecca was both a religious and a commcrtml capital, hm not 

a political one. . 

Very little is known of ancient Arabia in any detail. 1 he Amt* 
had no mitten literature. Their gemmtogiw. of which they were 
immensely jealous ami proud, their history, and then songs " crc 
handed down orally from generation to generation. 
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The Rise of Islam; The Ninth Century 

The decline of ancient Arabian livtiiifation seems to have 1>cen 
due ti> the itUiitsion i>J outside influences. av well av kj the slow 
advance ol tin desert upm pastures and tilled lands owing to the 
disintegration ol the rock through exiremc changes of temperature 
and increasing aalination of ihe soil. Hits ted to the collapse of the 
.indent itdr routes and the consequent relapse ol the ancient Ara¬ 
bians into barbarism, 

Swh was the condition of Arabia when die fust great Arabian, 
Mohammed, teas bom si Mecca about .5(0. lie- was ;i jjonr scion 
of the richest and most influential dan in Arabia, the Koreish dan, 
wliidi controlled Mecca and the territory roundalioui. Me became 
a merchant in a buiuhle way. but soon passed iiitu the service of a 
rich widow milled K.ufiga, whose business agent he became. In this 
capacity lie traveled with other caravans engaged in the lucrative 
trade along rfit- Red Sea coast north as far as Medina, and maybe 
even farther. Gena inly lie learned something of the lands beyond 
Arabia—Egypt and Syria—from merchants with whom he asso¬ 
ciated and tame iri contact with Jewish and Christian colonists in 
Arabia. Hiis contac t bad a profound influence upon ihe develop¬ 
ment of Ids religious thought. 

Mohammed was a silent, thoughtful, introspective man with a 
deeply religious nature. He was si linked by the supers! mini and the 
base religions Mid's ami practices he saw around him. His spiritual 
mstinn led him to revolt against the tribal religion of bis people. 
He Ijegari as a reformer and ended as a founder of a great new world 
religion. 

JJie fundamental bdie& of the new religion. Islam, 1 were beau¬ 
tifully simple. Like the religion of the Jews, Mohammedanism is 
strictlv monotheistic. ‘There is one God" of whom Mohammed 
was the prophet and the teacher. This God is absolute, sovereign 
trad omnipotent. whose wisdom has predestined and ordained the 
fiesimv of the human rate from Indore ihe foundation of die world. 
In Mohanimedamtm there is no perplexing concept or the trinity 

three in One, and One in Tliree—and hence no complex and 
confusing theological system as m Christ ianiiv through its earlv 
comact with f|reck philosophical adulation. Mohammedanism 
w:is so monoclieistJL that it condemned even the semhlartcc nf idnla 
tty. No statue <>i graven image, no picture of any animal or :mv 
oihei thing m visible nature, i, .offered in Mohammedan art hsi 
it become a divine symbol and (cad to base worship of It. i he God 
of Mohammedanism is historically die God of t!,e ancient Jews 
Moses and the [Mi nan In. the prophets and Jesus, all of whom figure 

1 /Jtfjrt biftlimtr* "submilsinn" u» the 1 ivilt of 
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in the Koran, were precursors oF Mohammedanism. which repre¬ 
sented the highest religion. 

Hie saiTcd l*x>k of Islam U the Koran (from Arabic (Joran, Km* 
book) somewhat shorter than die New 1 csrament, 3* contains the 
teachings of Mohammed at* recorded by Ids faithful auditors upon 
palm leaves and the shoulder hemes of sheep* widt h were common 
writing materials among the Arabs (Mohammed himseli could not 
writej , These teaching* were revealed to him by God through the 
angel Gabriel, who appeared to him in visions. 1 lie Koran was 
not finally reduced to its present Torm until thirty years after the 
Hegira by Qthman, Mohammed's third successor. The sources of 
the K'irau may iir found in the religious traditions and practices 
existing in Arabia before and in the lime of Mohammed, in later 
doctrines of Judaism, in heretical and ajjooyphid Ghrisiian sources, 
in Zoroastrianism, and possibly in Hindu beliefs. 1 lie Moslem doc¬ 
trine of the unity of God may be ascribed uni in Jewish but to 
Arabic teaching. The primitive Arabs worshiped idols, to be sure, 
bus they regarded their idols as iniercessors with the Rieat V*xl 
whom they held supreme. Fhc teaching ol die Koran as to paradise 
derives from a Persian source. 

Obligatory practice* u\ every Mussulman are prayer five rimes a 
day wiih die hue turned towards Mecca; the giving of aim*; fasting 
(hiring Ramadan; and, if possible. die making of a pilgrimage to 
Mata :it least once in a lifetime. If one would not give voluntarily 
For charity, then die government compelled a tom ribwion (icAoi). 

The ’'community diest" among Mohammedans is a legal institution, 

In filO, when Mohammed was about forty, he began to preach <ii?i 

die new faith. Like many another religious reformer, Mohammed 
found Inmself unpopular even among his own kin. and in 622 be 
was driven out ol Mecca with a handful of fu l lowers. lie fled across 
the desert, hotly pursued hy the Knreidi, to Medina and safety and 
political power. The Plight ( Hegira) marked a turning point in his 
career. 

Medina received him with open .mm. for between Mecca and 
Medina there was bitter commercial rivalry and constant caravan 
raids, fn Medina he prospered as a trader, gained many Followers* 
and soon comrolled the government. Now under Mohammed's 
leadership the raids of the Med mam look a new form and became 
not only plundering expeditions but wars of propaganda to extend 
Islam/ Within eight ycars Mohammed captured Mecca . 

In widening • in U s Mohammedanism rapidly expanded over the 
whole of Arabia. niln after tribe lining up under the green banner 

“ Such j war wm tailed a /rWh a holy w*r 
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of t-lie Prophet. v> that when MyImmined died in (i32 lie was 
prophet, priest, -ind king 1 of .ill Arabia, Religious leivor had mm li 
to do with this swill expansion, but the uppirtunit) to phmdei also 
iu<ifie a jxiwerfitl tp|jeal to many Arabs. As the war for tht: exten¬ 
sion of Islam had become a consecrated movement, it was in editable 
that the it'hud tumid soon be extended beyond lIh- confines ol 
Arabia and the I foly War carried into Syria, Persia, and Egypt. 

With mei edible rapidity Islam spread from \rabia in all direc¬ 
tions- Its die seventh century the time was ripe lor the desert lo 
overflow again. Arabia had not bred the camel, the horse, and the 
fighting ntmud lor nothing. The hardy nomads, inspired alike by 
religious jieal and worldly hope* of gain, secure in the certainty of 
paradise il they died in a holy cause, swept mu of Arabia like a 
hurricane. 

After the death of the Prophet sterile Arabia seam to have been 
converted, as if by magic, into a nursery of hemes, tin like of whom 
in number and quality it is hard u, match anywhere, , , . The 
military campaign* of al-Wabd and al- A* in Iraq. Persia, Syria and 
Egypt arc amongst the most hrilliatuly executed in the history of 
warfare and iwar favourable Comparison with those of Napoleon. 
Hannibal, or Alexander. . , . No small share of Lheir seemingly 
miraculous success wax due to ilicti application of a military tet'li* 

nique adapted to the steppes of western Asia anti North Africa_ 

the use ol cavalry and camelry.* 

After Mohammed’s death three great leaders carried on his 
woik, Successor of the Prophet, Abu-Bekr {632-3 1 1 , the first caliph, 
whose rlaughU t was a wife of Mohammed, conquered Palestine, the 
first loiititry which the Arabs encountered as their hordes poured 
out of the desert, lie was succeeded by the far-seeing and energetic 
Omar the Conqueror (634-4544) under whom Damascus was rap¬ 
tured and Syria conquered; but great credit must lw given to 
Omar s general, Kiialtd. The occupation of Svrin was of immense 
important e to the Arabs, for U gave them a military base from which 
tliev could operate against Persia and Egypt, I’hey struck at Persia 
first fiecause the collapse of Byzantine rule In Syria had to alarmed 
(he Persians that they invited invasion hv attacking the \ra1w. In 
one day the Persian army was Touted fG3{i> so effectively that it 
opened the eyes of the Arabs to Persia’s weakness Systematic con- 
quest followed, province by province, city after city.' The capture 
«f Ctniphon threw fabulous wealth into the hands of the victors. 

* K. H. Kim . The Unveiling of Arabia, 
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The decisive battle was fought in IH\ at Niliawand near ancient 
Ecbaiana, where the Persian Empire passed from history. A huge 
military Lump was established at Kula near Ctesiphun to keep 
Persia down. 

Meanwhile the conquest of Egypt began late in iiS9 under Amr. 
T,vhohad^een ses vice in Syria, lie crossed the isthmus of Sue/: tPeiu- 
sitini) , defeated the By/antine army at Heliopolis in July, 640, and 
after long siege took Babylon, a strong fortress at the head of the 
delta, the key to Alexandria. On September 17. fil2 h Alexandria, 
the famous < it) founded by Alexander the Great, surrendered 
without striking a blow. The imperial commander together with 
the patriarch had negotiated for its peaceful surrender on condi¬ 
tion of security in person arid property to the inhabitants and full 
freedom in Lhe exercise of the Christian religion. As had been done 
in Persia, so now the Caliph Otnar built a great military camp. 
F us cat, near the old fortress of Babylon. 1 

Within the ten years after Mohammed's death Islam had con¬ 
quered the three greatest tommies of the Orient, humiliated the 
Byzantine Empire—ihe Emperor Hcravlius died Indore the loss of 
Alexandria— and extinguished Persia, For magnitude and speed of 
conquest the expansion of the Arabs rivals the achievements of 
Alexander the Great, History knows no other parallel. The Mos¬ 
lem's simple explanation is that it was the will of God, The his¬ 
torian’s explanation ii ihat the bravery a oil fighting qualities of 
the Arabs, stimulated by hofie ol booty and certainty of heaven if 
one perished in battle, marie the Arab warriors almost invincible, 
the more so as they learned platoon methods, discipline, the art of 
war and siege-craft from their enemies. Again, the weakness of 
Byzantium arid Persia must be taken into account, both empires 
being almost exhausted by long wars against each other. The ex- 
tor donate taxation and Fiscal rapacity of both governments had 
engendered internal opposition. Both govern men (5 in the interest 
of imposing religious orthodoxy had perseem: d all recalcitrant sects 
as heretic* arid driven out many of them, who found asylum, as 
the Nestor tan Syrians did, in centra] Asia, while Jews and Mono- 
physitc* and a 11 ii Zoroastrism fled to Arabia. Some of these dissident 
populations were merely indifferent to the invasions of the Arabs, 
others secretly actually welcomed them. A change of rulers might 
be better and would hardly he worse. 

After ten Years of brilliant conquest Omar was murdered m f>44 
and was succeeded by the ilnrd caliph, Otbmau (644-655). In die 
course of bis reign a political crisis was precipitated over the sue- 

5 FiuiiLt fieri t) in Arabic fmm the Greek pkosjatun (camp}. 
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cession to the caliphate which led in a permanent cleavage in Islam. 
Before the caliphate became a world empire there had been no 
difficulty; Abu-Bek s\ as Mohammed s most devoted disciple, had 
been a logical choice,, and lie had named Omar as his successor. 
Omar was ill for a long time before I ns assassination P and the prin¬ 
ciple of succession tame into question. Two Factions apjjcared, one 
supporting the hereditary claim through Fatima, Daughter of the 
Prophet. die second following die ancient sheik system of the Arab 
uibes, based on qualified* ioiis ol seniority, wisdom. and experi¬ 
ence, rather iJiait of heredity. Omar, apparently in syntpthy with 
the second factum, nominated a board of electors composed of six 
leaders in Islam to appoint his successor, and they t hose {hhm .111 
of tJic Ommiad dan, of the old aristocracy of Mecca. 

Fatima's husband. All, and the legitimist faction went into op¬ 
position and sc.i up a capital at Kufa. The choice of Qchman, how¬ 
ever, was at first approved by ihc greater number of Mohammedans. 
Bui trouble soon began to brew, Otlunan gave to his own clansmen 
most of die high offices of state anti die lion's share of the treasure 
heaped np by die govern menu Hi* chief favorite was the brilliant 
general, Vhfawiya who had won Caesarea and Cyprus, He w.is 
made governor of Syria, and Syria became the renter of Onimiad 
power. Arabia and F.gypt supported Ali, When Othman was mur¬ 
dered in 655, Mn'awiya became caliph and moved the capital from 
Medina to Damascus. This emphasized the sectional cleavage be¬ 
tween the two Tactions, Persian against Syrian, winch ended in 
750 with the overthrow of the Otnmbds. 1 

This sectional and political antagonism was most acutely mani¬ 
fest in the enmity between ihe Syrian and die Persian Moham¬ 
medans, Territorially die struggle tva* whether Syria or Persia should 
be the ceniHi! and ruling country of the Islamic Empire. Politically 
it was a conflict between two opposing theories of government— 
whether [be Arabian monarchy should be an hereditary one in the 
descendants of Mohammed, that is, legitimist, or an elective mon¬ 
archy in the spirit of the ancient sheik tradition. 

These antagonisms also influenced thr interpreiation of the 
Koran. The follower* of Ali. or Fat mutes, were orthodox interpre 
tets of the Prophet's teaching and rigid adherents of a strict con- 
strut non of political theory. The Persians and Egyptians were of 
this school* On die other hand, the Ommiad house which ruled 

1 The count? of Omrnbd rule in ftnmsnii was highly significant in die de¬ 
velopment t»1 an Imperial udiiimisiriujipn (n( gmn-nmeiH) loi lsbm bet ju*e 
these caliph* cmuftimfY burmwed ami truptmol feature* uF Byzantine "mcni- 
uiem. 
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Syria from Damascus, was politically liberal in that it advocated an 
elective muimtliy ami loose const mot urn both ml | ml ideal theory 
and the injunctions in ilic Korun, ['or example, tile Omiuiads were 
not teetotalers as were llic i-ariinius. Earn lidieved in temperam:e. 
I fiis broader interpretation w;i$ even extended to religion. There 
had naturally grown up ait arcimtuluted mass of traditional sayings 
(jQOTuiJ , attributed to Mohammed, but which were not in the 
Korun. Were these sayings and teachings to t»e regarded as a part of 
the Koran, or at least of Islamic beliefs and practices, or were they 
apocryphal and spurious!' The l)mmi:iils accepted Uicur. die _\Ij- 
bassids rejected litem, fui they were strict columnliotlists. 

In the first flush of their victories which delivered die whole of 
out: great empire and hall of .mother ihern. the- Vmbiun e«m- 
rpierots lu-iamr intoxicated ivtllt elation uni! (he enormous wealth 
in l heir hands. Egypt and Syria were the most densely (stipulated 
countries of the age. peopled by an intelligent, diligent, and skilled 
class of artisans. craftsmen, and merchants, ami by a hard-working 
peasantry in the richest lands of the civilized world. With mill ions 
of subject peoples who differed in language, customs. Jaws, institu¬ 
tions. and religion, the wtsejL tiling lot the Arabs to do was not 
to destroy the existing machinery of government. Political necessity 
compelled them to use the institutions which they found. The 
Greek language was employed for more than a century in all but 
the highest government f iffiees and law courts. The lirst Arabian 
coinage was an imitation of the Uy/.inrine gold coin and for the 
Persian territories the ofd silver money obtained. All Arabs were 
exempted from taxation, the whole burden uf wide Ii fell upon the 
native ]*opii!;if icm. 

However, in course of time it became apparent that Omar's fiscal 
system was untenable both in princijdc and iti practice. Millions of 
natives went over to Mohammedanism to cxcajte taxation, and thc 
burden UU all the more heavily upon a decreasing mini tier of 
taxpayers. The alternative of the government was either to get 
along on less money, or to increase the weight of taxes upon those 
who were not exempt, with the danger of driving them into insur 
Tertian. Moreover, other economic complications hail arisen. .As 
towns and even cities grew up around the military camp, they be¬ 
came new centers uf commerce and industry which dislocated the 
economic life of the older settlements. In addition, the rural pcs* 
anm forsook the farms and drifted into these new places, just as 
the serfs in Europe were to Hee I mm fields to towns when the latter 
arose. An agrarian crisis was precipitated in Egypt and Syria. Farms 
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were abandoned because of lack of Lii>c>r. or sold for little because 
of decayed revenue* 

Gnuhiailv a new tax and (tsca! system was evolved* The land tax 
was levied regardless of creed, upon all land owners, and Moslems 
paid Lise* equally with non-Moslems except die |x>li-tax which was 
[jcuiJiat to riom Moslems, Vs the same time the verv highest offices 
of Mate—except naturally that of calijiU—werc iipencd lo natives, 
even though they were not Mohammedans Through the later centu¬ 
ries the prosperity of Egypt and Syria under these more equitable 
conditions was very great—greater than it had been under the 
hytantine rale. 

Meanwhile* in spite of discord and civil war, MnhrmiTitedaiiism 
continued to expand alike eastward and westward. By 724 the Mo 
kumm'daii* had duplicated Uie feat of Alexander the Great, had 
crossed Turkestan by die anc ient stepping-stones of Men . Bokhara* 
Samarkand* Tashkent and Balkh, and reached the Indus river and 
the western frontier of die Chinese Empire. Here their advance 
hy land was stopped for many years, Bnr as possessors of anriefiE 
Tersia they were hem to Persia's old maritime trade hy sea with 
the Far East, and Arab dhows succeeded Chinese junks in the Ara¬ 
bian -Sea. the Indian Ocean, and the China Sea. He Fore the eighth 
century was half over, there were colonies of Arabian merchants and 
Mohammedan mosques on the \laI. j bar coast ol India and at Can¬ 
ton and Hangchow, 

Arab trader* were the fust to penetrate the Sahara and establish 
rotiiuiLn ial iciuneetions with the Negro tubes of Centra) Africa. 

They were the first to explore the coast of East Africa, to discover 
Madagascar and Zanzibar. By the beginning of the tenth century, 
if not earlier, they were engaged in the slave trade, in gold mining, 
and in tralhi with die Bantu tribes* 

\ ictiuli-i raveled Modem lmmri:in> Matoucli of Baghdad - . - wrote 
a book about it. In hi* Lnumih Meadmvt of Cold he lelb oF Arabs and 
Berdans pacing along cIm- atlrknl niim^wjTi trade route from Madagas¬ 
car and Ci*l Africa to the Malabar Coast and Ceylon: <d ilac mining 
and going between the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf and Soiala; of the 
link Bushmen, the Uak-wak, in the parr* around SufaJa, and oL the 
Zcjidjv the Bantu, who were steadily pushing southward, bartering gold 
and ivory* panther skins and tortoise shell* to Arab traders For the 
markets of India and China 1 

The capture of Alexandria with its huge shipyards made Mo¬ 
hammedanism formidable sea power in the eastern Mediterranean- 

1 Eric A. VVilket. I IJiiiuty i/f VtmiA dlmvi (Loiukn, . 
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Cyprus (648) and Rhodes (63?!) were naval buses. Sporadic at- 
lacks were made on Constantinople and three successive sieves were 
undertaken. The last (717) was truly formidable and marks a turn¬ 
ing point in Byzantine history, 

From Egypt as a base, the armies of the Crescent advanced west- 
warti along the coast of North Africa through tire Byzantine prov¬ 
ince* of Libya and Tripoli and took Carthage in 695. As the coast 
towns were difficult tu hold and vulnerable to attack from the sea. 
die Mohammedans destroyed them and built cities inland. The 
greatest of these was Kairwatt. which became the base for new 
trade routes, crossing the Sahara and penetrating the heart of the 
African continent, a feat which neither the ancient Egyptians nor 
Greeks nor Romans had liven able to accomplish. Finally the Arab 
armies crossed the straits in 711 and conquered tlie Visigothic king¬ 
dom of Spain. Cordova became one of the most cultivated ami bril¬ 
liant capitals in E.uropc. The conquerors of Spain (tire Moors) 
were not Arabians in origin. Only a handful of Arabs from the 
desert were to lie found in these victorious armies, which were 
mostly comjHijcd of Berbers caught up into the swirl of Islam, 

j lie f > non Ltd* were shortly to rule in Cordova, but only after 
ihw had lost Damascus. In c5() the Persian factum was finally vie- 
lormus in the person of Ahul-AbWas-Sallali, a descendant of Mo- 
hammed s mu Ic. Abbas. Abu 1-Ah has deicated the Otiimiads- and 
skiughtered every representative of the dynasty, ninety in all. ex¬ 
cept one young prince hardly more titan a boy, whose name was 
Abd-er-Rahman. The boy escaped and, after hairbreadth adven¬ 
tures. lead irrl Spain where Iil- Ihc.i tut the first ruler of the Caliphate 
ni Cordova. 1 Abul-Abbas moved the caliphate bom Damascus and 
built a new capital in the cast in the same region where many an 
■ it’llt capitals had registered the rise and fall of empires. 

t his capital was Bagdad, which still survives as a living city; it 
has often jxtrilously escaped the fate of ancient Babylon, Nineveh* 
Li .b, it ana. Perse polls. and Ctcsiphun, f hus the great Bagdad Cal¬ 
iphate, the Holy Arabian Empire of the East, the international em¬ 
pire of the Abbassids. Islam's mightiest challenge to Christendom 
came into being exactly fifty years Inf ore Charlemagne revived the 
Roman I nipirc in the West. 

In the lime of Hanm-nJ-Rashid fAaron the Just, 789-809) the 
Caliphate reached its zenith. The empire stretchctl boil. Egypt to 
tlie Indus and Oxus risers. Marian undertook a series of campaigns 
against the Byron tine Empire and overran .Asia Minor. He was a 

***** m ' ““““y independent, was tux tcrlmically a aliphaw 
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great builder ami converted Bagdad into a glorious world capital 
His road system emulated that of die ancient Persians, He run- 
scructed a great mad ail the way to Mecca with wells and caravan' 
series at fixed distances lor the accamniodatiori of pilgrims-—and 
incidentally, for military purposes, to keep Arabia in subjugation 
An efficient courier system kept Ha run in dose communication 
with his empire. He established a pigeon post. Under these favor- 
able conditions commerce a nd trade naturalU increased, Hanm also 
was a generous patron of am and letters and of distinguished schol¬ 
ars, He H the hero of the Arabian Nights, 

Arabian culture* by 800, had ceased to be predominantly Arabic 
except tn religion, Intellectually and materially it was a l>lertd of 
Arabian, Egyptian, Syrian, Creek, and especially of Persian ele¬ 
ments* The Persians so profoundly affected their conquerors that 
ihe great realm of the Arabian caliphs at Bagdad was governed for 
them by others titan the descendants of the conquerors. The wazirs 
were Persians or Syrian Christian*. The Magian tradition and cul¬ 
ture which had for so many centuries prevailed in western Asia 
was not destroyed by the conquest of the A mbs—it was not even 
crushed—and victoriously permeated almost even avenue of h- 
Jamie expression, The literary am! artistic influence was prevailingly 
Persian, Only the Persian language succumbed to Arabic, Flie an¬ 
cient science of the Magi was at the root of Arabian science, to¬ 
gether with a large admixture of Greek cuhtm\ Although political 
control passed from the Arab), the Arabic language survived among 
alt these nr in-Arabic peoples whom Islam had conquered- 

Three great states, three great civilizations* confronted one an¬ 
other from the eighth century onward. In western Europe, there 
had been formed a new polity and a new civilization, a fusion of 
Roman, German, and Christian elements. In eastern Europe and 
Asia Mhioj lay a Graeco-Roman-Chiistian empire; in western Asia 
and Egypt had arisen a Perso-Oriental Mohammedan empire, reach- 
mg as far as India and China. 

The Invasions of thf Ninth Century 

Charles Martel had defeated the Saracens, Pepin had driven 
them from Aquitaine and Provence, arid Charlemagne had recov¬ 
ered the Spanish Mark beyond the Pyrenees, but in the western 
Mediterranean the fleets out of the North African jwrts were for¬ 
midable, By Hill the Saracens (Amh^ were established in Corsica 
and Sardinia: between 827 and 843 they t^A most of Sicily; and in 
N7fk Syracuse. They ravaged the coast towns in France and Italy as fre¬ 
quently as the Norsemen devastated the coasts of not them France 
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and of England ai the same time. In the Saracens s.n bed Mar¬ 
seilles; in 842 they penetrated up the Rhone 10 Arles. In August. 
8-lfi, I hey took, Rome and plundered St. Peter's ol (fuels and plate 
and other treasure: they laid the whole Campagna desolate. I o pre¬ 
vent a repetition of this catastrophe Pope l.co IV hastily erected a 
trail around the heart of medieval Rome—the Vatican. St. Peter's, 
the Uetan place and the Castle of St. Angela, width was, known 
as die Lc< mi tie City. In 878 tire Saracens re: timed again. In vain 
John VIII appealed hit suitor ta Charles the Bald. "Cities, for* 
tresses, villages have pushed with their inhabitants, Within tlie 
walls of Rome arc collected the remnants ol the wholly destitute 
Imputation; without, all is devastation: nothing remains; the whole 
Campagna has been depopulated; not a single inhabitant, man, 
woman or child, not even an animal, is to be fotntcL" 

In two places on (he mainland of Europe the Saracens established 
a gjftmaitt’iit domination fur many yearn—son 11 tern Italy and Prov¬ 
ence. In 881 they built a huge lorlilied c-nti»|i on lire Uarigfiann 
Tiver below Naples, from which they devastated every important 
town roundabout, until Pope |ohn X. aided hy the feiufat primes 
ol the South and hy (be Ry/aiume emperor, got together an army 
and utterly destroyed the Saracen nest, 

In France, at St, Tropcz near ihc month ol die Rhone, another 
Saracen encampment was established before 8*)f> on a t; ,p t . w hidi 
was heavily fortified. From this as a base the invaders penetrated up 
the Rhone valley almost to Lyons, and even crossed the mountain* 
and terrorized Piedmont and die Alpine regions as far as St CialL 
It is strange hi think dial a desert peuph: tuuld have become such 
accomplished mountaineer and uilt stranger to write about the 
"Saracens of the Alps. " Rut the truth is dun lor nearly eighty years 
(until 972) Provence and the western Alpine lands were under the 
rule of Islam. To this day in Provence occasionally the sfiadc nr 
the plow turns up pottery, liles, coins ol .Vrabic workmanship and 
design. 

egret »* pprtu- In ihis awful crucible ol the ninth century when the Carolingian 
Empire was dissolving, when f ivil W'ar unit violence reigned within, 
from the outside a wave of new barbarism assaulted the countries 
of tbc West and a new Europe came into being. “In the ninth cen¬ 
tury, it has been said. ate tec be huuitl the sources of the instilu- 
tions. religious, social and political, which governed Euro tie until 
tlie Reformation, J Charlemagne s government had been .m im¬ 
posed government and in mam respects was unsuitable to the ran*- 
dumns and the spirit of the age. Accordingly, when his strung hand 
* I Jctity tl Lea. ■ [in icti £ in L. it. fttwUey, Life of Hatty C. Lea, p. 1SS, 
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was removed these forces were released and gradually molded new 
institutions and a feudal Europe, Violent as this indicate feudalism 
was. it expressed the spirit of the age* The political center of grav* 
ity oi i he time could not pcmianenriy reside in a ruler whose sov¬ 
ereignty was an incongriKmi blend of the old Frankish kingship 
with rite obsolete concept of ancient Roman imperialism. I lie em¬ 
pire was only an idea: the reality was represented by die "self- 
made" ditkes and counts whose authority and power had arisen on 
the i ulus of the empire. Dukes and counts governed independently, 
while the kings who could Iioa&L only of having Carolingiaii blood 
in their veins were lean and solemn phantoms neither feared nor 
Tcspccted, What was true of these powerful nobles was no less true 
of hhhops and abbots w ho necessarily also became mdejneudcni and 
involved in Feudalism. 

However there was a great deal nf difference between the Gvi- 
iflim conquests of the fifth and sixth centuries and the wave of bar¬ 
barism of the ninth century. The Germans had been for font hun¬ 
dred years in contact with Roman civilization before tire) entered 
the empire: and they were all Christian except the Angles who in¬ 
vaded Britain, On the other hand, die Norsemen—Danes and Nor¬ 
wegians—were both barbarian and heathen. Moreover, die inva¬ 
sion* id the Noncmeii were compressed within a single century 
{ninth • and fell with extreme viulciirc, whereas die Germanic in¬ 
vasion had been spread over two centuries and more, and much of 
it was simv infdtration and peaceful settlement. The early Germans 
were colonists; die Norsemen were military invaders. 

I he Norse were barbarians but they were not savages, flu v were 
die last people in Europe who had emerged out uf the brume age. 
They were in die condition that the primitive Germans had been 
in the time of Caesar, who w as die fit si historian tu describe die 
Germans. Norse institutions and died religion were those of die 
ancient CGermans. They excelled in metal work and shipbuilding. 
For they were a seafaring people, Agriculture and cattle-raising were 
welbnigh impossible in die Danish peninsula and in Norway. The 
former country was a land of swamps and moors, and thick forests 
of beech and oak, Norway was a land of mountains, glaciers. boul- 
tier-strew 11 valleys, and deep fjords indenting die coast Both peoples 
were fisherfolk. hardy. hold, and adventurmis. I he sea tu diem was 
tfie ek-menl of life, and as fat back as die fifth and sixth c enturies 
the Norsemen had established trade relations with the Frisians in 
fins, walrus, whale ivory, and dried fish, which they exchanged for 
armor, weapons, and woolen cloth/ t hey themselves were nut iti 

* .Surli Tclisri have been found in gjT'tfuiimi in Scandinavian graves. 
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direct contact, with the Franks or the English until after Charles 
Mantis conquest, of the Frisians, who formerly hail been the “mid¬ 
dlemen" in all the trade of the North Sea, 

Once they had learned of ihc prosperous countries across the sea, 
the piracy, to which the Norse were naturally inclined, found full 
sent. Their "long ships’' were admirably adapted to such enter¬ 
prise, They were high pro wed. deCp-kceled vessels capable of rid- 
ing the high seas with steadiness and propelled by oars if the wind 


Thu OfEfcftiC Ship axo the Wagon Four*o in It 
(Frimi t-pHif ftnif try of the Ftnplr, Vol L Cupmghi 1!)1& bv The 

Macmillan C,’o, i yt| with pcrrm^ioii.) 

failed. Along the low waistline hung the bright painted shields of 
the warriors. They were beautiful yet terrible apparitions when 
they appeared out of the mist off the toast towns of England and 
France, their painted sails seeming like the wings of some great 
bird of prey, die dragon pennant at the masthead floating snakily 
in the wind. 

1 he east toast of England was the first region to he attacked and 
then before long the Channel coast. In 851 the Danes wintered for 
the first time on English soil. In 879 Alfred the Great was com¬ 
pelled to rede all of northeast England to the Danes in order to save 
die rest of the country from further invasion. This territory was 
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known as the Demetaw. The Danish occupation of England was a 
real conquest and Imposed indelible marks upon the map, an effect 
clearly seen in the local nomenclature* The historic lines of dc- 
markation between the old kingdoms along the eastern shore were 
obliterated and the territory sheared into new administrative divi¬ 
sions by the Danes. Elsewhere the old kingdoms preserved their 
ancient lines of demarcation long after their incurporaLion into 
Wessex* In Saxon England the former kingdoms became i nun lies of 
a larger Wessex* but in Danish England the old kingdoms vanished 
and the whole territory divided into shires (i*e.j sheared), the 
boundaries of which frequently disregarded the ancient lines. s 

Meanwhile Hie Danes had also begun to harry the coast ol Frank’ 
ish Gaul *1 that Charlemagne in the last yeans of his reign estab¬ 
lished a channel fleet to resist their Incursions. Here the record of 
real invasion is a little bier in time but similar in results, since 
the Norse invasions in France were not serious until after 840. 
that h r they coincide with the civil wars and dUmtegnuion of Lite 
Carol ingiart monarchy, tn that year the Norse burned Rouen near 
ihr mouth of the Seine, The river system of France made it pc- 
culiarly vulnerable to a seafaring invader. The mouths of the Rhine 
and Meuse led the Norsemen into Flanders as well as lower Ger¬ 
many up to Cologne; ilic Somme kd them to Amiens the Seine 
past Rouen to Paris, which was assaulted three times (845, 857. 
861) before the lasr great siege in 886—887, After the) rounded the 
point of Brittany, the Loire led the invader* upstream to l ours 
and Or leans. The estuary of the Garonne was the gateway to Bor¬ 
deaux and to almost all towns of the southwest as far as Toulouse. 
The fleet* of the Vikings also harried hath Christian and Moham¬ 
medan Spain* They devastated the Rhone valley and pillaged Italian 
coast towns. 

Warriors by nature, the Norse became more formidable when 
they adopted the armor and mounted themselves on die raptured 
horses of theii enemies. The Norse were artful tacticians. One of 
their tricks was to dig ircuches which they covered over with houghs 
and turfs into which the charging foe would plunge. Another was 
lo advance concealed under branches of trees which they had cut 
and carried over ihrir heads. Shakespeare has described this ruse in 

'This explains win tented and wesiern pares of England are Milt called 
count!ei, while the conn lie* in (he eaM of England are railed shires and the dutf 
town in each is known u ihr shirt-town. itoi u the Again, ihr 

njiDti of tow ns and villages tn the colcd territory reveal Uow the conquered 
land wai divided. The Ornish friBce-niifix fry indicates ttuJi Kiitemcnu. as in 
Berfiy. ftasefrv- 
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Mftcbeth "when Bimaiu Wood ctwb w E>iinsimiJic t riicy captured 
Arisen and Bordeaux by crawling through an aqueduct which sup- 
plied the city with water. They operated from foriilied camps estab¬ 
lished a< the river-mouths, often on an island like the island oF 
Wakliercn off the coast oF Handers and that of Nfiirmoiitier at die 
mouth oF the Loire. There was no unity of command among them. 
There were mans roving bands, each under its own chieftain. "They 
came over, horses and all, at one passage, with 2-87 ships, reads 
an English chronicle* and ;tgain: The Danes went southwards over 
the sea to the Seine. !"hanks he to Cod the "army 1 [this was the tus- 
toitmry English designation of the Danes] had not utterly broken 
down the English nation/ 1 Events in one country affected the coun¬ 
try across the Channel. For example, after Alfred the Great made 
peace with Guihrum die Dane in 879, the fury of the Norsemen in 
Erai ice redoubled. 

Charlemagne's grandson, Charles the Bald* made an effort to 
defend the basin of the Seine by building bridges with parapets and 
towers at each end across the l iver at Paris and Rouen anti between 
these two places. But since these structures were made ol timber 
the Norsemen hunted them or, if they could mu dn so. del mind 
a round them, Mott effective was a series of blockhouses (autella) 
erected at strategic points from Rheims on the cast to Chartres on 
the west. But this means also failed because die king was so neat 
that he could nm cornel his vassals to perform military service and 
to garrison diem. Every noble was interested only in protecting his 
own 3 a nib. The only recourse the king had was to give these block- 
houses with the adjacent lands to the nobles, who then Here willing 
in defend them. This, however* was royal surrender to the baron¬ 
age, in a word, it was the growth of feudal interest, nf private power 
and wealth to the detriment of the government. At last the wrvnhcd 
king made a virtue of necessity and levied tribute when and upon 
whom he could in order m bribe off the Norsemen. I'his tribute was 
known as the Omcgeld. It chiefly fell upon the bishops and abbots 
of the monasteries hut st was exacted front merc hants and Freemen, 
too, and Irons such of the nobles as could be compelled to par The 
burden was an occasional one but frequent enough almost to become 
a permanent assessment. 1 

In the w idespread fseri.1 and desolation Frankish society reverted 
to first principles. Protection and security of person and property 
became die crying need of the time. The government was quite 
unable to afford this protection. Only the great landowners, the 
Feudal nobles, could do so. All over the cotttitrv blockhouses arose, 

'Tfanegetd levied In 815, 8S2, &SS 85 S, m ftfiZ 8G<k 877. m* 
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always u[nm the most inaccessible sites such as hilltops, the edges 
of cliffs. jn the hx>p of a river. In flat country an artificial mound 
(mafia) was thrown up on which the blockhouse was built; this 
was surrounded by a palisade 1 uf stake's or tree trunks sc! into the 
ground inside of the ditch which had been made by the excavation 
to erect the mound. Such “castles' 1 were timber structures with 
steep roofs having holes in them so that water might be poured 
through tfie orifices to extinguish I laming arrows, Fot the same 
reason the eaves were wide so Unit if enemies pierced the palisade 
they could be driven front the walls by (toiling water or hot tar 
or by arrows shut vertically through the Hour of ihe overhanging 
upper story. In time of invasion the peasantry, most of them the 
local lord's own tenantry, found refuge with their cattle and goods 
inside this palisade which they hcijied to defend. 

The violence of the ninth century, as the result of internal an¬ 
archy and external invasion, revolutionised die way of living of 
all classes. I he bishops and abbots walled in themselves and their 
communities. Where old Roman trails had crumbled, they were re¬ 
paired. In the countryside the big, rambling villa ol the age of 
Charlemagne disappeared: the blockhouse t<*>k its place. The old 
open village was fenced with thorn and palisaded or staked round- 
about. Individual farmhouses were converted into fenced and some¬ 
times moated granges. Serfdom greatly increased. Safety was dearer 
Ilian liberty; the freeman sacrificed his freedom and became a serf 
for die sake of the lord s protection. 1 Thus the power of the feudal 
nobles increased, and serfdom and manorial ism were extended. 

In 885-886 the Norse hosts in France united and made a con¬ 
certed attack on Paris, whose strong situation on an island in the 
Seine, connected with each bank by fortified bridges, barred their 
invasion of central France. For eleven months the beleaguered city 
under the leadership of Odo, Count of Paris, whose father, Robert 
the Strong, had been killed by a Norse arrow twenty years before, 
heroically resisted all assaults, ft was a turning point. The Noise 
continued lo colonize the Channel coast—conquest and settlement 
went hand in fiand—but there was a limit in their penetration into 
the country. Finally, in £112 Charles the Simple made a virtue of 
necessity and recognized an accomplished fact. He ceded the coast 
from the Somme to Brittany to the great Danish chieftain Rolf as 
the duchy of Normandy. The problem and the solution were iden¬ 
tical in England and France. The Danelaw yielded by Alfred the 

Crest in 879 was England's Normandy. The Five burghs_Leicra 

ter, Lincoln. Nottingham. Stamford, and Derby—erected by Al- 
1 for a Rrjpt.lt account ol this pnxw ht Timer Ancrot Regime, S-‘J, 
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fred to guard the frontier between the Danelaw and Wessex, whic h 
included all the rest of England, were garrisoned blockhouses. In 
course of lime* because they protected and attracted trade, they 
grew into towns, as some of the cMteauforts in France also later 
blossomed into towns. 

Lower or Rhenish Germany and Handers were die only para 
of Germany exposed to the Norse inroads, and these were effectually 
stopped in 891 when the German King Arnulf stormed their tamp 
on rise Hylc liver* where ihe Belgian c ity of Gmvain later grew. 

In all these attacks, following down the coast of Europe through 
the North Sea and the Channel the Norse had taken the "Inner 
Passage* 11 Bm in the middle of die ninth century they opened a 
hitherto unknown ami untried route around the north end of Brit* 
ain h through the clusters of islands lying there, the Shetland*, the 
Orkneys, the Faroes, which they conquered and settled, anti these 
became stepping-stones to wider expansion in Ireland. They settled 
the chief port towns of Ireland but never conquered the whole 
island. The Norse Kingdom of Dublin became an important trad¬ 
ing center, and it was not recovered by the Irish until I OH in the 
great battle of Clonurf- 

TIic Norse also discovered Iceland, Greenland, and even the 
northwest coast of America. This northern route was the "Outer 
Passage,'* a seaway of disiovery and exploration, Although there 
is ev idence that Irish hermits had once dwelt there* Ireland was un¬ 
known to Europeans until the Norse discovered it about 8f»7. After 
it was settled, adventurous voyagers in search of fishing grounds, 
whale, ami walrus ivory pushed on to Greenland and established 
colonies there* Finally in 1000 Leif Ericson* From Greenland* 
readied die American coast, but whether Vinland was Nova Scotia 
or New England is uncertain* 1 The Norse were discoverers of new 
lands and pioneers five hundred years lie fore Columbus and Vasco da 
Gama in the Age of Discovery. 1 

1 As early av 1112 :m Icelandic prieo wn* msidr the fim bithop nE Crae^kntl 
and in 1121 he journeyed it* the American comment dVitiLind:—evidence of 
some so ri of settlement their —«t ih.iE ecclesiasiiciil Lai in imom at lean once 
have been uied in celebration of the ma** in North America early in die iwdlih 
century. American Journal of Phitoiagf XXX, p. 34f> note. 

= There is wriueo evidence ih.iE the Greenland colony survived until ihe fil- 
trentli century, Util unit! rewmiy the return for its extinct ion was not known 
The discovery of 4 graveyard at Hcrjulfnei has na*t new light. The bodies div 
interred were recovered from pcrmahCttlLy fnmn f£rmmd. yet lp tondiliniw dm wed 
^tfy definitely that ihe graves cannot have been hewn d<>wn imu ilic \rmtn 
{pound. laud in the attutmes we found pieces of gn» roots thsu in the first 
summers alter the immucnl must have been able to reach down io these bycn" 
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I hus the whole noriK of J urope arid a pan of North America 
became a Norse "empire*" not hi a political sense but in the rule 
of it by peoples of the Nordic rate, tv he [her Danes ut Norwegians 
or Swedes. K iev in Russia was its farthest east; Greenland (or Vniei 
lea), its farthest west. There is ample evidence that political and 
commercial intercourse between the peoples and territories of ilie 
whole ttoriJi irmn Russia to Greenland was lively and intimate, h 
U an impressive historical fact. 

Terrible -is the invasions of the Norsemen were, in the long tiiu 
their expansion and i n Ionisation were constructive in many ways* 
The Norse peoples everywhere displayed a remarkable ability lor 
poverumenL am) fashioned old institutions into a new form he llc r 
adapted to the oji umsianccs of the lime and the spirit of the age. 
The Norse and Normans played, a great part in the transformation 
of Europe into feudalism. 

No less significant than ihe Danish and Norwegian expansion to 
the west and South weft was the Swedish expansion to die east and 
southeast, tn 852, traditional ly p Rank with rwo of bis brothers, 
and a band of Swedes* crossed the Gulf of Finland and conquered 
ami colonized Russia. \s the Scandinavian conquerors were rela¬ 
tively few m lUmaljcr and soon amalgamated will] their Slavic sub* 
juts, die Russian state is not propcilv a Vitin» at hievcineiu, bm 
the initial impulse his its organization cumt? bom Rurik and lib 

(ffaTldnr FlmiumiSKiJi, The Problem fit IVinelawl, I95&) It it evirtem iliai ihe 
rlimauruF Greenland changed lor lht vitvm in the bier Middle Ages. I>r. Nan, 
bin inn ihat lhe cftlcwny perished through alnorpikiii liy rlie Bkimo it 
mil enable. 

"Cm oil from ill nuncio wiili llu-ir mother cuuuLi? vnrly in the fificrmh H t <n- 
mrjv wish bodies progressively m'pplrd and deformed n mi m wimble tmise- 
tpitrue id maliuuiiimn and in (Heeding, the column an- shown 10 havedimg. 
with jrKhmih ilile pride, m ihc cultirnr. f.i*htnm Hid rHigimi which ihcy b;id 
denied fmm Europe- W.iitin^ di-^irnrdv lor lhe 4 ii|i which never airbed, 
iltev only juu misled uirviva! into rhe age when GrctrnLiml was once more 
vLxiied Afmiit IM«. m kdandfr ^ilnr. driven from hn raurre. f >tmd du. 

of 11 tn -si thriii dnwd in ihe kittofu-m b..,*| and woven doth id 
ihr 3 lirrpIfiK ’i di5,nsvM jr , lying by his Tmuured iruM LmJc. which wav bent 
and imic h wim md eaten :»way/ Thit wm less ihau fiftv vrsxs before contact 
with Greenland was rc-cvi ah I iibcd hy John Davis* and bin for political iltf- 
fkiihifv in Denmark relief might hjvr arrived in time." (Quoted from re¬ 
view cil I lir alwivr Isrtnk III l Otrduri Time* I.itfinrJ ttUiiptmrttt. March M 

IDS?,) 

the last news of filrdirval Greenland nm\ the Finn newt of the Xorlh American 
nmtmerit overlap, Fnf llien- h retmtl id a expwiiiinn to 

"SiixUhliland 11 nf the year l-l/S, and ilu k voy>ge uf die brother Grrte Red 
{1'iOfl-1 iiD'3) to labrador |j|uee rsjaU leu urar* alter C^Jumh^i Rim 

voyage. 
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followers, and the very name of Russia may have been derived from 
Rurik. 1 

The ninth century invasion* were even more critical lor the Slav* Original 
than the fifth and sixih centuries had lieen. The original home of ^ mr 
the Slavs which they had occupied since prehistoric times was in 
die marshlands of iht Pripet and the swampy basin of the middle 
Dnieper, This was "Polesie/* a triangular area as huge as Ireland. 

Some of the Slavs moved northward alter the Germans abandoned 
their original home un the Baku into the valley of the lower Vis¬ 
tula. ami thus the Poles and Pofaben peoples were formed- Others 
penetrated the mountainous legion of centra I-eastern Europe where 
their descendants became the Cieefaa; still others pushed so mJi wards 
to the Danube and became Serbs. To the eastward they spread over 
the great centra I plain to Russia and gave birth to the Great Rus¬ 
sians, the core of die Russian nation, 1 hey could ooi occupy w hat 
is now r southern Russia* where roamed hordes of Pnmnaks [Pet- 
chenegs). 

After the collapse of die Ntmuic jxiwex when Attila died in -154, 
the territory across the lower Ihmutse and around the coast of the 
Black Se.t lay more or less open to omipriun by migratory iribes h 
principally Stat s, For a time they prat lived a ( 'pea< eful penctra- 
lion" into the Balkans and Greece, somewhat as the Germans had 
done its the Roman Empire in the fourth century, so that Slavonic 
settlements dented the provinces. This pari fie invasion abruptly 
changed in 589, for then the Slavs joined a new Asiatic invader, 
the Avars, tu attacking the Byzantine Empire, The Emperor Maurice 
(582-602) by heroic endeavor stemmed the torrent, although [he 
attack came just when the Persian clanger was most formidable. 
Constantinople so successfully resisted the combined attack ol Per¬ 
sians. Avars, and Slavs, thai the Avars derided to move up the 
Danube and raid leniraE Emope* Die Emperor Hcmrlim skill¬ 
fully arranged to break up the alliance of the Slavs and the Avars, 
and in 630 he settled two Slavonic irihc^ in what t* now r Croatia and 
Bosnia io safeguard these regions against ihe Avars to the north. 

Ten years later these military colonists were followed h\ [he first 
Serbs to enter ihe Balkans. 

The Avar invasion of the seventh century had begun m split 
the Western Slave into a northern and southern group; and the 
Magyar invasion of the ninth century served to drive them si ill 
further apart from each other. Soon religious differences (when 
they became Christian) completed the separation, which has lasted 

1 Another thwm h ibn it tunin from Hm ur Ruts —•"mwmcii," he,, omen 
t*f bran*. ( r e., vikingv 
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to the present. The Slavs in the south Were converted horn Con¬ 
stantinople. the Slavs in the north from Rome. 

Of all the Slavic peoples who were spreading over central and 
eastern Europe at this time, only the greatest, the Russian, was aide 
us set up a state* 1 Thai the Slavs who moved east from the Prlpet 
marshes were tlie first to arrive at political definition is in part ex¬ 
plained by the natural advantages of the vast plain into which they 
lame. Esouiided in ilie southwest by the Carpathians, on the smith 
by the Caucasus and the Blat k Sot, on the east by the Ural Moun¬ 
tains, and on the north by the Arctic Ocean* Much of the soil of 
this plain was rid) and black, but it was the river $ vs tern which 
determined the character of early Russian development* Many riv¬ 
ers flowed into the Baltic: arid Black and Caspian Seas and the di¬ 
vide of land between them was so low and narrow that the network 
of rivers gave easy access to ihe whole plain. 

4Vliat the history of Russia was before the middle of the nimli 
century is a matter of tradition and conjecture. Civilisation ap- 
ficars to have established its earliest nucleus at Novgorod * in die 
north on the Volkhov river, where a colony of traders dealt with 
Constantinople in slaves and furs. Quarrels among these traders 
seem to have invited attacks From the outside. The oldest Russian 
document relates that in 8IV2 this community sent word to a Swedish 
chieftain named Rorik: "Out land is great and fruitful, but there 
js no order in it. Come and rule over us." The beginning of Rus¬ 
sian history is thus attached to the expansion of the Norse peoples 
in die ninth century, Ritrik and Iris followers crossed the sea in 
their keel boats via the Gulf of Finland, the Neva river, and I .ake 
Gidug.i (the largest lake m Europe) and readied Novgorod. Twenty 
years later the Swedish domination in Russia fiat) expanded to 
Kiev (882), in and around which the Russian suite was established. 
The native population was reduced to serfdom under Swedish 
domination. Since there were few women among the invaders, they 
took wives from among the Slavs and dim a Nordic-Slavonic up¬ 
per class ol warrior noble and rich merchant families gradually 
was formed. A string of forts—blockhouses surrounded by palisades 

at convenient stagi-s, and especially at lords and portages, sprang 
up along the Volkhov and Dnieper rivers to control the inland 
route between the Baltic and the Black Seas, Along this Varangian 
Route ' passed slaves, furs, tar from the forests of pine, and ship 

* A vrrj prmiminj; Moravian empire ■■{ the ninth (emun did not last; it was 
SGhmi [Srairuyed hy the 1 Msgj'in, 

* Tlw gorod nr grad mram town ur t\iy m r,g., Pctrugruh To the RuMium 

Dni^jnfiiiople ti'as 1 wr (ejeu'r) ihf imjKTtal or ilir cjiVl 

s From the Wftfil iviroi]*, inf sitting tratter. 
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stores such as hemp and rope, and were exchanged tor wares of 
die south and the Orient. This great trade route lasted until the 
invasion ol Russia by the Mongols in die middle of die thirteenth 
century. Kiev became a plate of international commerce, and al¬ 
ready in the eleventh century had eight markets where Russian, 

Greek. German, Armenian, and even Arab merchants from Bag¬ 
dad changed wares. With the growth of trade Kiev was brought 
within the orbit of Byzantine culture, and repeated military ex¬ 
peditious against Constantinople to extract trade concessions only 
strengthened Byzantine influence.* Inevitably the grand princes ac¬ 
cepted the Greek Orthodox religion and Imitated in every way 
the culture of Constantinople. 

Every century of the Middle Ages, from the fifth century with Attack fmn% 
the Huns, through the fifteenth century with the Ottoman Turks, Ast * 
was more nr less deeply affected by new waves o! attack from Asia. 

These invaders closely resembled each other in appearance and 
character; they were all of Mongoloid stock, and a description of 
the Huns of the fifth century applies equally well to the Hungarians 
of the ninth century and to the Tartars of the thirteenth century. 

Similar as the ninth century Asiatic invasion* were to all the rest, 
there was one notable difference. In the course of the century two 
of these nomadic invaders—die Bulgarians and the Magyars—estab¬ 
lished themselves permanently in Europe, 

The Hungarians had followed tit the wake of the Avars and were Magyar 
successful, as the Avars had not been, in establishing themselves in 
the Danube and Theiss valleys. Through the seventh and eighth 
centuries the Avars had been terrible in their power, and they 
had on occasion deeply affected the development ul all their neigh¬ 
bors—Germans, Slavs, and Greeks [jiter in die eighth century, 
however, they were annihilated by Charlemagne, and the whole 
Avar people disappeared from history, 1 At the very end of the 
ninth century llie Magyaiv, or Hungarians, came through the Car¬ 
pathian* and occupied ihe plain below the lw?nd of the Danube* 
naming ii Hungary, From this base they earned on raids that ri¬ 
valed those of the Norsemen in the west. In the first quarter of the 
tenth century sou them and especially southeastern Germany and 
North Italy were perpetually menaced by therm 1 The critic* of 
nonli Italy began to repair rheir old walls and to build new ones, 
while die open country became studded with casllcs as it was ill 

1 The RT4nd duke of Kiev Once a samel u* die Emperor Henry II of 
Germany 

r T?ir \van did survive after u lads inn die ogre* ul Slavic MkJur^ 

* tn fXNi and 1W2 iliey ravaged R;i>:uiu. In 1M>3, 90!k Oflfi ihcy deviated Lom¬ 
bardy, 
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f rantir against the Norsemen. The partial success of these ohatrtic 
lions tlirt'w ihe Hungarians again on Germany. In DIW and ylO 
llicir raids were cMended up tile Danube through Swabia anti 
arrow the Rhine into Lorraine. Towns, abbeys, and cathedrals 
u'erc tacked tor the treasure found in them. Southern Germany 
Was almost as badly looted as France had been by the Norsemen 
earlier, until again walls and castles were erected to block them. 

As the Avars had followed in the wake of the Huns and the Mag- 
win in die wake of the Avars, so now Bui gars followed Magyars. 1 
In the second half of the seventh century they had begun to crowd 
down upon the region at die mouth of the Danube. In f>79 they 
defeated the Fin perm Constantinc fY and forced him to cede them 
the province of Mocsia and the territory of Dobrudja on the south 
side of the Danube Tiver. and within the Byzantine Empire, exactly 
where the Visigoth* had been settled before in 375 when driven 
across the river by the Huns. The Bulgarian* united the scattered 
Slavonic population* into a powerful Bulgarian kingdom in the 
Balkans, which in the course of time stretched from the Danube al¬ 
most to the Adriatic, fn 813 the terrible Khan Knim of the Bul¬ 
garians was worsted under the walls of Constantinople, which he 
had boasted he would capture. 

The Bulgarians were very slow to accept Christianity, but finally 
their prince. Boris, in 369 converted them to the Greek Orthodox 
faith and established the Bulgarian Church under a Bulgarian arch¬ 
bishop. After their conversion die Bulgurs very stxm lost their Him- 
nic characteristics and trad it inns; they even just their language so 
mthpletely did they become Siavtini/ed, Bulgarian being a Slavonic 
language. I he son of Boris, Simeon, in a lung reign of more than 
forty years (£93-927) extended his rule over the tv hole breadth of 
the Balkan peninsula, nearly destroying the Serbs in the process. 
None of his successors was as powerful as lie, but Fur over a century 
Bulgarian power constantly threatened Constantinople, until 111 13, 

1 The Rulgiimtn were r.F kindred stock with their predecessors. Their home 
tun on the middle Volga River. a reghm trim h i- ttill known as Old Bulgaria, 
Bulgaria and Vulgar ia are one and dtc same term, The name of the Bul^an i* 
fust heard id about ajd. 180 as that of a peetpk whom the Emperor Zeno'called 
iti m tepc! Theoduric the Ostrogoth. They were nm Slavs, hut a Munnuh or 
Ugriati tribe who. it has been plausibly f»njeetuml. hat! followed Anfia. If ihi* 
lx i rue then the Bulgarians ate the wile surviving remit a tin of that vast horde 
which his maintained a permanent place m F.umpc, The original scat of the 
BulEan was in the region of ilic kuixes river where thev were *-okd about 
111) a.c by the Pawn nnperur A tweet ! r hut they were living on the lower 
Volga whrn Zrn<i ddlrd itiym, 
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when the Emperor Basil IX the "BulgsT-Slayer/ 1 ronquered the 
kmgdom and made Bulgaria a province oi his empire/ 

Tbe Bvzaxtine Empire (5G5-XDD5) 

In tb c face of comtsmt attack from all directions, the Eastern Em¬ 
pire after Justinian maintained iis power remarkably well anti ah 
though it sustained severe kraies in Asia and Africa, U lost very 
little in Europe, except in Italy- The first century after Justinian 
wa* mm t unfortunate for the empire. Not only had his conquests 
in the West proved ephemeral hut they had also treated a new op¬ 
portunity For Persia to renew the war in the East. Even though the 
Emperor Hcraclius ffilCWHl) finally won a complete victory, it 
was at terrible cost to both empires; both Greeks and Persians were 
so exhausted by die long wars that they could not resist effectively 
the advance of hUnu However, when the Saracens bunched their 
crucial attack cm Cmisumiciopk in the great siege of 717—718. city 
ami empire were saved by the great emperor, Leu III, the Isamian 
(717-741). His brilliant repulse of the Arabs was infinite!) more 
significant than Charles Martel's precarious victory at Tours a few 
years later* Leo 111 was not only a great general but a great states¬ 
man* Beginning his tcign with the prestige of brilliant victory, he 
undertook a drastic reform of she imperial ndvniitififiTir ion, 

lie reorganized the army anti united adjacent provinces into a 
more compact administrative unit railed a !hrme f in which were 
combined civil and military jurisdictions* He abo revised the tax 

1 In ihis vortex of southeastern tiaiioiu muu he included the Rumanian*. 
Who arc lhey? Are they the descendants of ihe Roman rolouivu srltEed hy 
Trajan after his conquest of ihe Dacian* in \.p r 106-406 to ■ eL t the held* and 
ttnrk like mines? The territory of the modem kingdom of Rumania i* anrteni 
Duda. The im peri id rule Lured uinil 571 when I he fiutprmr Aureluti abandoned 
it to the Gmh> Whai became of ihe descendant* of Trtjtu's critotiiMS? There 
are no words of Golhic origin fra the Rimini liL in language, hut ihtre are many 
Slav place namn In Rumania* \rzr% iiud ftulgnn rvirnded iheir Mray by the 
ninth century over the future prinripalli ies of MoJcLivLi and Waliittiij Majjyats 
later bum through the (^rpakhuns anil settled on ihe gre^i Pannumii plain 
where thrif ileyeticLmi * it if l nrt. 

The Rumania in ihenwrhc* omtrnfl that they ate direct descendants of 
Trajan"* colonials and ihat modem Transylvania is the ancestral hurae of their 
nu:e. The leading Rumanian hiMnnuu. ] orga, asserts thai iht continuity of the 
original Roman stock was not hmten during all these barbarian invasions ami 
that only the legion a ritH and die uflkiiib Iclt Daria at ihe time of AureUsm't 
evacuation of tlir province T he £Tval ImlV of die popuiaU-on lermincd. klnm! 
and preserved its racial identity In ipife of the prcsiurc of Hum. Avan. Butman 
Shivs, and Pam nab* upon if. One* credulity ctirit heavily taxed to believe so 
much. V(l thlt can solely Ike viid u ih.n the ktunaniam ate 4 partly Romanized 
Mock with an infill radon ol Slav and Tartar scnitiv. 
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system, rc Farmed the fiscal administration, checked the growth nf 
the power of die great landed aristocrats {dunatoi —the strong) who 
were especially strong in Asia Minor, tried to relieve the peasantry 
of their worst burdens, and stimulated agriculture, commerce, and 
industry. All these reforms were codified in the Edvga, a code of 
laws published in 740, 

In liis reform of the Church he at Licked especially the immensely 
rich monasteries and began a religious controversy over image wor¬ 
ship that raged for a century, more than once bringing the whole 
empire to the brink of political min. In this iconoclastic controversy 
lhe pojtes always opposed the emperors and were forced, conse¬ 
quently, to depend upon the Franks for protection against the Lom¬ 
bards. 

All in all, Leo and lits immediate successors greatly strengthened 
the empire. The 1 saurian dynasty ended with the Empress Irene, 
whose usurpation of the throne a Horded Charlemagne an additional 
excuse for assuming the imperial crown. At the same time Bul¬ 
garian and Mohammedan attacks were resumed, and only with the 
accession of Basil t in 8H7. founder of die Macedonian dynasty, 1 
was the situation retrieved. A satisfactory compromise, permitting 
image worship, had ended the iconoclastic controversy and reunited 
the empire just before Basil's accession, so that lie fiegan his reign 
under singularly favorable auspices. Able and energetic, he took 
full advantage of every opportunity, and his nine teen-year reign 
inaugurated a period of unparalleled splendor for his dynasty and 
the Eastern Empire. He made two victorious campaigns against the 
Arabs in Asia Minor and drove the Saracens out of southern Italy 
(but could not recover Sicily). His new code of laws (the lUtsilice) 
elevated the great feudality of Asia Minor (duuatoi) upon whom 
he chiefly defended for support. 

The offensive Lbat Basil f had begun on even- lxirtter continued 
after his death. Cilicia and Antioch were regained, die Danube 
frontier was held firmly agains! the Bulgarians and Russians, and 
southern Italy was protected against the attacks of Otto the Great. 

*Hii carter it a mmiiMr. Ik was of Irmly birth, horn in a colony of Ar¬ 
menian* who had been stilled in Thrace. When a child he wu captured in .me 
of Khan krum's raids and brought up in 11 Macedonia." as the Bulgarian ter¬ 
ritory was ihen called. When a voting nan, he escape*! to CmutandnopU, where 
Ids magnified!i phyiique. handsome hearing, and great strength got him em¬ 
ployment in tile stables of a rich noble. Hi* ability m handle horses attracted 
die aitcrriijh of tlie emperor who Had a great stallion whom no ^Toom timid 
taint* Basil brute die brine. He became an flnperia! equerry, then ford high 
chamberlain, ant! fiiiaUy was adopted by rhe childless emperor Michael the 
fiiuiiUttl. whom he succeeded. 
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The long and brilliant reign of Basil** grandson. Basil M (976- 
10251. b'rougin the empire to the height of its power. He destroyed 
the kingdom of Bulgaria and united the whole Balkan region so 
firmly that Greek domination of the peninsula lasted until the 
rise of Serbian power in the fourteenth century. In the West, since 
Brian tine sea power was heavily taxed to hold its own in the Aegean 
and die eastern Mediterranean against the fleets of Egypt and Syria. 
Basil II formed an alliance with V enice, just emerging at this time 
as a powerful naval and commercial state. Hie only serious check 
which Basil II met was in southern Italy after 1016, when the Nor¬ 
mans began to stream into die land and to seize Greek territory. 

The successful maintenance of a Roman Empire at Constanti- 
uuple through the terrible difficulties of the early Middle Ages was 
tremendously significant for all of Christendom and for all future 
Eurojiean development. Islam was definitely held in check: the 
Slavs in eastern Europe were Christ inn i/-ed and civilized; and per¬ 
haps most significant ol all, Constantinople through all these cen¬ 
turies continued to tie a great and arrive cultural center, radiating 
Graeco-Roman and Christian influences throughout the world. U 
was the only Christian city which could challenge the great cities 
of Islam, such as Bagdad and Cordova, in wealth, in trade, and in 
all the arts nl civilization. In Constantinople Greek classical litera¬ 
ture was preserved in the whool* and the great libraries: classical 
architecture and art developed new and beautiful forms; Roman 
law teas preserved and adapted to changing conditions—all on a 
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w;ale utterly beyond anything known in western Europe. Not until 
the end ol the eleventh century was western Europe in a position 
to emulate the higher civ illation ol the Fast. Then, at last, through 
increasing contacts brought about by revived trading activity and 
by the Crusades, western KniDjicans wett able to appropriate some¬ 
thing of ill is priceless heritage and to tnakc it an integral pan of 
their own cultural achievement*. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Feudalism: The Peasantry and the Manor: Rise 
of the Towns 



F EUDALISM share* with the Church the distinction u[ having 
been lhe greatest of all medieval Lmmiiuonv Liter the Church h 
it was an institution of universal extent, hut unlike the Church it 
vai ied from country to country. All hough it was a natural stage 
in Lhe development of dvilibation throughout Europe, it was pan 
liailatly in France that k reached us highest form, and French 
Feudalism may well be taken as the norm- It may be said th.u France 
contributed feudalism to medieval Europe, bin every pan of Eu¬ 
rope made in own adaptations of French feudal precedents* Every 
great historical institution is composed of several ingredients and 
is the product of a tang process of evolution. Feudalism was the 
resultant of the fusion of Romaic Christian, German, and Celtic 
elements. Although the weight of these different elements cannot 
be exactly specified. The East may have been die least important* 
As to lhe others, French historians attribute the preponderance to 
Roman influences* whereas German historians favor the German* 
In the fourth and fifth centuries when the Roman Empire was 
decaying* rich landed proprietors in the provinces acquired eco¬ 
nomic and social supremacy, and they even usurped the functions 
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of the government, displacing officials of Lhc imjrerial administra¬ 
tion. Private authority more mid more supplanted public authority, 
and this is an essential characteristic of feudalism. These jiottatitt 
(powerful ones) exercised the powers of govern mem privately; 
they administered justice and imposed and collected taxes. Since 
i he crying need of this age was for protection of person and proji- 
erty. small landownets sought die prntertiun of the strongest man 
in their neighborhood to whom they "commended 1 " diem selves and 
their property. Thus a mutual relation was established between 
the greater proprietors and lesser proprietor, in which are jjer- 
ccived the lineaments of lordship and vassalage. The strong man 
needed support, whereas tin; weak man needed protection. The 
property rrinti unship was of Roman origin, but the spirit of vas¬ 
salage—die idea, if nor die exact form—was of Celtic origin. Among 
the ancient Gauls, as Caesar noticed, the t tisiinti of clientage, or of 
economic and widal dependence of smalt men upon some chieftain 
among them, obtained. These clients were called xauri. It is evident 
(hat vassalage, when it finally crystal! t/cd into a regular practice of 
the feudal regime, was of double origin, Roman and Celtic, and that 
'■(Tcmimeudarion" was the ceremonial link winds bound lord and 
vassal together in (his mutual relation. 

But what was the status of the lower classes in dib new society? 
h remained what it had been under the later Roman Empire, 
At die bottom were slates; above them, but lower down in the 
social stale, were sera, serfs; colotti, dependent peasantry; broken 
freemen; and glcbonen for those ‘ bound to die glebe") as heavy 
tuirkrts on the grt-ui farms tf?iiiriinotiui \ of die proprietary arts* 
tocracy. 1 he of rriti tvss hertxlitaw iroin generation. to gen¬ 

eration, and the origin of the medieval peasantry is found here. 
They lived in wattled huts in huddled villages upon the ‘great 
farms." Their labor was long and hard. 

When the Germans established their kingdoms within the Ro¬ 
man Empire, they adopted ami continued this incipient feudalism, 
the crude political, economic, and social region- which they found 
already there, and with which, indeed, most of them had long lieen 
familiar. However, the (>cmoih afoi conti ibincd some of their otvn 
barbaric institutions to this nascent "feudalism," although we may 
nut yet call it that. The Germans already had a form o( vassalage 
and service—the hersng or duke, a military chieftain, and hit war 
band, or comitatus. as Tacitus in his account of die ancient Ger¬ 
mans called iI. It is apparent that there is an analogy between this 
Germanic institution add Celtic clientage, and die J ate Roman 
practice of commendation Yet the resemblance* must not be stressed 
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too much; these three superficial tv similar insti unions differed in 
origin and content, li was inevitable, although the process of fits tun 
is too obscure to follow in detail, that these three practices shun Id 
amalgamate in time. 

This amalgamation began under the Merovingians and was pro¬ 
ceeding very rapidly under the Carolingbins. In lire first period of 
the Franks, the king was surrounded and served by aiitTustioues, 
ihat is, men whom he trusted. These were drawn from the warriors 
and constituted a military elite around the king. Again the analogy 
with the Germanic comitatus comes to mind, Charles Mattel set 
his murk upon this nascent feudalism aftci 732 when lie established 
military-service lands taUed bent;fires,. This benefice system—after 
die tenth century benefices were tailed fiefs —combined landed pro¬ 
prietorship, commendation, military service, and lire Christian idea 
of fidelity. Charlemagne was the First ruler who laid particular 
stress upon this last quality. Indeed, his chancery may have been 
the first to coin the world fideljs, All nobles and all freemen were 
required to take the oath of fidelity to the king-emperor. It is evi¬ 
dent that the ancient raisi and the new fuUtus were much alike, if 
not quite the same. Thus by die end of ihr Carolingian period it 
may lie said that these diverse elements and practices had bee nmc 
roughly Fused into forms which were beginning to assume a pat¬ 
tern. Historically, a fief was .1 territorial Iragiiiem of die Caroim- 
giart Empire. The lord of a fief was, above all things, a war lord. 
Next to its military nature, the most important characteristic of 
feudalism was its judicial nature. The fief was a judicial as well as 
a military unit of territory, the lore! of which had jurisdictional 
rights over every one of his vassals. 

This teinl.il pattern consisted n! combined property conditions 
and persona) relations. It itu hided only the noble class which was 
a landed and military aristocracy. Under the later Caroling!jrn this 
feudal aristocracy m«k advantage of the weakness of the kings to 
seize coni red of government in the counties and provinces of every 
kingdom of which the empire was composed: France, Italy, Ger¬ 
many, and part of Sjjuin, A sw.imi of provincial dynasts arose, 
counts and dukes, who reigned over the fragments of territory into 
which the Caroljngian J injure had been broken, with want regard 
for the king, who was reduced to a mere overlord in time these in- 
ritories grew into feudal principalities with historic names which 
still survive. 

The feudal state consisted of the king and those lords who owed 
him fealty and .service. The kingdom was the territory comprising 
the lord's fiefs and the domain la tub of the king. The king’s direct 
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action was limited to the latter. He had no immediate authority m 
the fiels, He could deal directly only with tile rulers nl the fiefs. 

I lie feudal re La lion was unaffected by the- size of the property in¬ 
voked. The land which was originally granted on a military tenure, 
or with h a freeholder owner found it expedient u> convert into a 
fid by commendation, might be a few acies. or a county, or even 
a kingdom. Commendation converted the lord into a vassal of a 
higher lord, and hi* land into a fief, which he held on feudal tenure, 
subject to the fulfillment of certain '‘aids" to his suzerain or over- 
lord. Military service, indeed, was the most important function of 
the ownership of land, the primary "aid" given by the vassal to the 
overlord. Oilier aids were the requirement to contribute to the 
overlord's ransom if he were made a prisoner in war. to give mom-v 
or gills un the occasion of the knighting of ihc overlord’s eldest son 
or ihc marriage of his eldest daughter, to assist him in the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, ami to give him counsel w hen required. 

I hr feudal baron derived his power from two sources. He repre¬ 
sented J fragment of governmental sovereignty, which lie had estab¬ 
lished in a given area of territory, and at Lhc same time was a 
landed proprietor. He might lie duke, count, viscount, or baron. 
According to his rank he exercised "high," "mean," or “low" jus¬ 
tice; but tlu- principle in each case was that lie administered the 
law of the Jit-I aiul nut the law of the king. This state of things 
stamped law as a local institution. A lord, whether suzerain or vas¬ 
sal, had the right to Iw tried by the law* of his fief. The law of the 
fief was the law of ihe court. Only the clergy and Jews were out¬ 
side of this law, 

During the eleventh ami twelfth centuries feudalism as a form 
of government gradually elaborated its institutions, clarified its 
relations and authorities, and puiified itself of die grossest elements 
and practices. The relation of suzerain or overlord was defined and 
protected by law. and a customary code came into being. The Peace 
of Cod and the lime of God refined feudalism by restraining the 
worst of its 1 mi lab lies. Much of the petty warfare in the Middle 
Ages, private wars as they were known, was really of the nature of 
a struggle for rights and is therefore to !>e distinguished from mere 
rohlser baronage, which then as now was criminal violence. 

Even so. private war was a terrible curse, and in the first cen¬ 
turies of feudalism the Church was the only power that could ef¬ 
fectively oppose it. The Peace ol God and ihc Trine of God. which 
die Church instituted, did eliminate some of its worst excesses. 
Tlust Church restrairm were superseded by royal authority in the 
twelfth century. By tliat time die kings were strong enough to sup- 
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press private war and enforce royal justice through their courts of 
law. The “King's Peace,'* as it was called in Trance and England, 
or the Land friedcn ( land Peace) " in Germany, gradually came 
to prevail! On occasion ilw peasants, even when neither king nor 
CJtorch intervened t<> protect them, could find a measure of pro¬ 
tection in the provincial customs (ecufumes); even In ihc worst 
days of (codalism public fipinion might enforce this customary law 
in the event of its infraction by an especially violent and unjust 
lord. 

Every fief, however small, was a state, and the lord of the fief its 
actual sovereign. Each lord, however, was hound to anothci lord, 
in the mutual relation of suzerain and vassal, and at the peak of 
this structure the greatest nobles of all were direct vassals of the 
king, 1 hese were called peers. One most avoid, however, making 
this pattern too precise or schematic. The so-called feudal system 
was never systematic except in theory. If the theory anti the 
practice had ever coincided, anri the feudal regime had become a 
perfectly patterned form of government and social structure, it 
might have become a system, but it would have ceased lo lie living 
and organic, and Europe would have been ossified Because feudal 
ism was a living, working force, it varied constantly, inventing new 
applications, even new forms, and adapting itself to new conditions. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries feudalism us. a theory and 
form of government reached its zenith and deeply affected all con- 
temporary thought and action. The political theory of feudalism 
ruled Europe and even penetrated into theology, God was regarded 
as the supreme overlord, ^suzerain ), whose vassals were the em¬ 
peror and the kings. In this political concept the pope could claim 
that, as vicar of Christ, he was the immediate overluid of all princes 
to whom emperors and Lings owed homage. This doctrine was 
first enunciated by Gregory VII i 1 07.1- 1 0fiV») . affirmed in theory 
and practice by Innocent Elf (I Iflft-121G), aiul ended as a practical 
program in 1.105 with the fall oT Boniface VIII. 

I he mutual or rec iprocal nature of the services rendered by rtmituet 
Vassal to suzerain and by suzerain to vassal, however, much they may f*iariptr n t 
have Failed of fulfillment sometimes, nevertheless historically rep- 
resented a new theory of the organization of society. The principle 
of contract pervaded It. 7 he medieval state was founded on con¬ 
tract, The relation between overlord and vassal was of a contrac¬ 
tual nature requiring the performance of specified duties and rht 
enjoyment of certain specified rights on the pan oE each, In event 
id failure to execute these duties, or of abuse or denial of these 
rights, the offended party could legally renounce the relation. 
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If a suzerain failed to protect his vassal or treated him tin justly, the 
vassal could repudiate the contract. For example: military service 
was limited to forty day*; if a lord exacted more and made the en¬ 
forcement too bimlen«oine E the vassal had die right to renounce 
his allegiance. Oti the other hand, a suzerain had the right m com¬ 
pel or restrain it recalcitrant vassal in event of Ids failure to per 
form his obligations. 

This form of contractual state was a great contribution to po¬ 
litical theory, The implication* in it and the evolution of new prin- 
i Spies anti practices of law and government derived from it have 
had an immense influence tip.ui all later history. The right to seek 
redress of grievances, even to the point of rebellion, is exemplified 
by the Puritan Revolution its England in the seventeenth century 
and by our own American Revolution and the Civil War of lHdl- 
1865. That the weaker goes to die wall in the struggle is not always 
proof dsat the victor is in the right. Feudalism, at least in theory, 
never admitted that might made right. Henry Lhe Lion was broken 
by Frederick Barbarossa, Boniface VITI by Philip IV P and the Fm 
peror Frederick U was ruined by she papacy. Whose rights were 
greater in any of these cases? The conception of responsible kingship 
and of responsible government was implicit in feudalism* A ror- 
rupl minister could be i in {cached, a bad Ling might l>e deposed 
(Edward M or Richard SI in England or Louis IV in die Empire) 
or even sent to the scaffold, a dynasty might be displaced, or a 
people might rebel or secede 

Chivalry, like the Peace of God and the Truce of Cod, was the 
result of the efforts of the Church to ameliorate feudal conditions. 
It im hided all the customs that regulated knighthood and centered 
in die ceremony of adonbemetit. when die youth of noble birth was 
invested with arms and armor and lifetime a knight. The ceremony 
itself was derived from old Germanic custom, but the Church in 
die twelfth and thirteenth centimes imposed its ideal* upon it and 
gave it a half-mystic, sacramental character. Chivalry stressed cour¬ 
age, loyalty, and courtesy, bio knightly profession of ditse virtue* 
nften seems lo have been rnotc honored in lhe lucat li than in the 
observance. The finest aspect id chivalry is tic reflection in litera- 
mrt, such as the rArtnjoit.T rfc grj/e dike die Snttg of Rotund ). the 
Mings of the iTouhadonrs of Provence, and the minnesingers of Ger¬ 
many. or even the decadent chivalry of Froissart fe s Chronicles. The 
code of chivalry applied only to ihe nobles, and, by die fourteenth 
century, knights were pretty generally hated as exclusive, arrogant, 
and pretentious, Many landless knights became highway robbers. 
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Closely associated with chivalry was heraldry. Practically obsolete Hrmidty 
today but very useful in the Middle Ages, it was the an of tracing 
and recording genealogies* an important function in an age of an 
hereditary noblesse, when dignity, authority, office, and property 
passed from lather to son. and intermarriage between noble families 
prevailed. Another art of heraldry was blazonry, or the knowledge oF 
armorial bearings or coals of arms* The necessity of such symbols 
arose when the closed helmet appeared* which w holly concealed a 
man's face and made his identification impossible without some 
identifying device/ 

Chivalry and heraldry applied only to nobles, and so, strictly 
speaking, did everything feudal. For centuries the very words 
"feudal 11 and “noble 1 were imerdiangeabk. The feudal regime 
actually pertained to and concerned onlv the noble class (include 
ing bishop* and abbots, who, ;is holders of fiefs, were liable to mili¬ 
tary service), 

The Pea&antkv ani> i e iie Manor 

The duty of Chtmirrneii was to maintain the worship of God. 
to mi slain divine service, and to administer the sacraments of the 
Church, The duly of the noblesse was to rule and govern and to 
preserve peace within and repel invasion from without. The duty 
of the common people, the peasantry, which l>cforc the twelfth 
century, was almost wholly composed of the servile and villein* 
class, was to work for the support of the two privileged orders. 

This conception of a tripanice society was expressed in the rhyme: 

Oratmvs —tho*e who pray (from Latin wurr, to pray) 

BrUutme *—thoHl who make war 
LithoTaiares —those who labor 

* Medieval fancy in^rriioiolv devised .ill junis of curious and f»Tmiey|uc syra- 
hol^ especially during ihe flruttrrles, when linxii. leopard* dragon *. and prilimit 
wurr [iur*H'Uhvd along with studied ^miciriollv formed prtemi These in- 
were affined to the shield. the surface ot which was parceled into "quar 
lers." whtrh were filled wiih die an w of ,o many ol the owner's ancestor?' an 
rfitild find tooth The Frapcmr fllmrk-i V Mail sevcniwwo quarten ->rr hi% 
shield- The hngtutgc of I nnh Lhivalry and heraldry was Krtnrh* as nor might 
expect. Ckdor as well ;n i-.mm pkved j pan in hrraldiv .iml ihr employ 

ns v eh of ii was subject t« rigid mlcs, The favorite colors M r "usietui-r*" were 
hhie (mitre), red (gukt, so called Emm the blood-color of the inside of ihc 
throat; compare rht word gullet}: *ri*cn (vert }, arid purple (purpart ), He* 
r.ihNc device's Enr sliifkls were generally made ol goEd or diver. bur other metais 
mttkies were used. When these device* were wont on cloriim^. rhey were 
nude of gold and silver thread and Inr, e^etulW ermine or sable, 

3 A villein was legally .1 fret tn.m. although the ki! was not. 
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Status meant the civil standing and social grade to which a person 
lie longed; it was a legal condition, From it (lit* word "estate" is 
derived. The First I'jtaie was tlu* clergy: ilic Second 1 state was the 
nobility: and the Third Estate was the common people. 

The medieval peasantry was historically descended from the slave 
and servile classes u( the Liter Roman Empire, which blurred to¬ 
gether more and more in the early Middle Ages, Slavery diminished 
because serfdom tended u> pull the slave tip rather titan slavery 
to pull the seif down. A slave was a chattel, 1 but a serf had rights 
of, at least, a minimum sort. The originally Roman servile class 
w.ts augmented when the Germans invaded and occupied the prov¬ 
inces of the Roman Empite, since there wctc slaves and serfs among 
them, too. All over western Europe a blending of different si odes 
and customs took place. Thus in time tint a uniform but a rda- 
llvety similar condition of status and customs came to prevail, gov¬ 
erning the lile and conduct of the rommou people. 

Since medieval economy was almost entirely based on agrittil 
ture, the medieval peasant was a farm-laliorcr. The feudal regime 
was built uj>on the manor, which was the basic political, social, 
and economic unit in medieval civilization; it was the "constitutive 
cell 1 of medieval society. I lie manor was a “great farm” on which 
from one to several villages were to be found, peopled by a de¬ 
pendent peasantry. A group of man ora owned by one lord formed 
a barony. It, like I lie fief, was a miniature siate. Men in the same 
manor dwelt together, idled the land together, used die same sue 
cession of crops, hail the iame local customs, and were subject to the 
5.IIUC court of law, that of (lie lord of the manor, The structure ol 
this village comumnUy was intricate and, historically, was a blend 
o! Roman and local conditions and customs. 

The land in each village consisted of three patts~the arable 
fields, die meadow lands, and the common “waste," Each occupier 
of lanrl had rights of pasturing his cattle and gathering fuel, etc., on 
the waste, but. when iliesc wants were provided for. the remainder 
of the waste and it* produce belonged to the lord of the manor. The 
light of cutting on each *titp of meadow was apportioned, 

in many tases bv lot, among the different occupiers of land, unless 
they were mere cottars who owned no cattle at all. 

hi the early Middle Ages this manor was divided into two parts, 
hall being cultivated and hall l»cing left fallow each year, so that 
agriculture was .in alternation of Field-Fallow. Fallow'-Fie Id, This 

< jre must hr laker to flivliiilumh between slavery anil the slave trade. The 
latter l.i.tcil all (hum^li (he .Middle Ages and well <!i>v.n ifiu> (he itificicciiih 

(CEltUIVr 
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was the Two-fidd system* Later i>n—its beginning is discernible 
in Lhe eighth century—the Three-field system was developed. 1 he 
arable land wa $ divided into three pans. Spring Planting Ground, 
Autumn Planting Ground, and the Fallow. The discovery tliai 
winter wheat might be grown as well as summer wheat U one of 
the most imjxirtam progressive steps in history, second only to die 
use of fire and iron. Besides wheat, rye. oats, jicasc, beans, and root 
legtmbles were grown, rhus alternation of tillage and rotation of 
crop* were amibmed 

Every householder or man with family had allotted to him a 
number of strips in each of the three fields. These strips were 
roughly four rods wide and forty rods long and represented the 
amount of soil which a team of oxen could plough in a morning's 
work, for at noon the oxen had to be tinned out to grass. Hence 
this area was railed "ploughland" or a "virgate" and in Germany 
a +l morgen land" i r morning-land). Whether called ploughland or 
morgen kind or virgate, the area was a modern acre (from Latin 
<iC'cr. ploughed land). So me of the old™ and simplest lineal meas¬ 
urements were derived Iron this rural economy. The word viigatc 
came from virga* an ox-goad, which was used by the ploughman as 
a means of measurement, hence the rod. which varied from twelve 
Ilp sixteen letM- .Similarly the weird furrott' comes from furrow-long, 
(3i:it is, forty rods, l he total number ul strips in each of the three 
fields held by one man constituted Jm “farm." Unlike a modern 
farm which is usually formed ni itiiHtguaus fields, a medieval 
peasant's farm was widely scattered Many example* or these "strip" 
farms survive in nearly every country in Europe. There may have 
been a certain fairness in this system, since It rendered the ground 
of each owner et|iiaf to that oi his neighbors, not only in area but 
in quality and “lay" of the land, but it entailed great inixmven 
iejuc. The usual si/e of the total holdings of each villager was from 
(him ti> folly acres, bin it h obvious that i lie re must have been 
great difficulties and loss ul time in working thirty acres which mu- 
sisled uf sixty pirts or more, some of which may have been situated 
a mile or two away from ottiers,, Two o\en or the fourth part of 
a team was the share of stock which each holder of thirty acres 
required. The lord of the manor might or might not have addi¬ 
tional teams for ploughing his demesne. These strip fields were not 
fenced, Tun wen distirignishcd From the two adjacent strips h) a 
ribbon uf mipluugbed land or bv balk* or ridges between furrows 
Hence ibey were known as "open fields." J 

E Tlir octk grazed an the meadow niter ihc ha* was gathered mid nn ilw 
nubble alter ihe harvttt. In winter diey were oxiLneiJ in byre* and fed on 
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The fact that the meadow, the woods, and tin waste—which lur- 
nisiied stone and gravel—were enjoyed in common has led some 
historians rashly to inlet a communistic origin ancl organization of 
die ancient village community, which was destroyed during the 
feudal regime, this is nut true. The ownership ol these tracts 
might he ol a community nature, hut use was in severalty, as is 
shown by tin- quartering of the meadow for hay and the number 
of cattle permitted to graze in pasture. Finally, tin- ownership of 
the strips in severalty, many [peasants owning a few strips each, and 
a few richer peasants owning many strips, proves the private owner¬ 
ship of farming land from the beginning. But much labor in the 
village was done co-operatively. especially in lime of ploughing and 
harvest. Then* might be only one plough in die village to the use 
of which several peasants would contribute an ox or oxen. Fight 
«Xen usually made a plough-team. 

Part of the arable fields or some of the strips belonged to the lord 
of die manor and formed his "demesne" or "Inland.’" But perhaps 
more frequently the lord's demesne a was in a separate block which 
the tenantry had to plough and sow and harvest for him as part- 
payment of their rents. The lord owned the village; the peasantry 
were perpetual tenants; and it was only in 1 1 icon that peasants 
"owned" the strips they farmed. They might change ownership by 
purchase, by gift, or by inheritance among the villagers, but the 
new owners merely acquired a right of tenancy in place of the 
former occupants. The peasant's farm, in other words, was a tenure 
and he himself was a tenant. lie did not hold the tenure from 
Latin, lenere, to hold), however— the tenure held him! Me was 
bound to the soil as a serf and compelled to pay rent in lalmr and 
in produce. He dared tint default dm rent in services, since ihe 
lord might have him flogged or more severely punished in body and 
limb, and even east him out. in which event the evicted tenant lle¬ 
va me ,< vagabond. J'lie woods and forests in the Middle \ges some- 
times were infested with such outcasts, who, by necessity, became 
tliieves and robbers. Slave dealers were keen to pick up such refu¬ 
gees whom they deported to Mohammedan countries. Most of the 
population of a medieval village was servile, hut some might be 
villeins, who were a stage higher than serfs, since thev held ilu ir 
tenures according to stipulated terms, instead of being subject to 
the wirbble and sometimes whimsical or brutal exactions of the 

straw *nd tinc-foppin£* if the liny cxhaiE^rct! lowjrth the ttiti of winter 
■'Coinin' ibrmtgh the ryt" recall* the rime when the fcuit!* ol tm f between the 
AeEd^tfjpi HTte u-^tl a* paiha by ?he viilii^eii- 

1 Noi eo he confined with which was ihc \uin of the Imd'i manors. 
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lord (t&illahU (i merci ) . Above the villeins were free tenants, lease¬ 
holders who were free to go when the> luicS in hi lied the contract 
or the lease had expired. VilJdutenure* and leaseholders were cut 
out of the lord’s demesne and may have been more profitable to die 
lord in this way than when worked by reluctant serfs. 

The lord rarely administered his estates (manors) directly bill 
managed diem through a bailiff or a steward, who himself was Ire- 



CaLVvRV»> C-kiTVt 


quendy a serf of higher intellectual capacity. These bailiffs often 
were bullies and petty tyrants, and many of the complaints and 
abuses of the manorial regime may be traced back lo them: the 
lord was sometimes uninformed of such abuses until he learned 
about them through a revolt of Iris tenantry. There are occasional 
instances of general and formidable peasant revolts which were suj> 
pressed brutally and bloodily. 1 

1 An early example mentioned wai Fn Xnnrmntb in 997. When grn- 

eml rising an: Analyitd- one finds injuHtice anti rcrmumlt exjilujiatiun jicjttg 
with irmntiOUfll and vblonjuy phenomena, such a* ibc t'ruade in 109fi 

and the PaitfUurtau* in Frame in 125!. 
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In addition to being an economic and social unit of smallest tord't 
dimensions, a manor ivas a miniature political ciiulv: a barony, or rtwmwi 
duster of domains, was ,t sjtuill state and, as such* a source of rev 
eftiic to tlit* lord. Another species of income arose from banalities. 

These were local monoptiHef. The lord turned die local bake-oven, 
the mill, the brewery or wine-press, the market (if the village were 
large enough to have one), and compelled the inhabitants to use 
these, for which he exacted a 10IL 

Only sentimentalisr* will dwell at length upon the hardship of CandHim of 
tlie medieval peasant's life: primitive circiimstanccs are not hard 
ships when no heiui mudicions of living are known. Poor peasants 
lived in hovels, hut f>euer-dass ones had fairly com Fori able though 
simple cottages, Millions of people today live in wretched unsani¬ 
tary houses ox shuns in spite of modem "improvements" in light, 
brat, and plumbing. The peasant's work was hard and unremitting, 
but much work of that sort is still required today in spite of mod¬ 
ern machinery and power-driven tools. The peasant's food was lim* 
bed to a few grains and fruits: in ear was scarce ami focal famines 
sometimes occurred, Bui the diet of the poor today is also restricted. 

In some respects the condition of the medieval peasant was but¬ 
ter iIran ihut. of many of the working classes now. He worked in 
the open air instead of crowded factories and did not suffer from 
unemployment. 1 Every serf had a right to demand a lair measure 
of subsistence. The condition of cultivation limited the nnmljer 
ol villeins who could tie profitably used, Accordingly, as popula¬ 
tion increased, there was a tendency fox die free tenants to increase 
in numbers more rapidly than the villeins, hi rases where there 
Was so much land under cultivation that no more could be nit out 
of die demesne* the holdings of the villeins could Duly be nuihi- 
plied by subdivision h Vhhotigh serfs and villeins and collars were 
a Liability and not an a^set to a manor if they were so numerous 
that they eon Id not all Ik employed or fed, there wa* no similar 
cheek on free tenants or leaseholders. The conditions and occupa¬ 
tion* of tlie latter ^ ere very diverse. Some of diem might have large 
holdings on long leases—even so much as for three lives: others 
were village artisans who perhaps had teamed their trade in towns 
as apprentices hut found more remunerative employment in a vil¬ 
lage than in a town: cithers might base been mere day-laborers. It 
is not hard to understand the place which diese last occupied in 
the economy of a manor. They may have sometimes proved to be a 

1 Wli« ever heard of a fanner who had nothing to do? In ^inicnitnr whent be 
cannot work hi dtp fields, the farmer makes and mend* u>«h and lumen ami 
di>« churer. 
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cheaper method of carrying mi cultivation than when the lord de¬ 
pended servile la hoi fm the f.HjjloiUiion of hh estate, • 

It has hern said that a manor was a miniature state of which the 
lord was mltTi He was never an absolute ruler. Jot lie was always 
controlled by customary Jaw beyond which he might not go w idi¬ 
om restraint either by his neighbors of similar authority or. in 
flagrant cases, by his overlord. On the continent this condition was 
general. In medieval England the villagers might he jurors or stiii^ 
urs in die manor court over which die lord himself or his steward 
presided. The lord was. however, not a judge; he recorded the de¬ 
cision*. iniL he did not give them; it was the serfs or villeins ihetn- 
selves who excited the tight ut framing judgments. The jurors and 
suitors themselves were lhe court, Him tit medieval England— 
hut not on the continent—_i certain degree of politu al f reedom was 
preserved, even among the lowest classes of feudal society. The in- 
terprelation of rhe lawyers and the influence of the royal courts 
tended to debase this right and to maintain that the only judge of a 
customary court was die lord or Ins steward. Nevertheless the right 
was never wholly destroyed, and the germ of English freedom and 
self-government was thus obscurely preserved- 

A notable feature of the economy of the eleventh am! twelfth 
rent ones was dvr elimination of the vast foix-sis that had persisted 
through all earlier times, As soon us feudal ru i^mira tirm began u> 
guarantee any degree nf security, the population Ivcgan to increase, 
and in the search for new land age-old forests were invaded and 
swamp drained. 1 Manv ol these old forest* were 4if incredible sire, 
and over aud over again they decisively affected even political de¬ 
velopment. The Andetida forest in England—twenty miles long 
and thirty miles wade—retarded Sa\mi advance for more than 
one hundred years. The suj>er vision of the forest was 3 major 
department of medieval government, with forest courts and for¬ 
est taws rand a Imge corps of oHidaU). Kings and feudal lords kept 
ihc forests as their own game preserves. 

Rise of Towns 

Town* were a purely medieval development, and. if numbers 
totini, the rise of the towns mav lie regarded as the most important 
event in the whole medieval period. The history of then rise has 

1 This proms h wily traced in ihe new place names uf rhi* period which 
ilitiw rise it forest origin. Exjinplcr in linglidi are phce-nmws ending in Ml, 
kuni, rJwih foyd, w&td. field, that a place win* trees have been ftlM. 
CMt means cliarrctl r«vj| mean* ridded. Grmun ending air ha&n ut hewn 
r ode tt r ridded, Iiniffd or burned, nst!, 0 1 moor^wnmp 
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well been called "the biography of the common people, t he 
town movement was at once a social, an economic, and ultimately 
a political revolution. A new class, the bourgeois or burgher class, 
emerged slowly from serfdom in the eleventh mutin’ but very 
rapidly in die twelfth century* Trade, uuammr, and industry hc- 
gan to revive in the course ol the eleventh century, and men in in- 
creaiiitg numbers. sons of serf and villeins, forsook their native 
manors to live in towns (railed emporin t markets, or partus^ ports* 
on the profits of trade. Henceforth the economy of western Europe 
was no longer exclusively agricultural, nor the condition of serf¬ 
dom universal This transition antedated the Crusades, hut that 
great upheaval accelerated the town movement by uprooting masses 
of the peasantry from (heir manorial environment and by stimulat¬ 
ing commerce and trade. 

These towns had to foe retreated* since die Roman m unicipia had stcdjrmi 
perished in the fifth and sixth centuries It is true that the sires of of 

these ancient miinieipia were still occupied by denser agglomera¬ 
tions of people than found hi the countryside, hut the inhabitants 
were serfs of the local ruling bishop or noble* not free ritutm. Still, 
even in the Dark Ages, there were towns of a sort* where products 
made by serfs were sold at the market, dir products being owned by 
the local lord. Such “towns" were pitifully small—only a few thou¬ 
sand in ihe very largest places like Cologne Milan, Paris, and l.on- 
don. The importance of the new town revolution, however* b not 
to be measured by the growth of population in she old towns but 
in the increase in the number of new towns. 

How did these new towns arise? The answer must be sought in origin *t nr** 
the Fiirttli and tenth centuries, the most violent period of the Mid frtBVW 
die Ages when there was virtually no strong central government. 

At that time the nobles built ranks ro protect their lands; ttiirg- 
witrde, I dock house?, and fortresses were erected in the North eo 
defend rhe land from Norsemen and Hungarians, and in the South 
against Saracen marauders; the mined walls of ancient Roman 
cities began to be repaired: monasteries built walls for the sake of 
protection. Naturally the greater security of life and property in 
these fortified places attracted not only the surrounding popula¬ 
tion but also pedlars and traveling merchants, while at the same 
time local artisans and local drains sprang up in the new conn 
nninitv. Every such town had its market, weekly or monthly. Tim 
new class which had arisen out of serfdom, and lived h\ trade and 
industry instead of by farming* was formed of burghers* or liour- 
tjeois. 1 

1 The wufd i> a derivative ut the okJ Omun ward Rurg, or fort. 
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U soon as ill is trade Wgan. it attracted the favorable attention 
o! many feudal lords. They hud never been content with i situa¬ 
tion in which sals. iron, anti milbiono were the only commodities, 
rhey had always warned silks, spiers, sugar, and tapestries—the 
luxuries of the Orient, Some, a very few, traveling merchants— 
Syrians, jews. or Greeks—had managed to keep up a meager sup¬ 
ply ul these gotjds now and then. Accordingly nuiiy feudal lords 
were in favor of merchants in general, and they welcomed the 
merchants who wished to set up stalls or booths under their castle 
walls. The merchant* were glad tu pay for this protection. It h in 
the literature of the nobles and noi in die monastic chronic les that 
arc found the best description* nfc the fir it n;uiers. E The counts of 
( hainpagiie nere esjjcitally lihcr.il in patronizing merchants, and 
there arose the first great markets and lairs in northern fcurope. 

I he bourgeois revolution. ii will be seen, was of a triple nature. 
At first it was an cmnomic, a commercial, and an indmtrial rev¬ 
olution: then, a social revolution; and finally h became a polit¬ 
ical revolution, It h true that in some measure all three of these 
changes were sminltancuits. and phenomena of one period may lie 
found in another period. But in general die revolution ran through 
these three successive changes, 

The social revolution which accompanied the rise of trade and 
commerce was significant not only for the creation of the new 
bourgeois class in the towns but also for a gradual emancipation 
ol the serfs on die manors. Thousands of serfs ran away and took 
refuge in these new towns. living as they could, so that manorial 
proprietor* cviriywliese round it nere.^iv* to ameliorate die con¬ 
dition of their serf* in order to keep them on the manor. The most 
pi ogressive among the finds rinsim ipnu d their serfs, not (or any 
humanitarian reason bui because they found that it paid. It was 
cheaper to pay daily wages to free laborers when urgent work was 
necessary, as in spring and summer, than to carry ill-paid seifs 
through the winter when there was little work to he done. The more 
enlightened and libera! princes and nobles deliberately planted 
small towns in their territories called "new towns*" or vitltt nmves t 

popular Jilcnutirc, especially the ehartuim dr ge^te, 1 $ replete with 
evidence. .mil wc have ctacripuoni of die exdlement hi .» umlc when iome 
merchant arrived wilh a sumg of paddhorscs^wlicelcd travel vr: is i ns known 
until ihe (uurtccnih omfinv when mads Iw^an m he improvcd-aml undid fus 
halo tiefrire dir eager eye* n| tjt Ijrajr lutfic*. u.dwarf mUles, euUJ .^toin&hed 
penult. In die Chnmtier dt Corny ditrt h a *tori ■■! .1 four who. m despair 
01 teeing his mitres* in any other way, di.^u^d hlitucll as .1 mcrtWt and m> 
WhIi -i 1 1!+- to sec her. 
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and did their best to attract settlers h\ liberal franchises. When it 
waa Found to hr profitable, the pntofec of building such new towns 
rapidly spread- Not all of die feudal lords and very few of die 
bishops and abbots 1 were so enlightened. 

The political revolution meant the effort of the people of the 
towns to cast off the last shackles of feudal lordship over them, 
whether of noble or bishop or abbot, and to govern themselves* 

It was this issue which was most bitterly fought. 1 he long conflict 
of Frederick Barb&rossa. supported by ilie bishops and great nobles - 
with the Lombard cities In the twelfth century is the duel example 
of this conflict- But all over western Europe this struggle may be 
observed. By i lie md of ibe twelfth century the town movement 
everywhere was successful, although not always and everywhere in 
the same degree, ft was most uictcssftil in Lombardy and Germany, 
less so in Flanders, and least in France, where the towns always re¬ 
mained iindcT rigid royal authority. The towns gained their polit¬ 
ical freedom in many different ways* and the degree of independence 
varied from region to region* Gommum is the name generally ie- 
setved for those towns with ihc greatest degree of sclf ^overmneni. 

Others are called simply chattered towns. For all uf them however, 
the t barter was the real issue. 

The town charter wits die outward* visible sign of the town's r«*i dmnrr 
independence and at ihe same lime the instrument of its govern¬ 
ment* Sonic of these charters Were so excellent that they were imi¬ 
tated by other towns, so that ’'families’' of towns are found, all of 
them having the same form. Jo general town govern mem every¬ 
where was similar, with ninth local difference in details. Every free 
city had city ball (Hthet tin Vide; Rat ha us) . a mayor. a Ixmd 
of aldermen, its own police forte and law courts; each town levied 
and collected taxes without reference to any higher political au¬ 
thority. 

The town wall was the most important thing aljout die town iWn tntts 
because on it* maintenance the liberty of the community reposed 
As the town grew in population, the area inside (lie wall was in 


1 The tlci^v in parm'uUr vcit- ttnwiUrfij; to yltld to tlti- new ictitlcjicin 
bmiuK they were die landowiim. und accordingly liundrrcis of jlihorc 

and many hiding!* [emmt it necessary <u tunrigiigc their lands; they hum debi, 
and fell into the hand* *\l tiumrydemtoi, und nobler r<*i. fell imo the 

ditch. Tin: AmjgirtiWi ^gjiixsi tuanty-lenders who, tot religion:* jii d 
|HilttkaI reasons, happened to Ik: Jews. irutcly man dewed m the thi rice nth 
cenlury and wa* linidavmrmxdlv due io ccniwmik revrntmem* A cheap way not 
io pay debts w^j*. m esile the tieblors destroy the from anti mmigagn. and 
leite their property* 
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sufficient to hold all. ami the overflow sen led outside, forming; ati 
external i]narur or faubourg* J he in si wall would have to he de¬ 
molished and another wall built to enclose this outside population. 
This happened at least three times in the case ol every lujgc city, 
and die space occupied by dir old wall was converted into streets*’ 

Prosperous cities vied with each other in die magnificence of 
their municipal buildings, often to die anger of the local clergy 
who were proud of the biggest church in the community. The 
clanger of fire, since almost a Ilf buildings were made of wood, w as 
very great, so that Uy slow degrees and alter disastrous conflagra¬ 
tions all important Structures were required lo be built id jumc or 
brick. Dwelling-house* were of stone in the lowei stories and of 
mixed plaster and timber above. The houses were high—for that 
time—sitire die atea within the wait was limited, ami to make 
more rooms in a house it was a common practice to have each 
floor above the ground jut out over the street, so that the street 
would be arc aded. Berne in Switzerland, one of the uicisi medieval 
cities in F.uropc. is a striking example of such practice. The streets 
were generally narrow and crooked ami. except in front of the 
chief church, the ciiy hall, ami the market sip tare, were tin paved; 
they were dusty in summer and run I with mud in winter, and this 
condition was augmented by the garbage which was thrown into 
the streets where dogs and pigs were the only scavengers. The prob¬ 
lem* of sewage, picre water supply, and street lighting were never 
solved during the Middle Ages. 

Since the medieval towns grew out of new conditions, to which 
feudal customs did not apply at all, they were forced to develop 
tfieir own law. die “Law Merchant," for the conduct of business. 
To regulate business they created guilds: first the merchant guild, 
ami then the craft guild. Eventually there were separate guilds for 
every kind of men Iiliiu and every sort of craftsman. The merchant 
guild was organized m maintain j monopoly of the local market 
for its own members, and it could often enforce its rules by mimic:- 
ijviii ordinances when members of the merchant guild were the 
leading officials in the town government. Kadi of the cruft guilds 
had three classes of members—the masters, the journeymen, and 
the apprentices, i he master owned the shop, employed other work¬ 
ers, and trained apprentices. A journeyman (from Fretldi journee, 

'The French form of Orman PMf fcijcg. a butf> enclosed nit It a fenre of 
d>ket or pales: wrffcw| Utto dwimclrn called this ^..iHerated population 
imupr the town wall :■ .uihnrbmrn and Jtt tnlta hi rants odinr/uini. 

- [hr imps of P.irh. yirmui, Munich. and id.iih other rliirt still iHqw these 
m ripiin wm m Ui£ coutcntric jrryrr^eiistnt of th-uir it reel *. 
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day) worked for wages it! the masters shop until lie earned enough 
to set tip his own shop ami proved that lie was qualified to become 
a mailer by creating a masterpiece which would pass the guilds 
inspection. An apprentice was trained in the master s shop from 
two i c i seven years before he became a journey mao and was jiaid 
wage*. 1 

Although the guilds did much to preserve the quality of goods 
and of manufacture, and were also a kind of medieval lodge or 
insurance association, in some odier respects their practices were 
detrimental. In order to prevent monopoly, they differentiated 
commerce and trade too narrowly* In order to eliminate competi¬ 
tion they limited the amount of capital, the number of appren¬ 
tice* and other employees, and the out put of every guUdsman; they 
also regulated prices. Finally the richer members of the guilds ex¬ 
cluded all others in it and convened the guild into a small and 
close corporation, a limited company. Some guilds became capital¬ 
istic corporation* in which the line was drawn between the rich 
and the poor* the employer and the employee. In short, the feud 
between capital and labor was clearly foreshadowed in the four- 
leemli century, with all the problems of strikes and lock-outs, low 
wages, Jong hours of work under unhygienic conditions, and un¬ 
employment. 

The greater guilds also instituted a political change in the cities. 
Only members of these organizations were allowed! to vote or to 
hold office, and the common people were shut out from any po¬ 
litical activity. Thus die medieval city was far from being demo¬ 
cratic. The bourgeoisie merely constituted another class in society 
—the patriciate* below the nobles but above the common people 
in tonm and country alike. 

It was not long before the sovereigns of Eiimspe realised that in 
this rich and inilumiLil taurgeni* class they had a weapon which 
they might me agaimi the feudality with which ever- king was tit 
silent or open con ft in. Many sons of rn h burghers, instead of con¬ 
tinuing in their father*’ business or trade, studied Jaw or medicine 
ami e!ius created a new professional class, which the kings were not 
slow to employ. Whereas army officer* were nobles, rh il officials be¬ 
came increasingly men of bourgeois ancestry, the ablest or mast 
fortunate fpf whom became legists, counsellors, and minister* of the 

1 Tlir richest and must 3 nil lien si a I ol the guikfo were the me rem m silk 
merchants, miotltn mcrchsmu jeweler* juiJ Kolihnaiths, annul i:r*. ajimhccArifk 
hikers, burchrrv mrl mhft tinier* in ifnmevtilitit.ewef f*r Inwri ^uihh iweir 
ih I*# tv f carriers Fulltn, dyers hi the doth tr.nU, skinner*. utwer*. le-jther-wnri- 
crv. ir^iiinoii^ery, ami carpesuers. 
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kings. I'ikIct Philip I\' nf Franif (ca. 1300) the more brilliant 
members ol this, upper middle class were admitted into the ranks of 
the nobility, or rather were elevated into a new kind of nobility. 
This noblesse *te to robe was a nobility of great administrative of* 
fidab very different from the old feudal and military aristocracy, 
l-iiifls and titles were showered upon them, but they continued to 
live in the city. 'They remained country-shy ami war-shy. 1 ' Even 
before the Italian Renaissance the most cultivated of these new r - 
rkh nobles displayed a zeal lor culture: they patronized painters, 
odlet ted bonks, and were fund of music. 

From lire eleventh century nil there was a steady advance in the 
jxrliiiial importance nf the bourgeoisie, They were active agents 
in the destruction nf feudalism and in ihc elimination of the medi¬ 
eval empire and the temporal supremat y of the papacy. At the end 
of the Middle Ages they were the power behind the throne ol the 
absolute monarch* 
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CHAPTER XIII 


The Crusades 


T HE crusades began in !fl$5 with Urban H's speech at the 
Council al Clermont and ended in I2h\ with the LtJI of Acre, 
the last remnant of the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem. During 
these two centuries [lie crusades were so significant in promoting 
changes and in sttmuiaimg progress hi every field of thought and 
action that they have been called she itiming point of the Middle 
Ages. Primarily religious in origin, they helped to create a new 
society in which religions interest* could no longer hold first place. 
Constituting at fiisi the greatest triumph of the papacy, they tilth 
maiely contributed generously to its decline. 

The word "crusades** is applied to die military expeditions; un¬ 
der the direction of the pj]x?s. for the recovery of [entvalem and 
the Holy Land from Mohammedan j>ossesstorn There were eight 
great expeditions and many leswer enterprises. Not alt of them, how¬ 
ever, were directed toward Palestine. Two were against Egypt; one 
against Constant inuplu, and one alt acted Tunis in North Africa- 
As their name indicates, the crusader were wars of the truss, wars 
for the faith* ami as a religions movement they are an outgrowth 
of pilgrimages. Pilgrimage was always a great feature of medieval 
life, and no goal of pilgrimage was more attractive titan die Huh 
Land 

As early as the fourth century tve find ChrUiian pilgrims in great 
numbers going m vbii Jenutalem, Bethlehem, and other sacred 
places. Tlic Muliamniediin conquest of Palestine did not arrest the 
pilgrimages. In the seventh century AicuLf, and in die eighth cen- 
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tnry WdUbatd, both Engli£bmcn—to mention only chc most emi¬ 
nent pilgrims—traveled through Syria. Palestine, and Egypt (where 
the principal sights were the ancient monasteries in Ute desert) 
without molestation* Charlemagne mack u treaty with Haran^b 
Rashid, the great Caliph of Etagdad* which :Lssured free access 10 
the Holy City to wesiern Christians, and he even built ■ hospital 
or hostel for pilgrims at Jerusalem. This peaceful condition was 
not interrupted until the eleventh tenLury. 

The eleventh century was an age of profound religious emotion- 
alifim, of whic h iJiere are many evidences—revivalism* new orders 
of monks, church building, increased veneration of saints and sac red 
relics, etc There was an increase in the number of jpilgrimages. 
There were twelve pilgrimages in ihe ninth century, sixteen in the 
tenth—and I 17 in the eleventh! Moreover* instead of small groups 
of knights and nobles, these pilgrim bands of the eleventh century 
were composed of thousands. In 1QG5 Kish up Gunther of Bamberg 
led a host of 11,000, 

In the eleventh century, however. Islam which had been held 
in check in tlte Earn mid in the West ever since the eighth century, 
after Leo the Jsaurian’s defense of Constantinople (717-1 $) and 
Charles MartrTs victory at Tours (732), again resinned the of¬ 
fensive- This new and formidable attack was launched by the Tur¬ 
comans or Sdjuk Turks. Now with the earning of the Sdjuk Turks 
Mohammedanism in the eleventh crcrtlury experienced a great po- 
lideal and religious revival which infused it with the spirit and the 
energy of the temury of its first conquests* They came at a critical 
time, for the Mohammedan world had broken up into separate and 
warring prim ipalilies all the way from India to Spain. 1 he religion 
of Island too, had deteriorated. Sdjuk rule soon accomplished a 
thorough military, political, and ruliurril regeneration. 

T he Sdjuk Turks were originally a subject tribe of the Khan 
o\ Turkestan whose duel was mimed Seljnq *bn Yakak, They mi¬ 
grated to Trartsoxiana and gradually drifted down ii|K>n the fron¬ 
tier of the Bagdad Caliphate. They embraced Mohammedan ism* 
and, always redoubtable warriors, they entered into military serv¬ 
ice under the caliphs, as the Germans had once done in the Roman 
Empire. These Turks attained the mastery of the caliph's army* 
when Togrul fkg T tiidr chief* was made gmeialisamo in 1058. 

The fiist great Sdjuk conquest was Armenia. The Christian king- 
dam of Armenia was a buffer state hi-twccu die Bagdad Caliphate 
ami the Byzantine Empire and, if it were taken, then all Asia 
Minor would he open ro Turkish invasion. In 1071 the Byzantine 
Emperor Romanus was disastrously beaten by the Turks under Alp 
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Arslan at Man/ikeri near Like Van. Hie effect was tremendous, 
Armenia was conquered and extinguished. all Asia Minor was over¬ 
run, and a Sdjuk state established with its capital at Icnniunt. Asia 
Minor was reduced to a waste. When the crusaders came along in 
1997 the land was still so devastated ihai the armies almost |>erishod 
of famine, t he Turkish c apture of Damascus and all Syria followed 
in 107&! and tliat of Antioch in 1935- Almost simultaneously Mo¬ 
hammedan Spain was invaded from Africa by a fanatical and mili¬ 
tary Moslem host, the Atmoravirfes (1087-92), whose chieftain 
usurped the office and power of the Caliphate of Cordova. From 
Egypt. runis. and Algiers Mohammedan fleets began a new aggres¬ 
sion in the Mediterranean, endangered shipping, and harried the 
coast of Europe. 1 ! is tremendous religious and military surge 
forward of the whole Mohammedan work! against Christendom 
was of the nature of an Islamic: crusade before the Christian cru¬ 
sades began, 

A crusade was a pilgrimage but it was an armed pilgrimage, and 
it was in the face of the Seljuk threat that these peaceful pilgrims 
transformed themselves into great armies of die faith. Even before 
the f irst Crusade, pilgrims had been fighting for the faith in south¬ 
ern Italy, Sicily, and Spain, Actual crusades on a small scale already 
were ei^toniai% in Spain, where the dirine of St. Jamo, at Com- 
postella was second only to Jerusalem and Rome in popularity. 
The use of parish militia in the Peace of God and the Truce of 
God had long familiar bed the common j^eople of Europe with the 
use ol arms foi a righteous causer, and what cause could be more 
jnsi than the attempt to recover the Holy Sepulchre? It was Oreg¬ 
on VII who first suggested die idea of an armed expedition under 
papal auspice* fm the: recapture of the Tit iv Land, and incidentally 
to reunite the Greek and the Latin Churches. The crusading Idea 
was further stimulated by the increasing popularity of the military 
saints, notably St. George. The Chanson dt Rotund j ihe earliest 
French epic poem, based on Charlemagne^ Spanish campaign in 
77ft and the hemic death of Roland, the memory of which had 
never died in France, and the Pdldrinagr dr Charlemagne, which is 
even earlier, identified Charlemagne with wars against the Saracens. 

Thus western Europe was familiar villi the idea and, in some 
degree, w ith the practice of a crusade, and its mood was m perfect 
accord with the drift of events. Ji required only ihe word of a con¬ 
summate leader to fire Europe, In 1095 ai Clermont Pope Urban M 
{probably at the appeal of Alexius, the Byzantine emperor) preached 
wlmi has been railed the most effective sermon in all history. He 
apjjealcd to the french, the most religious and the most militant 
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nation, to rescue the Holy land and mover it for Christendom* 
He appealed to every- motive imagine Me in the vast audience; to 
religion, love of advent tire among the feudality, conutterctaJ oppor¬ 
tunity for townsmen, and lilicT-iticm for the serf, Hu- respume was 
in$uintanc0ti& Authorised preachers were cornu iissimied to spread 
the news and many self-appointed speakers* the most spectacular of 
whom ivas Peter the Hermit, a Fleming from Amiens harangued 
crowds in every rnaiket plate and crossroads. 

The success of these preachers was enormous The upheaval 
brought such violent and sudden economic and social changes ihai 
it was in the nature of a revolution. It was not long before the 
Rhine and the Danube valleys were glutted with wild. Fanatical, 
lawless bands of peasants si reaming eastward, without preparation, 
without means of sustenance, without knowledge of the toads, 
without arms except lor home-made weapons. Southern Germany. 
Hungary, the CJirismn Slav peoples of the Balkans, and the feus 
in every city who were singled mil by the fury of these beggarly 
bands, alt were in consternation. Wasted by hunger, disease, and 
the hardship* of the was, many of ihtrm destroyed by tin: otumgtd 
peoples through whose territories they passed like a desolating hose 
the survivors of lids forlorn expedition under Peter the Hermit 
and Walter, a penniless German knight, finally reached Constan¬ 
tinople. The Emperor Alexius speedily transported them across 
l he Bosphorus, where shortly alrcnvards almost all of them were 
destroyed by die Turks () itly-Octuljcr* 1096). The peoples cm- 
sade accomplished nothing, 

Meanwhile the crusade of the princes was Ixdng prepared. Each 
of the armies was separate: there was neither unit) of command nor 
homogeneity of organization among them. The first army was led 
by Godfrey of Bouillon, Duke of Lower Lorraine, and his brothers 
Eustace and Baldwin of Boulogne. The second army was under 
Count Robert of Flanders: Cite third was led bv Duke Robert of 
Normandy, son of William Hie Conqueror, anti Count Stephen <>f 
Blots, All these hmis advanced rimvn the Danube. From the smith 
of France went Raymond of Si. Gillcs* Count of Toulouse and 
Marquis of Proventc. The crusade also attracted Rcihemund and 
Tillered, the former die son* the hitter the nephew-, of the re* 
doubtable Robert Gui scant* who had once planned to conquer 
Constantinople. Bohemond was the most sagacious warrior and the 
only diplomat in the whole motley array. 

The Byzantine emperor, who had looked upon die 'Teasam 
Crusaders" with nptiiernpL regarded with alarm these feudal hosts 
from the West. They in turn looked upon Greek Christian.* as 
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schismam s and li E tie teller than heretics: they despised the delicacy 
and refine men i of Byzantine culture ns frivolous and ntffiemteate. 
They envied the rich imperial territories and lucrative commerce 
of i instantinople and gazed with wonder on the miles of palaces, 
the great squares in ihc dty + the number and wealth of the churches, 
and the vast waterfront crowded with shipping. Fortunately for 
Alexius, the Western amiitx did not arrive together, and as fast as 
I hr) arrived, he despatched them aums the- strait into the Mo¬ 
hammedan territory, having first exacted a pledge from the leaders 
that whatever conquests they made should be held of him as vas- 
sal liefs of the Byzantine Empire. 

Tlie first capture was Nicaea (where the Nioene Creed had been 
formulated) which had become Lhe capital of a Sdjuk sultanate. 
Three days afterwards, in July, 1097 , ihe first battle of the crusade 
was (might ami woo by ihe prudence and prowess of Bohetnond. 
Then, instead nf fallowing the road along ihe coast of Asia Minor, 
where supplies and munitions could be carried by ships, the cru¬ 
saders advanced straight across the high inland plateau of Asia 
Minor, a region nf few towns, little pasturage and less water, and 
peopled by half-nomadic and warlike inhabitants. The suffering 
and loss of men and animals were appalling. Finally the crusaders 
reached the Kingdom of Utile Armenia* winch was founded by 
ihe remnant iif Armenians who had survived after ManzikerL It 
was tucked in ihe corner of dir Mediterranean around the Gulf of 
Alex and retia and to mm n tided ihe famous Cilidan Gates, the only 
fit file through (he Taurus minima ins, which since the wars of the 
Persians and the Greeks had been a road of immense strategic im- 
[jonanee. 

Alter a long rest in Link Armenia the crusaders resumed their 
march, \i Antioch for more than a sear tliev were stopped and 
again suffered great privation*. Mutiny broke out, the leaders quar¬ 
reled, the papal legate Adhemar. bishop of Pus\ died uf the plague; 
Emperor Alexius deliberately neglected to send supplies; Baldwin 
deserted and stormed and took Kdessa, an Aramaic and Christian 
city nn the upper Euphrates, whic h had never succumbed to Islam. 
Then they besieged Antioch, and when \ |une 2. 1098) the gar¬ 
rison could no longer hold out. the great city was surrendered to 
Buhc-mund, who had hrt n in secret negcmaiioits with the Turkish 
toTuniandcr behind the (wicks of bis fdlowmisadcrs. Bohevnoud 
preceded to establish himself as Prince of Antioch* and Raymond 
oi J oulciusr seized Tripoli. Thus three—Trijioli, Eck-ssa, Antioch 
—crusading sUirea were set up before ftrusalem iiself teas taken, 
and in the armies that went on from Antioch, Godfrey of Lorraine 
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was the only prince of the hi^r lank. Robert of Normandy, Robert 
n\ Flanders. and Stephen ol Riot!* had lung lime gone home. 

From jafe (the port of fopp of the New Testament) as a liase the 
crusaders attacked Jerusalem. Again there was a long siege. Siege 
craft, battering rams, and mangonels were sent out f rom Italy, chiefly 
from Venue, and finally Jerusalem was captured on July 15. 1099, 
Again the crusaders plunged into slaughter. The butchery and pil¬ 
lage of the Holy City beggars description, Godfrey s horse, accord¬ 
ing to an eyewitness, was fetlock deep in blood in the Porch of 
Solomon s Temple. In this baptism of blood the Kingdom of Jeru¬ 
salem was established under the rule of Godfrey who piously refused 
to take the title of king and dubbed himself Baron of die Holy 
Sepulchre. Yean elapsed* however, before all the strong plates in 
Syria and Palestine were taken. Tyre was not captured until 1124* 
and then only with the aid ol die V enetian fleet. 

]n this initial stage of the crusades tire leaders made a fatal blun¬ 
der in failing to a track Damascus first, for without Damascus fci it 
salcm could not be held permanently. A L^iUn king ruling from so 
central a local inn as Damascus could have enforced his authority 
timing From the kingdom far more easily Uian from Jerusalem, 
which was isolated In Pairs tine in the far south of the kingdom and 
away from the main trade routes. Moreover, from Damascus one 
could have thrown up a barrier of Christian power across the transit 
between the sea and the desert along the line of which the Moslems 
had to maintain their communications between ihc eastern and 
die western halves of Islam. 

Under these conditions western Europe set up a kingdom with 
three more or less dependent feudal prim i pa lilies in the Levant. 
It was a strange phenomenon—a French feudal si ne implanted in 
lands two thousand miles away from she mother-country which 
had nothing in common with the Orient. As a government the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem had all the weaknesses and vices and none 
of the elements of strength and moral forte inherent in ihe feudal 
system. The cardinal political weakness of feudal government, elec¬ 
tive monarchy, was instituted. The crown was weaker than that of 
the Gapetiam kings of France when they were at die lowest ebb. 
The great princes of the realm were monger and more defiant than 
the greatest nobles of France of the French king, 

Godfrey and his successors could not exact military service from 
then vassals, and the defense ol the Duly Land fell chiefly on ihc 
Knights of the Temple, a half monastic, half feudal order. In the 
space of two hundred years rhe Templars had conimunderies in 
evrrv country of Christendom. They numbered 15.000 knights. 
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The grandmaster took the title h \ , - by grace of God": he reigned 
in. il not over, many kingdoms; his court was princely, and his 
income regal; the pomp and circumstance of the grand priors was 
of similar magnificence* Another military order was the Knights 
■d die Hospital, width was a sworn 1 kh 1\ of nobles pledged to con¬ 
stant war against Islam. The erection of those huge castles. remains 
of which are still visible at key-points in the country and along the 
eastern frontier, was chiefly due to these two orders, S u chateau 
in western Europe mull Ric hard I built the Chateau Gail lard 
could compare in massiveness with these structures. 

As soon -is Use conquest was achieved, the Italian maritime tides, 
Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Amalfi, and later {French) Marseilles, made 
a rush upon the port towns of Syria and Palestine, each eager lo ae¬ 
quo l commercial privileges, water frontage, and separate quarters. 
Hhltenn Venice liad enjoyed almost the whole of this titerative 
Levantine trade. Now (lie commercial compel irintt among the Medi¬ 
terranean port cities, especially between Venice and Genoa, cre¬ 
ated a new r factor in medieval history. Sea power, batit mercantile 
and naval, was necessary to sustain and promote this new condition. 
The fatalities of the First Crusade showed that the effective way 
lo preserve con tan between West and East was by the sea. although 
it was not until Frederick Bariiarossa lost his life on the Third Cru¬ 
sade that all Europe became convinced of it. 

I here were Moslems and Oriental Christians whose religion was 
mu recognized by either the Greek or the Roman Church, and 
Jews also; all these groups were regarded with dislike and suspicion 
by the French invaders, yet tolerated, for their labor and other serv¬ 
ices w F ere necessary 10 the at! mi nisi ration of the land and Lhe t un¬ 
due t of business. Pilgrims so increased in number that the tourist 
trade was one of importance. Commerce increased by leaps am I 
lx>imds R and the Italian cities, which controlled the trade, waxed 
fat. 

The effect of the Syrian climate an I of Oriental Christians iqvm 
lhe western ntncL—the dwindling or extinction of families and the 
deterioration of the survivors IkuIi in physique and mora!c“b in- 
lettering to observe. So rapid was the decline of the Larin stock 
in the East That the fiefs of the kingdom constantly passed rhiuiigh 
heiresses to newcomers from the West- The kingship was afflicted 
by minorities and regencies, because of the deterioration of the 
dynasty under the hut rays of the Syrian sun. In spite of etxlesias- 
lital prohibition, irturmarriage between die Europears and the na¬ 
tive look place, and in the next generarinn a Itvbrid type of popu¬ 
lation, like the Eurasian Eft India, began to appear. The Westerners 
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permanently established in Syria and Palestine adopted Oriental 
coiiumcv iiabits, fin wl, Jtit tsiiutr, and die most intelligent among 
them became |xilygUu* speaking Arabic and Syrian a* readily as 
French. Indeed, there are instance* of ignorance of die French 
language in the third generation of die crusaders. Some Christians 
went over 10 Islam* hut few Mohammedans became Christians. 

After the tremendous upheaval of the First Crusade, western 
Europe seems to hate fell a certain sense of latitude and became 
engrossed in its own immediate affairs once more. Even the Chris¬ 
tian princes in the East were so interested in consolidating their 
principalities that they left the fighting along the border to Use 
Templars and Hospitallers and were indifferent to an ominous 
change Which occurred ill the Islamic world. This wai the secession 
of the Emir of Mosul from the Bagdad Caliphate and the lorma- 
tion of a strong, new* and independent Mohammedan principality, 
whose capital was Damasc us, which extended along the whole fron¬ 
tier of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. Hitherto the success of the cru¬ 
saders had been not a little due to the divided political condition in 
die Caliphate in which the provincial governors or emits usurped 
local authority much as the dukes and counts had done in the 
Carnlitigiim Empire in the ninth teiHUTy. 

Thus it hapjjened in M M that the kingdom of llie crusaders was 
caught off its guard when the Emir of Mosul made a sudden on¬ 
slaught and captured Edcssa. The news of this disaster threw the 
West into consternation. Si Bernard, a French Cistercian monk and 
a great preacher, preached a new crusade and fired Europe again 
as Urban IE had dime before. Hr virtually stampeded—for that is 
die word-—Louis VTE of France and Conrad III of (Germany into the 
expedition. Eioth armies, i hough separately* passed down the Danube, 
across Hungary and the Balkan peninsula to Constantinople. The 
German army was nearly annihilated by the Sultan of loonium* 
and the residue of ii which uot back to Nkaeii cuntiiuicd by sea. 
Meanwhile, Louis VII prudently followed the coast road of Asia 
Minor, riie two sovereigns made an unsuccessful attack upon Da¬ 
mascus and saw the most uf their armies |>crish mf hunger and dis¬ 
ease. The loss of Jerusalem in 11 $7. the collapse of the Kingdom id 
Jerusalem as a feudal slate, the ultimate loss of the Levant, all may 
be attributed to the failure of the Second Crusade to take Damascus 
in 1 MS, The Second Crusade was a complete failure, and both 
kings returned filled with shame* 

The soliiarv suctis^ in the tragic fiasco of the Second Crusade 
was the siege and vuk of Lisbon in Portugal by a mixed company 
of Flemings* LoiTainm, and Englishmen who set oui in the spring 
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of 1 M7 in nearly two hundred vessels For the Holy l and, intend¬ 
ing to bear assistance to tin- Germans ami ilie French. I he episode 
was important for the history of the Spsnisl) peninsula, but it had 
nothing to do with the Holy I .and. At this time the lirsi King of 
Portugal, Alfonso, son of Duke Henry of Burgundy, was carving 
out Ids kingdom, still mosllc in the hands ol the Moors, and the 
capture of Lisbon was all-impmanl to him. Alfonso had sonic dif¬ 
ficulty in persuading these ' crusaders ' to postpone their original 
project and give him aid. In a dtarati eristic ally mixed mood >.f 
piety and plunder they declared ih.tt "it would In; move profitable 
if they should sail past the roast of Spain anti then extort mm ii 
easy money front die merchant vessels of Africa and (Moslem) 
Spain: and that, besides, the wind at that season was very favorable 
for voyagers to Jerusalem.'’ It was only alter the king had solemnly 
sworn to yield all the spoils to the crusaders that they consented 
to lay siege to Lisbon. The total force of the besiegers does not 
seem to have been more than 1*1.000. On the other hand, the |>opu¬ 
la t ion of Lisbon is said to have mimlwreii 150,000. without (mint¬ 
ing women and tbildreu but including refugee-, front Santsrcm, 
Cintra, Alinada and Paluiela, and nirr< hams from all parts ui S|xiin 
and Africa. After a siege of seventeen weeks the town was taken 
on October 2-1. 11 -17.' 

Again, a generation elapsed Indore there was another crusade. 
Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, the Lombard cities, Marseilles and a host 
of lesser towns enormously increased their commerce with the 
Levant, and western Europe indulged in luxuries of which ii had 
never before dreamed. Bill for llie rest, the West w-:is interested 
in its own high politics, 'flic rulers of die Kingdom of Jerusalem 
seemed to have learned nothing from experience- The Mol lam* 
merfat i principal Elv ol Damascus grew in sire and strength. 

When the great Saladin iciiujucrcd and annexed Egypt, the king¬ 
dom of Jerusalem was threatened cm both its eastern aiuf southern 
borders. The kingdom erf Jerusalem was shaped somewhat like an 
hour glass, and Damascus lay like a vjn-arhead opposite its narrow¬ 
est part. In 1187 Saladin drove througli at this fragile point, 
rut the realm in two, reraptured Jerusdem and Acre, and recov¬ 
ered much of the territory of die northern principal!lies. All that 
remained of Christian domination in the Orient was limited u* die 
coast region of Antioch and i ripolt. The realm of the crusaders 
was almost obliterated- 

‘The real victnrv was diar of iht Englidc The firn Btihop of Lisbon mi -it! 
Englishman, Gillwti "I Hatdnip. and an allJiwtc w,» made between I'miugil 
and England which luu Lisleil lor nearly eight hundred star*. 
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Now the |>■!iji ;ll v hem every efFrs-ri toward a new cro&arie, Its prop¬ 
aganda ivas dabonudy organized; its preachers were practiced 
orators. The presume brought to 3star upon Iviiqurrut Frederick 
Barhajossa, Philip Augustus of France* and Richard the Lion- 
hearted of England to lead the expedition was enormous, although 
it should be said that Frederick and Richard needed no persuasion, 
for the glamour of the enterprise appealed to them. As for the 
1 rentli kiri”, lie went because he wanted to get Richard out of the 
wav in order that he might seise Normandy: and Ridiard, I'm all 
hi* impulsiveness, would not go unless Philip II would go also. 

The influence of sea power is dearly manifested in the Third 
Crusade- Philip Augustus anil Richard both went by sea. Only 
Frederick followed the old route via Constantinople and Asia 
Minor. He was the firsr to ssan but was drowned in tilt crossing of 
a rivet in Cilicia and never reached the Holv Land, The command 
of his army devolved upon Leopold of Austria. Alter the German 
army readier! the Holy Land, they organised a third milharv order, 
the Teutonic Knights. 

Rii hard stopped ai Cyprus His wife, Bereng^ria. had been ruddy 
Treated by Isaac Cotimcni^, who bail usurped the government of 
I he Island, In revenge, Richard invaded and conquered Cyprus 
in May, ll&L From Cyprus Richard went on tn Acre and a long 
siege followed. After Richard and Leopold quarreled in ihe trenrhes 
around die beleaguered tin. the Germans left for home. Then 
Philip II deserted and left Richard in die lurch to fight against 
Satadtn. The [.ton-hearus3 performed prodigies of Entile valoi and 
committed great atrocities—ai one time he slaughtered 2700 pris¬ 
oners in cold blood—hut ii was all hi vain, Sal.iifin ivas tOn for- 
ruiilahk ,i ioe, and far more generous and humane Hum the Eng¬ 
lish "hero." He had spared ihe population when he * apiured Jeru¬ 
salem in 1137: he was never guilty ol the atrocities which Richard 
committed- As a soldier he outgeneraled his antagonist in every 
engagement: Salad in was both a tartiiian and a strategist, whereas 
Richard was a mere swashbuckler In the field- although a good 
military engineer and an adept in dcgccnfi. Twice Richard was 
compelled to turn Kick from Jermalem* Tlie only :u bieveincm 
of the Third Crusade was the recapture of Acre and f ^session >1 
:t narrow sjirip of coast K-tween u .nti! falfa, ,dl thai remained nf 
the Kingdom nf Icmsalenr which survived as a Christian princi 
palitv until 129L 

Christian Europe, especially die papacy, felt the hiimiliarion of 
die failure of the Third Crusade. There were many loud protests 
and atciewitioui The professional preachers o! die crusades were 
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too prejudiced so admit that Salatfin was a greater soldier than his 
antagonists had been. Christian Europe searched tor a scapegoat 
to blame for Lhe disaster and pitched upon the Byzantine govern¬ 
ment and its emperor as the author of the calamity. Leer since the 
founding of OHistamimijile and the separation of die East from 
the West, political, religious, and cull Lira] antagonism had enisled 
lie tween the West and the East. From the inception of the cm- 
sadt% By/antiimi Imd looked upon them with suspicion and had 
sometimes connived with Moslem princes against die crusaders, All 
tliis accumulated heritage of jealousy, suspicion, and resentment 
bore fruit in ihc Fourth Crusade in 1204. 

Innocent 111. sc.Hin after he took office, renewed the movement 
for another tiusade to wipe out the humiliation of western Chris- 
lendmn. It was evident that only a naval expedition could succeed, 
if the Holy Land were to Ik 1 recovered. Venice was the hire-most 
sea power of ihc age. and o> Venice I lie pojkf appealed for assistance, 
while his great preacher. Folk of Neuilly, undertook to arouse 
Eurofie to new effort* Baldwin, Count of Flanders, and Boniface, 
Marquis of Mondcrrat, were the leaders. The baronage who par¬ 
ticipated was almost entirely French. This was generally true of 
all crusades; they were almost wholly French enterprises, In 1203 
the crusaders began to assemble at Venice. Venice had her own 
designs in promoting the Fourth Crusade* mid they were hot those 
of Lhe pope- T he papal plan was to capture Egypt and from that 
country as a base to attack the Holy Land and wrest it from Mo¬ 
hammedan domination. This, plan did not suit Venice since she 
had long enjoyed a lucrative trade monopoly with Egypt and meant 
to keep it. On the other hand, Venice had long envied die enormous 
commerce of Constantinople and was determined to divert the 
crusade to an attack on the Eastern Empire. U was ;i ticklish un¬ 
dertaking, for it meant flying in the face of the pope, ami, at the 
time, required smooth diplomacy to persuade the crusaders them¬ 
selves to such an enterprise, Venetian adroitness and duplicity at 
last prevailed. The colossal wealth of Omstantinople was the final 
argument. The Fourth Crusade thus degenerated into a buccaneer¬ 
ing expedition, without even die semblance of religious purpose or 
justification. 

The great fleet of ISO vessels sailed for the Golden Horn, The 
gigantic chain which guarded the port was broken by a flotilla of 
galleys timbered together in die form «f a flying wedge, with a 
huge tied prow ,u the fore-edge. The sight of the splendid capital 
which Gmsianiine had established filled the whole host with astern 
bhincru. In size and magnificence, tliis city was unique in all Chris- 
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tendom. Its vast extent, its mighty walls and towers, its domes amt 
spires, its palaces and public buildings, its enormous commerce, 
and its wealth of which all had heard filled the hearts of the cru¬ 
saders with elation. "The galleys burned on ihe waters, and the 
water itself was allamc," records Villehardf.uiin, she historian of the 
expedition and one of its chief leaders, "with the great joy ul war 
which all had." With its decks crowded with sailors and soldiers, 
priests and clerks, lustily singing the laments medieval hymn I’nti, 
Creator, -Spiritus, the llect approached the city. The first assault on 
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July 17. 1203 failed: the walls and towers were tot> strong and the 
invaders were insufficiently supplied with engines of siege. Not 
until the next spring was the attack renewed. In this important 
interim the Byzantine government was criminally negligent in not 
taking the offensive. It supinely expected that the fleet could not tie 
maintained across ihe winter and that the bulwarks of the city could 
resist all attack. Mad nm Constantinople time and again success!Lilly 
resisted all efforts to capture it? 

On April 1-1. 1204, Constantinople was captured and so wantonly wt nt r«n 
pillaged that the sack remains as one of the blackest events in medic- imufwpfc 
val history. Murder, lust, and carnage rut run. The great capital 
was gutted by ftre and drenched with blood. The loot and plunder 
staggered the imagination of the perpetrators of this orgy of violence. 
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' Never was there a city which possessed so much ivealt^" related 
Villdtardoinn. ‘Never since the work! was created was so much 
booty taken in any diy." In addition to the material wealth which 
was destroyed or taken away, the loss to art mid literature tvas 
rahntilnus and irretrievable. Treasures of ancient Greek art and 
literature, to say nothing ol medieval Greek art and literature, were 
destroyed in this sack, lhe great body nl ancient Greek drama, the 
plays of Acsthylus. Sophocles, Euripides, and Menandei had sur¬ 
vived until then, only to Ik 1 destroyed by the "Christian" crusading 
horde. Even the churches were pitilessly looted, since in ike eves of 
westerners Lhe Greeks were schismatics, if not heretics. The con* 
temporary Byzantine historian Nicetas relates that "the sacred im¬ 
ages , . . were trodden tinder fool , , . the divine body and bipod 
ol Christ the hosi i was stalled upuii the ground," Mules and put k 
Imtses were led into Santa Sophia, the magnificent art hilrvttual 
glory of Justinian's reign, to tarry away the Ihwjlv. and, when some 
of these slipped oil Hit marble Hr hjts. they were stabbed. A dancing 
girl sat in the pan ian It's sent singing obscene snugs and then danced 
11 |Ktn the high altar. The whole atrocious event undermined a great 
state, a great civilization, a great culture—doomed it to slow ex¬ 
piration, The ttv/iuitine Empire never recovered from this blow. 

On the ruins of tile European portion of the Bvsamiut! Empire— 
for Asia Minor was beyond the reach of the crusadris—die con* 
<pi cents established die so-called Latin Empire of Constantinople 
modeled after the western feudal (Milan, jmt as the ciusadci's h;id 
done in Syria and Palestine in 10!>fi. with Baldwin of Flanders as 
emperor. In Asia Minor, meanwhile, fragmentary Greek empires 
were vet up and (he ruler of one »f these. Michael Paleologus. F.m 
ptror of Nicca. overthrew the Latin Empire in 12G1, ant! a very 
weak Byzantine Empire maintained itself after a fashion until the 
Ottoman Turks Un>k Constantinople fn M'»S. hinotcjit IN. al* 
though deploring the "diversion" «( the original intention nf the 
Fourth Grit tide as a prostitution of the crusading ideal, proceeded 
to establish a Latin i him It in the East, 

Flic really significant immediate result of the Fourth Crusade 
teas not the establishment nf the transitory Ijuin Empire but rather 
the aggrandizement of \euice. As its reward. Venice took three- 
cighths of Constantinople together with the Gallipoli peninsula, 
the Mores, famous for its silk manufacture. Adrknnple, the richest 
utv ..f the plain west of Constantinople, Rodnstro in Thrace, and 
lhe largest islands- Crete, lulmt-a, \a\ns, Corfu, in a word the 
great rcpuhlii on the Adriatic: thus became the earliest slate in 
Ium.fie with a colonial empire. Elated .with victory, bloated with 
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booty, crammed willi i i> lien and entrenched in monopolistic control 
of ilic ifiminmt of Egypt and the former Bv/antuu- Empire, which 
included tin- whole Black Sea area, the Venetian Republic was a 
unique state in medieval Europe. Immediately the ferocity of trade 
ton i petit urn in tiie Mediterranean be cam e so great that the mer¬ 
chant galleys of Vcnitt. (letum, Pisa. Palermo, Marseilles and all 
other i to | jo ream port rotvns had to sail in squadrons nr tinder convoy 
for self-protection. Commercial wars were chronic in Europe from 
the iliit teeutli century forward, loon telore the Anglo-French and 
Anglo-Dutch trade wars of the seventeenth cenuiry. 

The flitter conflicts w hit h ensued between Venice and Genoa. her 
principal rival. helped make impossible .my further crusades at all- 
Traffic through die Mediterranean was irttenupU’d; tin- Templars 
shied with Venice and the Hospitallers with Genoa: and it was with 
Genoese money and military and naval assistant e that die Emperor 
of Xicea overthrew the [atin Empire of Constantinople. 

For all practical purjjoses the crusaders may he said to have termi- CftiWrrn'i 
nated in J204 with the Fourth Crusade—and that was a cruel mock- t'****^ > - r - 
cry. but the idea and the enterprise still continued to haunt men's 
minds. All of the later crusades were either fantastic or tragic and 
all of them proved ineffective. Even though the pope- accepted the 
fait accompli, Europe as a whole was deeply dunked by the event, 
and from now on crusading cm bus hum was likely to take new and 
unexpected turns. Most pathetic was the Children's Crusade. In 
] 2t2 thousands of German and French boys, induced by fanatical 
enthusiasts, marched with wands in their hands to Marseilles and 
Genoa. Here they were put on ships, in the preposterous belief that 
their very itiiux mice would prevail against the antis ol Islam, Many 
died on the way: many more fell into the clutches of slave-dealers 
and were sold in® captivity in Mohammedan lands.’ 

Crusading activity w ithin Eurofn/, in Southern Frame, in Spain. Ne- m*uui,s 
and oil the Baltic became more significant titan in the Holy Land. 

Crusader* went to Spain in gieater numbers than ever hehue. and 
with their help, Alfonso VUt of Castile (in 1212 at Las Navas de 
Tolosaj won the most decisive victory in the whole rcconqiwst nf tlu- 
Pcninsula. Heresy grew so last in the twelfth century that finally Pope 
hiuoicm III instigated j crusade against the CaiJiarisi heretics, of 
whom there were thotuiaiids m southern France, and St. Bernard, 
as wc have seen, had earlier ptea> lied a crusade against the heathen 
Slavonic peoples along the eastern frontier lands of the German 

1 Venice, Genoa Mancdles lor cruturit* hml plied a profitable iraifc in slaves 
wiili Tunic Mmoun. wul Moslem .Spain, 
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kingdom. The Albigcitsian Crusade { 1208 ) was preached h> Inno¬ 
cent [It againsi die heietiii of Prove!itc and was a* destructive as 
die Fourth Crusade itself, ft vkis successful in exterminating heretics 
in enormous number&, hiu if aka extinguished Hie finest civilization 
in western Europe. 

The I euionif knight* transferred their activities from Palestine 
to Prussia, and (heir wars of the Cross coiHimied for centuries, to 
mei^e with the greater duel of Gentian and Slav, the lifting nark 
Often . Crusades cunt i cured to rite end of the century, Imt they were 
all ineffectu.il, J he greatest rulers of the century went on crusade 
and accomplished nothing. 

1 lie crusade of Frederick II was a diplomatic- maneuver in his 
nmHlc t with ihe papacy. In 1228-1229 the Emperor Frederick It 
went ip Arte with no great army and negotiated a treaty with the 
sultan by winch Jerusalem, Nazareth, and Bethlehem, together with 
Sidnn and a strip of land, a "corridor" connecting the I loly City wiih 
the coast, were ceded to the emperor a* the highest sovereign in 
western Christendom. Although the grant was more than the West 
deserved, the pope was furious that the ritltr to Jerusalem was vested 
in the empire and not in die papacy and excoinrim mailed Frederick 
when lie had crowned himself King of Jerusalem (since no priest 
would |K.-rform the ceremony j, In 12 - 14 , after waiting for fifteen years 
for the West to execute the term* of the snt lenient. die sultan re¬ 
voked die treaty and Jerusalem again passed to Islamic jtossessitm 
where it remained untiJ 1917 . 

hi 1248-1254 die French King Lout* IX, on the so-called Sixth 
Crusade, revived the original purpose of the Fourth Crusade to 
take Egypt and, usittg it as a military and naval base* to capture the 
Holy IjiuL The French occupied Damictti in die delta, but when 
[hey endeavored to advance inland tJxey were disastrously defeated 
in April, I-ML 1 he king and many ol his nobles were taken prisoner 
and held lor a colossal sum as ransom. In 127 !) the pious and exalld 
Saint Louis again took die cross on Europe's "last crusade . 11 This 
time the expedition was against Tunis, sit hough exactly how. even 
if successful, it won It] hate availed in recover die Holy land onl^ 
the visionary king amid say, Hmvewr, Louis IX died in Ins tent on 
die sands of J unis. anti tlte Frcmh army returned with sadtv dimin 
islied n timbers. 

From this lime forward there was no possibility of holding die 
Kingdom of Jerusalem which hy now consisted of only the city of 
Acre and its immediate vicinity. Storm clouds gathered fast over 
rhh remnant. Finally in 1291 BIbars, die ferocious Mameluke Sul¬ 
tan of Egypt who had destroyed Bagdad in I 25 & occupied Syria and 
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Palestine. look Jerusalem, and stormed Aire. The Iasi remnants 
of the kingdom of Jerusalem were obliterated, "and a mournful 
and Military silence prevailed along the coast which had so long 
resounded with the world's debate," 1 

The crusades had tailed completely in their principal objective, 
the recovery of the Holy Land. In other and perhaps more im- 
portam respects, they did not fail. Through these two centuries, the 
stii that they treated, the travel that they involved, the contact 
with other peoples of higher culture that they provided, all were in 
pari re*fungible for the successful ad neve men l of these centuries 
in every held of human activity. That a new F urn pc came into 
living during the erusadcs is far from saying, however, that the new 
Fhirojje came into being because of the crusades. 

What is certain is that the Crusades greatly stimulated and acceler¬ 
ated processes already under way: medieval F-urojw would probably 
hav e ev olved in the same way it did, without the crusades, but a much 
longer time would certainly have been required. The point is that 
western Ft trope was completely transformed whatever die share of 
the crusades in that transformation. National monarchies grew up 
in Frame, Lug land, and Spain, and many new forms of |x>Utuul de¬ 
velopment appeared in Germany and Italy. Serfdom declined* the 
towns arrived at real power, and there was an enormous ex pa ns ion 
of commerce and trade. Unclrniahlv all these great processes of 
change: hapjxmcrf during the crusades. None was originated by the 
11 tisides, but all were accelerated by the crusades. 

Most diliuul! is the apptaisal of the contribution of the crusades 
to the intellectual ami esthetic transformation of the period. Sdiolav 
tii philosophy, uf course, borrowed from the philosopher* of Islam, 
but these works came into the West chiefly through Sicily and Spain 
rather than Syria, The great work* of medieval vernacular literature 
acquired some new motifs and themes from The Orient, but their 
spirit and genera) content remained Western (the chansons de 
gesle. the whole cycle of Arthurian romance, and the Grail Legend). 
Romanesque and Gothic architecture owed something to the Orient 
arid so did Western painting, sculpture, ivory carving, and illumina¬ 
tion of manuscripts. In these fields, the most imjmtant external 
influence emanated from Byzantium, and crusading contacts may 
often have been significant. 

Pet hap-, dm must positive and concrete results of the crusade* 
WL-re ilit enlarged knowledge or geography anti ethnology, and the 
ini|w>itation into the West of certain comtnodiiies which iniTtstul 
the physical comfort or enjoyment of the upper classes, such as silk, 

1 Gitibbn. Detlinr and Full, chapter I is. the law tenttmx. 
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sugar. spires and other condiments, dyes, rugs, carpets, perfumes. and 
cosnirtfo* In time these Luxuries uf the rich became necessities of 
the poor. 

Of all the unfortunate results of llie crusades, their effect on the 
Jews was die must deplorable, Before the crusade* Jews were re¬ 
garded with hostility* but they were not persecuted. Then a Europe 
fired with fanatic at hatred the Infidel also began to visit its fury 
upon Lhe #i unbelievers” in its midst, and the Jews came to be re¬ 
garded as no better titan Mohammedans, Tins animosity was ac¬ 
centuated by the hurt that the Jews, having long been forbidden to 
practice trades and crafts, even farming, were driven to money- 
lending as the means of support. Religious prejudice and economu 
resentment worked hand in hand. 'Tile effet is of the Crusades upon 
the Jew , * , are discernible even today, 1 he y influenced hi* jMiliti- 
cal position, his geographical distribution, bis economic activity, 
his forms of literary expression* even his spiritual life. It may be 
added that, in almost every direction, the influence was for the 
bad.” 1 There was thus begun a process of persecution which eul 
minuted late in lire thirteenth and early in the fourteenth century 
in expulsion of the Jews in almost every country id western Europe, 
This exile drove a majority of them eastward inm Pol ami and into 
the territories of the Ltpimiinr Empire or the Mohammedan land*. 
Many, however* remained,* 

The Church was affected by the crusades in a way Uiat eon Id 
Scorer I y have been foreseen, increasing nil first the power of the 
popes and lhe Roman hierarchy, the crusades tended at last to im¬ 
pair ami diminish it. Expected to knit together the Latin and Greek 
churches. they made their divisions wider and added a feeling *A 
exacerbation to iheir mutual Tdattfim* Intended to destroy for- 
ever Mohammedan power in die East* they really contributed to 
strengthen it. Undertaken as a religious war to propagate the faith 
of Christ with the sword, and to vindicate Christian dogma against 
unbelievers* they really subserved the interests of free thought," 1 
And yet* "When all is said, the Crusades remain a wonderful and 
perpetually astonishing ati in rhe great drama of human life- They 
unitheil lhe summits of daring and devotion, if the\ also sank into 
lhe deep abysm* of shame. Motives of self interest may have lurked 
in them—otherworldly motives of buying salvation for a little 

1 Hinh. The Jmt't in the Middle Aprs. 

5 Tilt wore! Gbrim ciripnated in Vcisite. when- ihe Jewish ipumr ua> %itm- 
aietl near ihe Gcto in iron foundry. The find confinement ol jews in the f .hnto 
was in I a 16, Ji was not a tunhcval imtiturion. 

1 Owctl, Skeptic* nt dir Italian Iterwiuurur, l\ 
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price, or worldly motives uf achieving ridles and nc<| airing lands. 
Vet it would tie treason to die majesty of man's incessant struggle 
towards an ideal gtxxl, if one were to deny that in and through die 
Crusades men strove for righteousness’ sake to extend die kingdom 
of God upon cards. Therefore the tears and the blood dial were 
shed were not unavailing; die heroism and the chivalry were not 
wasted. Humanity is the richer for the memory of those millions 
of men, who followed the pillar of cloud mid lire in die sure and 
certain hope of an eternal reward. The ages were tun dark in which 
Christianity could gather itself together in n common cause, and 
cany die flag of its l.uth to the grave of iis Redeemer.'* 1 
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T HU eat lien constructive government to rise above Lite ruins of 
tin. 1 Carol ingiuii Empire was the German monarchy ill the lent It 
century, tn Germany feudalism had not advanced so far toward tcv- 
ri tonal and political pinkuhrism as in France, ami the East Franks 
were somewhat more homogeneous than the West Franks. The 
Fast Franks. Swabbns, Bavarians, Thuringia™, and Saxons were 
different tribal groups; lutt they were all of German blood, Ger¬ 
man language, German institutions, and when tint kingdom all lint 
dissolved in the ninth century, the trthal identities were preserved. 

In Oil when the house of Charlemagne became extinct, with the 
death of Louis the Child, all the various tiihcs natural I v looked to 
one of their own dukes to become king. The precedent that only 
a Frank might he a king, coupled with the conservative influence 
«d the German Church, was so strong that Conrad, the Duke of 
Franconia 'Fran ken land), was elected by the great dukes and the 
bishops. (Notice that with the end of the Carolingian dynasty the 
German kingship became elective.) Conrad's failure either to rufc 
the kingdom, or to TCpel the Magyars compelled the princes to turn 
for leadership to a new German tribe, Tbcv chose as king Henry 
the Fowler ffltfMUSfi), the Duke of Saxony, and he began the work 
of reconstruction that was continued so Spectacularly by his son 
and successor, Otto the Great. 

f lie new king believed that the Carolingian form of government 
was impracticable tinder the feudal conditions which had devel¬ 
oped in the ninth century: consequently he allowed the German 
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dukes to have as large an amount of liberty within their duchies 
as was compatible with the unity of the German kingdom. I he 
dukes, however, were to be rulers only within their territories and 
were not to abuse their vassals nor exploit the Church* Otherwise 
die kiiiu would interfere and coerce them. Ilenry 3 distrusted the 
great bishops as much its lie distrusted l he great dukes, and lie re¬ 
fused to be crowned by the bishop m order not to give them a 
claim upon him. Without his immense resources in Saxony Henrj I 
would have been helpless against both the great dukes and the 
great clergy, and within eight years Henry 1 had a tractable group 
of duchies in the hollow of bis hand and was ready to give atten¬ 
tion fo the foreign affairs of Germany, 

Most serious of these were the constant raids of the Magyars. By 
this lime Upper ot Highland Gentiany (Bavaria, Swabia) had ‘ ^ 
been so often ravaged that there was little left for the invaders to 
take and they liad begun to prey upon Lower Germany, that is, 

Saxony, The problem in Saxony was similar to that of northern 
France during the early period of the Norse invasions in the reign 
of Charles the Bald, Knowing that peace was necessary in order to 
give time for castle-building, Henry l for nine years paid tribute 
{Hungelt) to the Magyar khan as Charles the Bald had paid Danr- 
geld to the Norsemen in the previous century. In this interim the 
king walled the Saxon monasteries, episcopal centers, nod Pfallen 
or great manor-houses, and ai strategic [joints erected blockhouses 
called Burgwilrd&f like the "castleT earlier in Fiance. These mili¬ 
tary comnmmties in course of time, !localise of the protection they 
gave, became market centers, attracted commerce and trade, and 
by the end of the tenth century emerged as towns. 

At the same time the king instituted an important military 7 ic- jfrfiiitnr *r- 
form in Saxony. In France cavalry had supplanted infantry in the t orm 
ninth ccntury ( but the Saxorts stI 11 preserved the old Gcrmank 
custom of fighting on foot* with shield, spear* and short sword 
Lseaux, from which weapon they got their name) : breastplates were 
rare, and for helmets the peasant levies wore home-made straw hats. 

Time was necessary to train these raw country youths to fight 
on horseback. Accordingly in the nine year* interval one nmth of 
the young male jiopiilatitin f>f Saxony each year lud to serve in die 
new model army, 

1 h h pfisaible that Henrx T got sh(r idea o l these hur^s from the For Biu^i 
nctied m Faj-I.uul ajplnii ibr Dunn, fur the illation* fsetwecii Lower Gmreuiy 
arid England were intimate at this lime, Henry Vh oldctt ton, ilienrarU Oltn 
the Great, married Edith* a daughter oJ Edward the Elder and granddaughter of 
Alfred the Great, 
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In 1)33 wliiTi Henry I repudiated the tribute. the Magyars re¬ 
sumed i lie it Inmvs, lull they Writ y mildly lira ten in the valley of 
the Unstrut river not hr from Merseburg, Specifically it was a Sixon 
victory, but the jjirsiigc ot it redounded to alt Germany, and the 
German people realized that at last they had a ruler almost as able 
and as hemic as Charlemagne. For the next twenty-two years the 
Magyars left Germany unmolested, and the Hank of Bavaria was 
secure. 

Meanwhile Henry I strengthened the Danish Mark, threatened 
by the ambition of King Gurni. Henry 1 colonized the adjacent 
counties of Schleswig and Holstein with Saxon settlers ready to 
ralte up arms to prevent any aggressive movement of the Danes, 
exacted a Danish tribute, and compelled Conn to accept monk 
missionaries in Itis kingdom even though he himself refused to 
profess Christianity. Mot until ihc year 1Q0(J did Canute, King of 
Denmark, formally establish Christianity there, 

Of much greater importance, since it initiated a movement of 
immense and enduring signifiranee, was Henry Is expedition 
against the Slavs across the lower FJbe. The pressure of the Slavs 
—they were divided into many tribes—upon ihe eastern border of 
Germany had been relieved by Charlemagne, but in the ninth cen¬ 
tury border'lighting was almost constant. To pm an end to this 
Slav pressure and at die same lime to give his new recruits practical 
experience in warfare, Henry I, in 929, made a winter campaign 
across the frozen marshes of the Havel river against the Havel I i and 
captured ilii'iv Tiroiitthulil, Briiitahtu, Fhis he converted into a burg, 
which became the town and capital of the famous territory known 
as the maigravinti- of Brandenburg, Before this campaign was ler- 
niinaii'd, the Saxons had driven up the FI be as far as Meissen and 
had built a thin string of burgs to protect the newly acquired ter¬ 
ritory which before long developed into a chain of marks. These 
events were the actual] beginning of the drive toward the cast 
(Drang muh Ostet li which was continued, wirli intervals of Slav 
resistance, for centuries. 

Henry I died in Ibli. Although legally the crown was elective, 
the choice King in ilm hands of the great bishops and the feudal 
dukes, so high was Henry I s prestige that there was no opposition 
to his son title I (936-1)73) succeeding him. It was Otto's convje- 
fiort that the time was ripe to combine the duchies into a mote 
compact kingdom and that ihe king should be as much ruler uf 
Germany as he was Dtike of Saxony, The assertion of royal author- 
its throughout the realm was Otto's primary task am! tJir necessary 
condition fur further achievement. After a rebellion which nearly 
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cost him btitta throne and iile P Otto was able to annex one duchy, 

Franconia, to the crown and to Act over the others men ol hi< own 
house, The scheme wotted well lor a lime but ended in another 
revolt, which tried Otto s jjmvcrs to the utmost* 

Now Otto turned to the Church lor support He Ratified the oh^ ^ 
bishops by permitting them to crown him; it is significant that the 
coronation took place at Aadicn in Charlemagne’s old cathedral. 

This foreshadowed the restoration of the medieval empire in ty&l. 

Otto* determined to strengthen Ids government by incorporating 
the ecclesiastical system of Germany into the state, conferred in all 
counties the rights of a count upon the local bishop, thus enormously 
increasing the political power of the bishops. In addition* he show¬ 
ered market and toll rights upon the bisho[>s and final tv leased to 
them great tracts of laud which pertained to the fisc, as fiefs held 
upon condition of feudal service. 

Olio required their sen ice at court, on embassies, and even as 
military leaders in dir field, I hey became his counsellors and ad¬ 
ministrators and provided him with resources. The surest road to 
promotion to lHc desirable episcopate lay through die royal chan¬ 
cery. This "Ottoman System/* as it has been called, provided the 
crown with the means of effective administration but of necessity 
tended to secularize the episcopate. Otto made the bishops feudally 
stronger than the great dukes. When die dukes rebelled, as might 
have been expected, the king broke diem. After the rebellion of 
the Hoke of Lorraine (Lorraine extended along the entire west¬ 
ern boundary of Germany and was coveted by the french kingsj. 

Otto separated the duchy into att l p p[>er anti a Lower Lurnune 1 
and gave Lhe former to his brother Bruno. Archbishop of (.olngitr* 

This is the first example of a bishop who ivas also a feudal duke. 

The feiitlalNation, of the higher clergv could hardly have gptie 
Tardier, 

Master in his own kingdom. Otto also asserted his over lordship mif* 
and claim in tribute of Denmark and Bohemia, and. through his 1 '^ s lJ ^ 
lieutenants. the Margraves Hermann ami Gem, he reduced the 
Slavs between the Kibe and the Oder ro obedience. The extension 
of Christendom lay near his heart* and die founding of the arch- 
bishopric of Magdebmg with n number of suffragan bishops em¬ 
ployed in the conversion of the Slavs bevond the Elbe iras the 
darling project of his life. His greatest and most lasting triumph 

1 Medieval and nmdrro Lorraine is hhmrimlly Upper Lorraine Lower 1/ir- 
ramr developed into the eciunlfc* of Hjfmuit and Brahim and &t *mau Flan- 
dm, aII id ifttan pan* ul thr mudeni kiiiKdmu «t Belgium. 
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Lame <m dut autumn day iu D5S when, m liic head of an anuy 
drawn from nearly every part of Germany, lie overthrew a Hun¬ 
garian host on the Lechield, near Augsburg, and ended the miseries 
inflicted on the West for more than hall a century by those fierce 
nomads* The defeat forced the Hungarians to Income a settled 
people. 

The most spectacular at iifr-vcmcm of Otto the Great was the 
re-cxttnsion of Gfecttom domination over Italy in. Lii>2. Such a 
domination hud been impos'd by Cfiarlcmagpr tun had ended 
with the dissolution of his empire in 887 * Italy lapsed into anarchy. 
The worst victim of dm anarch) was tlie Church, and Olio I as the 
ally al the Church in Germany was bointd to relieve the situation 
of Lhe Church in Italy; Like Pepin and Charlemagne before him 
he went into Italy in response to an appeal from the pope, and like 
Charlemagne he founded an empire. The empire which he founded 
in 9h2 lasted imo the nineteenth century and was diret tly derived 
from Carotmghn tradition. At the time the idea of the empire was 
u natural part nf she world's order, and its restoration was at once 
a great ideal and a political necessity, if all i.emra! and western 
Europe west- not to he dissolved. 

Otto followed Carolingian precedent by acquiring Lombardy, 
the so-called Kingdom ol Italy, before proceeding to revive the em¬ 
pire. Even before the Hungarians had been crushed, he had tome 
into North Italy at the urgent appeal nf the widowed Queen Ade¬ 
laide. On this fust expedition, he rescind Adelaide from the uairqicr, 
Eerenget. married her, and became King ol Italy Immediately after 
the wedding be was called back to Germany by new Magyar at¬ 
tacks* and only after Ids victory at Augsburg was he free to proceed 
with hi$ work in Italy, 

r In 96 2 when Pope John XII appealed ro hint for protection, Otto 

came lo Rome. saved the pope, and was crowned emperor* He be¬ 
came the dominant figure in western Europe, He left a Europe 
united as it has never lieen united since* Some, however, have since 
argued that ther onion of Italy with Germany entailed a long series 
of miuou$. expeditions which drained the blood and treasure of the 
German people and diverted the < icon an kings from their proper 
task ot rctnamtng disruptive forces at home: that Germany would 
have become a greater and a better country if these resources had 
nut been expended for more than two litinclred years in tlie futile 
effort to maintain a ruinous German domination m Italy * 

Tlie next two reigns those of his son Otto II (973-4185) and his 
grandson Oito III (983-1002) were precarious years for German) 
and Italy* and the stability of the empire was put to severe test. 
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Otto U's disastrous failure in an attempt u> add to his empire the 
Ky/utit im* province ol Calabria and Apulia. Hits In bowed by his 
death in 9811. ’Hie reign of bis three-year-old son. Otto 111, began Oiiv Hi 
with a storm of feudal reaction within Germany anti a rebellion of 
die Slavs all along the eastern frontier. Tire strong regency of die 
empress mother, Theoplvano {mother of Otto 111 i t restored order, 
and when the young cmjtcror began his personal rule, he hoped to 
reunite East and West and restore the Roman Empire to ti± undent 
grandeur.' Without having accomplished any part ol his great de¬ 
sign. lie died in H>02. at the age of twenty■ otic, and the direct tine 
of the house of Otto ended with him. 

His cousin Henry I I (1002-1024). the last Saxon emperor, re- Htnry u 
gained much that Otto III had lost in Italy and on the eastern 
border, and by the end of his reign die empire was again as strong 
as it had been in the time ol Olio the Great. At Henry's death, the 
crown went to the house of Franconia and the first two rulers of this 
dynasty brought the empire to the height of its power so far as its 
dominant position in Europe was concerned. Conrad If (1024— 

219) brought lout of the six duchies undei the crown, and in 1032 
acquired n third kingdom. Burgundy or Arles, by the will of Henry 
Jlf, its List king. In die east Henry III was successful in imposing 
bis over lordship over the Duke ol Poland, the Duke of Bohemia, 
and the King of Hungary, although only the Duke ol Bohemia was 
really loyal. One rebellious vassal Henry III. with all Ids power, 
was never able to crush—Godfrey, Duke of Upper Lorraine. 

In 104(5 Henry III was called into Italy by reason of the scan¬ 
dalous condition in the papacy. Three tactions had arisen in Rome, 
and there were three rival pops. At the synod of Suiri, the em¬ 
peror deposed all u£ (Item and appointed his uncle Bruno of Toni 
to be Pope Leo IX (HMD). He little knew what a dangerous foe 
to impel i>il authority his kinsman would be. The year 1019 is a 
turning point hi ihe history of the Middle Ages, for it marks the 
initial date in [lie great struggle impending between the Church- 
Reform part) and the state, particularly between the papacy and 
die empire. 

This was the moment when the new ( tuny reform promulgated tltuni Itrfarm 
its advocacy or the abolition of lay investiture of bishops and de- 

1 The tnadntw and futility of nidi a to liaic been jppsrem. 

considering tire facial, political, cctlesiautad, leligimn and cultural differences 
_tioi m say nntagutiisms—winch had grown unite and mint a cate between hast 
am) H'est ever »ince the (mmft century. Peris jjo these hleji were instilled in 
hi, mind by his Prcmtlt lutor. Herbert nt Aiuiltac. who Ixrcaitie AnliliMnip oT 
Klit-inu and whom Olio III elevated to llu - papacy as Ssli'csier 1] 1 OOAi 
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maitded li return m canonical investiture- In feudal Europe .'ill 
bishop* were both prices and barons, who were vas&tb of the Ling 
to whom the) owed homage, fidelity, and military and political 
service. In ihis double episcopal hun t ion. where wits the line U> be 
drawn? Whose wish should prevail in the choice of the bishop? 
The king s or the po[ie*s? In last analysis, of course* the answer de- 
pended upon who chose the bishop, and on this, issue the principals 
violently disagreed* Supported hv the emperor* Leo LX Launched 
a vigorous reform campaign and was tireless in holding church 
councils in Italy, France, and Germany. Leo IX diet! in 1C3">4; Henry 
!H dud two win-s [atcr. never realising what Lie luul started. Utile 
dreaming what a share he had in raising the power that would de¬ 
stroy his empire. 

Henry HI 3 hl the throne to a seven-year-old son. Henry IV* and 
there was a long and troubled minoruv During this period the 
remarkable Fuse an monk, Hildebrand, who had hem [.to IX's 
duel .issistam and wias made Art hdcacun of die Holy Sec by Nit bo¬ 
lus 11 (105H0filii became die real director of papal policy. He 
was responsible for the alliance between the pope amt the Noonans 
concluded at Mclfi in 1059, and for tire decree of papal elections. 
This decree meant everything to the future of die papacy* since it 
vested the control of papal elections hi the cardinal clergy of Rome* 
with Lire initiative given to the cardinal bishops. All dial was left 
to die emperor was confirmation of an accomplished act. The in¬ 
dependence of die jwijiacy from secular control, except by force, 
wav now assured. 

Torn within and liesei from without, Germany again seemed on 
the verge of dissolution when Henry LV reached hU majority in 
I0fi7. The only territory in die kingdom which trad remained Loyal 
to Henry tV was his native Franconia, where the city population of 
Mainz, Cologne, ami Speyer offered him their militia—a significant 
fact. The king's first move was to regain control of die southern 
duchies—Swabia. Bavaria. and Carimhia—and then to endeavor 
to restore royal am homy over the North* 

The Investiture Controversy 

Hildebrand* who became pope as Gregory VI1 in 107M-. had 
watched with interest die progress of Henry lV s power. He had 
time studied at Cologne and knew Germany* His agents were in 
Saxony before and during rise rebellion ol lire Saxotis, In a letter 
tn Lite king, lie began with a mdd remonstrance against flic king s 
conmmation ol the practice of appointing bishops—the king had 
reemdv filled three sees in Italy—but dosed his missive with die 
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Warning: In order that the feat of God may aHett your heart mote 
than our reprimand, remember what happened to Said when lie 
glorified in Itts triumph and failed to obey die warnings of the 
prophet (Samuel;i , and, on the ocher hand, recall what grave King 
David acquired by reason of his humility to that same prophet." 

Priestly authority was superior to secular; spiritual above tern- 
pood. 

i he papal kiier was carried over the Alps in record rime, although 
it was the depth of winter and the passes were filled with snow. 

On Jammy 24. 1076, die king liastih summoned a council of 
twenty-six German bishops; they framed a letter of protest againsi 
Gregory himself and his pretensions. Couched in stern language* 
the letter stated: "You do nor consider us to he bishops fbecause of 
lav investiture). We reply that no one of us shall ever hold you to 
hr pope/* The pojre was accused of having secured his own election 
bv force, fraud, and bribery of die cardinals: of having by his Tnad 
aris" thrown the clmrihes of Italy, Germany, France, and Spiiiii 
"into flames" 

As for Henry IV himself* his indignation went beyond all hound*, f/^rm rr* 
His letter is a violent harangue against Gregory VII. whom he ad 
dresses as “not pope, bm false monk/' riie conclusion is in these 
words; "Let another ascend the throne of St + Peter, one who will 
not use religion as a cloak of violence Jan allusion to the charge that 
Gregory VII had secretly instigated the rebellion in Saxons |. i, 

Henry , « . say unto you: "Come down, come down* and be ac¬ 
cursed through all the ages. 1 T1 

Gregor v YlI's reply was a deposition and excommunication * * f rnrniWftf 

Henry IV, worded as if a prayer to the Prime of the Apostles. In JJ ,ru " 
it triegory denies the accusation that he had been actuated by am- T n 
bitinu in becoming pope—' "Thou art my wirness. as are also my 
mistress, the Mother of God and Si. Paul Thy brother, and id I the 
other saints, that thy Holy Roman Church called me to its govern¬ 
ment a trains! rnv will; that I did not gain Thy throne by fraud or 
for worldly ambition/’ Then comes the terrific climax. M ln Thy 
name I curse him that all people may know and have poof that 
77 mhi art Peter* and upon Thy Rim k the Son of the living God 
hath built his Church, and die gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it/* 

Jn October at Oppenhetm on the middle Rhine, friends and chi- Canon# 
mies met in a stormy << inference, the upshot of which was that the 
king was suspended from the kingship until or unless he tirade his 
peace with Lise pope, who was to come to Augsburg the next year. 

Jlciuy s cause seemed all but lost- Ii was then that he made that 
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dramatic coup which saved him. Fearing lest he would lx- per 
riiLiiiLiiily dcjiosed ii the pope should get to tier many and hear his 
cause amid his rebellious subjects, Henry determined lo forestall 
matters by going to Italy to see Gregory, fu the depth of winter and 
not without peril, accompanied by his wife and children and a few 
faithful followers. Henrv IV crossed die Alps to uiccl Gregory 
VH, who already was on hU way to Augsburg, The pope had Mopped 
at Matilda of Tuscany's huge castle at Cattossa high above Reg* 
gio to await the issue, when lie teamed of Henry's approach. 

The king tame as a Christian, not as a prime, professing re¬ 
pentance ami praying for forgiveness, knowing that the pope could 
do nothing else than hughe him, and knowing, too, that his restora¬ 
tion to Holy Church would ipso facto dissolve the ban against him 
and restore him to the kingship. It was an adroit action die import 
of which the pope cleatly understood, lit- knew that the king had 
hiiled him. Hence ih< delay of dirce days in:fore Henry was ad¬ 
mitted to Gregorys presence. At die price of personal humiliation 
Henry IV scored a diplomatii victory. The pipe could not now 
come lo Germany to try the king, who having now been forgiven 
and the ban dissolved, was again a king. After tour wars more of 
civil war, Henry's supporters increased; the Rhenish cities furnished 
money and militia. Finally* in I OS 1 . the king had triumphed over 
alt his foes. 

In Italy during these years Venice and the Byzantine emperor 
had I jacked (he 1 Tent h um cause out ot fear of the Norman Duke 
Guise ai d, w ho planned to a> (pure possession of Hutazzo and tints 
block entrance (o the Adriatic, bottling up Venice and leaving him 
Hear to attack Constantinople lvit hoot the assistance of the Vene¬ 
tian Meet. Ihuli powcis teamed a si rung emperor in Italy to hold 
(bustard in check. As for Gregory VII, lie was in great anxiety. The 
Qumtcss Matilda provided him with money, but she hesitated to 
take up arms overt! v against Henry IV, since legally she would then 
forfeit her great countv of Tuscany Tor treason. The only available 
military supporter to whom die |wijic could look was Robert Guisr 
card, whose eyes were fixed upon Constantinople, not on Rome, A 
Venetian naval victory over die Norman licet cheered the jjope. 

In func 1083 Henry IV, who had come over (he Alps with his 
army that spring, laid siege to Rome, and Gregory VII summoned 
the Norman duke as his vassal to come to his aid, Henry IV, whom 
an antijjope had crowned emperor, Intel no wish to lock .mm with 
dir Noonans, neither did he want to take the |x»pe prisoner. A n]v- 
tist: [tope would lx* more of an embarrassment than an advantage, 
av the event ol Civatclfa in 1053 Imd proved. Tlic cmperoi with- 
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drew his troops around Rome ami lei ilie Normans take it. I he 
sack of tin- eternal city ninth Followed the capture of u beggared 
those of the Goths in 410 and of the Vandals in 455- Rome was 
looted and burned from the lateral! to the Vatican. The po[>e. 
who had saved himself from the firry of the Roman populace by 
fleeing to the Castle of St. Angela was rescued by Gitiscard and 
taken south with his army when it retired* Two years later* in 1085. 
Gregory VII died at Salerno, (he Norman capital. Convinced of 
the mu.li of Ins ideals, and the Tightness of his conduct, the shat¬ 
tered old man said on Jus deathbed: L I liave loved justice and haled 
iniquity, for which t am dying in exile," 

The war of investiture umtinued. Gregory Alls successor re 
rnwed the excommtminuioii of the em|XTor t and with die success 
of the First Crusade papal prestige grew steadily greater. Henry IV 
lost control of Italy, and hU suns rebelled against him in Germany. 
For the Iasi six years <>3 hb life Ere was a fugitive in his own kind. 
14is rebel son. Henry V 11100—1125), who had joined the reform 
party against his father* adopted his father’s policy and pumied it 
just as vigorously. In 1111 be marched on Rome and forced Pope 
Paschal 11 o> authentic the tenundatton by the bishops and abbots 
of all their Fiefs and secular property while the emperor would re¬ 
nounce lay investiture. So drastic a separation of Church and state 
was impossible of execution. A storm of protest from all over Eu¬ 
rope forced the pope to cancel the decree, and there were ten more 
years of sirile before a compromise was reached. Finally the Con¬ 
cordat of Worms 1 11221 > patterned on the solution already worked 
out in France and England, recognized the double nature of die 
bidlopN ofFite, and provided that the emperor should no longer 
invest the i Icrgy with die spiritual symbols of their office, but that 
he should continue to invest with the temporalities. 1 he Gm- 
ioidat definitely fettled the question of Ln investiture, but it did 
not settle the question of supremacy between the papacy and the 
empire. That question was raised a generation bier over another 
issue. 

The Franconian (SaHaiti line ended in 1125 with the death of 
Henry V. amt I he primes reasserted ibe elective principle. Instead 
of electing Henry V*s nephew*. Frederick of ltohenstaiifen h Duke 
of Swabia, they awarded the tlironc to tot hair. Duke of Savonv. 
The Einhcrtiiaiifeu rcrolled and were defeated by the new cmjxror 
with the aid of Henry ilie Frond, Duke of Ihivarti, of the house oT 
C-ueli When Lmhiiir died and (imrad oT Hohemuuferi wa\ elected 
to succeed him. it was the Guelh Henry the Proud, Duke of Ikt- 
t»ria and Saxony, who revolted and had so lie reduced to submit 
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sion. Henry the Proud died during (he conflict leaving hh claims 
to his Eiiile son. later known as Henry the Lion. Instead of estab- 
I is hing order in Germany, Conrad III went oft the Second Crusade 
in IH7 and died in 1152 nut long after his return. 

Tur Popes and ike HotiENSTAUFEtt 

The political cotirfiiion in Germany was then so precarious that Frtdrtick 
Conrad III on his deathbed recommended the succession of his * w * flFU1 “ 
nephew Frederick instead of his own son. Frederick J (I I52-M0O), 
called BatlmrosMr or Red Beard, proved to lx: the most brilliant 
if not the ablest sovereign of the twelfth century. The dream of his 
life was to establish a closer connection between Germany ami Italy* 
to impose the German domination upon the latter more firmly 
than before, and to make the German Empire stronger, broader, 
and more effective. He would be another Charlemagne, even an¬ 
other Augustus. He introduced the word " holy 11 (sacrum) into the 
title of the empire to signify the part which the Church should 
have in this grand design. Great as his ambition was to go to Rome, 
however. Frederick 1 was not so rash as to quit Germany until he 
had placated die Guelfs. Accordingly, one of hts first acts was U> 
restore Bavaria to Henry the Lion of which his lather had been de¬ 
prived by Conrad III* 

In die meantime a Formidable complication had arisen among Th* cities of 
the Lombard cities which hastened Frederick's crossing of ihe Alp. t-nmfmrdy 
When Frederick I learned of this situation in Lombardy he was 
filled with amazement and wrath. In his political philosophy there 
was no room for such people as bourgeoisie or the middle class,” 
and ' K scIf -government was a term he could not understand. It was 
not to 1>c found in the vocabulary of feudalism. To him the Lom¬ 
bard towns were mere rebels, and their talk about ''rights’' drove 
him to fury. 

In 1154—It55 he made die first of si\ Italian expeditions. The 
Roman populate had rebelled against Pope Hadrian IV* driven 
him out, and established a Roman Republic whose officials fan¬ 
tastically revived the nomenclature of the ancient Roman Republic* 

The world again was made familiar with the titles of consul, praetor, 
senate, and the ant icm symbol S.P.Q.R 1 Frederick Barbarossa met 
the eviled pope a few miles outside of the Eternal City and captured 
Rome alter furious fighting. Hadrian IV was restored p and Frederick 
got the desire of his heart—Imperial coronation. 

In I 15S lie made his second Indian expedition ami was gone for 

1 Senatus Pcrputusqur Rumtmw— The Vn;uc and People of Rome 
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four years from Germany. tn a dtci held under military oilier than 
civil panoply in the broad livid of Koiicaglia the emperor in a de¬ 
cree denied (he righto and claims of the cities and transferred juris¬ 
diction in them hum ilicit own ofTidaU to imperially appointed 
officers called podestas. Milan at once rebelled and was laid siege to 
by Frederick, bin the other Lombard unci is were overawed by 
Frederick's military supremacy, although sonic of them gloated 
over Milan's fate in hope of getting possession of some of her great 
commerce. The siege endured for two years, at the end of which 
Milan surrendered and was totally destroyed. The I tall-starved and 
wretched populace was distributed among other towns (I 162), 
ttf At this jimrture Hadrian IV was succeeded by Pope Alexander 
Ell {tIJHMIf}!), the greatest pontiff of the twelfth century. For 
twenty-two years the new jiojk: was the brains of opposition or¬ 
ganised against Frederick, not only in Italy lint in all Europe. The 
Guelf opposition in (Germany became formidable and was encour¬ 
aged by Fredericks increasing difficulties south of the Alps. In 1IGS 
tin- emjieror made his third cxjxrdition into Italy but was almost 
imincdhidy retailed to Germany by threatening conditions there. 
In his fourth expedition (1166-1168) he reached Rome again and 
drove Alexander III into exile into France. His fear and hatred of 
the pope had now reached a high pitch of anxiety because Alex¬ 
ander had pointed oul to the Lombard cities that they must unite 
or else be subjugated by the emperor: The result of this suggestion 
was the formation of the for mi liable Lombard League it) 1167. 
Actually it was a union of die cities of ihe Veronese Mark (Verona, 
Vicenza, Padua. Treviso* which had combined in 1161) with the 
cities i»f die Lombard plain (Milan* wldcli had been rebuilt, Cre¬ 
mona, Bergamo, Btescia, Mantua. and Ferrara). Pavia was the 
only large Lombard citv which adhered to Frederick, 

ln these fateful years the emperor bad not dared to leave Ger¬ 
many. \ tremendous feud was being waged there between Henry 
the l-ion and Ids enemies, the Archbishops of Cologne. Magdeburg, 
ami Bremen, Albert die Bear of Brandenburg, Otto of Meissen and 
others, all of whom coveted possession of ids vast and rich lands. 
Flu* emperor intervened to secure peace in order to Ice able to re¬ 
turn to Italy, and Henry the Lion went off on a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land (1172). 

Frederick was in Italy for three years (1171-1177) on his fifth 
Italian campaign. It was one of disaster. In the Battle id Lcgnaito 
(1176, the German cavalry was completely muled by the miliiia 
of the laimlKird cities, li was the first defeat of a feudal army by a 
citizen militia unit the first military victory of the bourgeoisie in 
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medieval history. Preliminaries of |>eare were arranged at Venice 
in rhe next year in an interview between the |kijk; and the em¬ 
peror, but the final settlement of the (ottos was run made until six 
years Later at Constance. At Constance, in I JAM. Frederick conceded 
everything for which the cities of the Lombard League had fought. 
The Lombard cities did not secede from the empire, hut they won 
the recognition of their claim to preserve and main min tlieii local 
institutions and customs, principal among which was the right of 
self-government, within die empire. 

The Lombard League had indicted a severe, although qualified, 
defeat ujxm the emperor in Italy, but lie was still supreme in Ger- 
many. In 1181 he pin die ban of the empire upon his most dan¬ 
gerous vassal, Henry die- Lion, and confiscated his duchies. All his 
fiefs were declared to be forfeited. He- was allowed to retain his al¬ 
lodial or private Lands, Brunswick and LUneburg, hut personally 
was exited lot five years. All the rest of hu territories were dis¬ 
tributed. The historic duchies of Saxony and Bavaria, the old tribal 
duchies, came to an end. In Italy, only a year idler the Peace of 
Constance, Frederick won a brilliant diplomatic victory tlt.it cruelly 
threatened the papacy* His son and heir, already crowned its Henry 
VI, was married tu the heiress of the kingdom ol Sicily, Constance, 
daughter of Roger 11 and heiress ot her nephew. William II, All 
that was left for Frederick to do was to add to his legend- And this 
he did as soon as lie heard of the fall of Icrusalern in Ilk,, Early 
in 1188 he took the cross, and left a year later.lie Third Cru¬ 

sade, from which he never returned. 

Thus Henry VI began his actual nile in 1189. the year liefow 
Ins father's death. William il of Sicily died in I UK), and Henrx VI 
made g<x>d Ids wilt's claim to the succession. The HohrristauFen 
acquisition of Norman Italy and Sicily repaired the imperial lor- 
tune to an enormous degree. Hie kingdom was fabulously rich 
in natural resources; it controlled all the sea-routes of the Mediter¬ 
ranean west of Venice and the Adriatic; the bar 1 *>r of Palermo wm 
crowded with shipping. The fleet ol the Norman kingdom was as 
powerful as that of the Byzantine Empire. Tu conquer Constan¬ 
tinople became Henry Vi's dearest aspiration. He would make a 
new crusader but first lie would conquer the Byzantine Empire 
wliich, it was charged, had so flagrantly frustrated the earlier cru¬ 
sades. In the midst of great, preparations he died at Messina in 1197 
at the age of thirty-two. leaving a three-yearoid son, Frederick. 
Roger. 

The suddm death of the emperor threw Get many into chaos. 
The Hohcnstaufcn-Gud-f fend blazed again. The real ruler of the 
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empire altei Henry Vis death was mithei hb ihrec-yeujcdd sou 
nor his younger brother. Philip ul Swabia whom the Hohctmaufeii 
parry in Germany elected emperor. h was rather Innocent HI. in 
uliuse pontificate (110-S—1216) Gregory VU s ideal of papal su¬ 
premacy reached m zenith. When die Empress Constant e [died 
119ft) appealed to him as overlord of the kingdom of Sicily, he 
became the guardian of the young Frederick; and, Tiding Sicily* he 
was able to consolidate hU position in Rome and die Papal States 
and to weaken seriously the imperial power in northern ha\y* 
Only then did lie intervene in Germany* 

When the lloheiistaufen faction proclaimed Philip of Swabia av 
emperor, the Guelhs replied by proclaiming the son of Heim the 
Linn. Oun, IkuJi appealed to the jwi|je for recognition, and inevi¬ 
tably Innocent III decided in Favor of ilie Guelf. Philip still re¬ 
sisted. and only after his assassination in E20H was Otto FV uni¬ 
versally recognized. Once crowned * Otto IV became as active an 
enemy of Lite j>ope tv* any of his predecessors* and Innocent promptly 
excommunicated and deposed the ungrateful emperor. He urged 
the German primes to elect the young Frederick, now ruling as 
king in Sicily In 1211 Frederick was elected emperor, and in I2M 
his control of Germany was assured when his ally Philip Augustus 
of France utterly defcaied Otto IV at Bbuvines. 

Not until Innocent Hi's death in 1210 did Frederick begin his 
personal rule and embark upon the Iasi and fiercest phase ol the 
long llohenstaukn struggle with the papacy. Like hh gmndfather. 
Frederick Barbarossa. he was determined to reduce the cities and 
to control Italy in die lace of papal opposition. But k was in Sicily 
and not in Germany that he would establish the real basis of his 
power, and from Sicily, not from Germany* that he would extend 
hh rule over all Italy! Germany he abandoned to the princes, so 
that he might lie free to devote himself to the creation of a strong 
kingdom in the south. Here lie v ^ so brilliantly successful dial he 
has been called the first modern man. and Iris kingdom, Sicily. the 
first modern stare. Already In the twelfth century hk predecessors 
had done much to make the kingdom progressive, bm Frederick II 
surpassed them aJl in modernizing hh “regno. H He abolished feudal 
privilege, feudal Jiutke* and feudal taxes. In the famous Constitu¬ 
tion of Me 16 (1231) he initiated the theory and practice of ab^ 
dilute monarchy, with equality of all t losses before the taw. In an 
epoch of intolerance, lie was tolerant i>f every form of religious 
belief. He suppressed trial by battle and die ordeal. Procedure and 
proof were to be conducted in writing* in the sphere of culture, 
the emperor was also original. His brilliant intellect piu/lcd and 
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da//led (urupt- which lj) let I him Stupor Mundi, the wonder of the 
noilti. I If sp"ke lialiim. German, French, and Arabic fluently and 
IlhI sonic understanding of Latin and Greek: he wrote good poetry 
and is credited tvith the invention ot the sonnet lorm. He was in* 
tensely interested in ,Arabic science. He was a capable soldier, an 
excellent military engineer, and die ruins of the chateau which he 
planned and erected stamp him as a consummate architect. 

Horn the beginning of the reign there were quarrels with the 
po|»c. but they did not become serious, until the accession of Greg* 
<n> X (1227-1 .Ml) . The new pojie commanded him to leave at 
nike for the Holy I^and under pain of ex coni muni cation. The cm- 
Ijenu temporized. He complained that he was til. Gregory IX ex¬ 
communicated him. Frederick delayed a year. Then when be per¬ 
ceived that the papal ban was made a pretext -if rebellion against 
him. he sailed for I'alesrinc in 1228. There he resorted to diplo¬ 
macy instead of arms to recover Jerusalem for Christendom. Ttie 
emficror made 3 ten years’ mice with Sal a (Jin's successor, which 
gave the Uiiuuain possession of all the holy places alone with a 
smp of territory between Jerusalem and the port of Jaffa. When 
no prien would crown him, Frederick crowned himself King of 
Jerusalem, But Gregory IX repudiated the treats, as shameful and 
rc-excommumcated the emperor, The brilliant success of Fredcr- 
u . r ip niu.iry and his prompt return to Italy, however, discon¬ 
cert edt hr |WI|X- and he dissolved the ban. 

t . cr grew*, the Lombard cities with good reason 

/ MtA-t ‘ *1 ., 1C inlclu ^, tD denounce the Treaty of Constance 
t , ‘ " 11 1 " rm virtual independence from Frederick 

* Jllt ^ apprehensive lest he would subject them again 

to imperial control. In 12 .H 6 they rebel ted. The emperor displayed 
as ttiiu 1 mi tiury as riril genius and was virtorious over the new 

'7 m 1 ; 37 at f^nenuova. Milan, Brescia. Bologna, 

’ cssiim ria appealed to die pope. who excommunicated the 

Lr^ h fm It" ‘r ^ T " mc ' llsil1 ^ l!,is T'nrdy ecclesiastical weapon 
il 'u ^ UTt< ' tl<a P ur posa. 1 he pope convoked a great coun* 

I J i T d T(" tC dH ' tm P cror ' Mw high prelates from 
f« R Si flnf! P ?! n mm " Kff at < ; ™ whence they jailed 

r *\ in T ■* nn ™ s ^ [ F ii Hie emperor raptured twenty-seven 

* ' “ P ° ads of Cl unr h rn ett- nearly tl,e whole council. (Greg- 

I\, wh«, was almost one hundred years old. died in 1241 under 
Fi[iaIlv ** delayed council was convened 

;;J 'C* iv v ,v ***** ** *«,**■ of perjury 

and italv Vr ^mlated the privileges of the clergy in Sicily 

1 *' ,,f havin « "*™pcd the marches of Tuscany ami Benevenu, 
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of sacrilege, iii that he had kidnapped die members of a Church 
council and held amicable intercourse with the Infidel when on the 
crusade. For the fourth lime the emperor was excommunicated. 

The conflict now entered into its tast and bitterest phase- is- 
ti Listing Italian troops. even Neapolitons and Sicilians* Frederick 
made large use *>l Saracen mercenaries imported from 1 intis and 
erected a great military camp at Lucent in Apulia. I lie almost uni¬ 
versal diameter of the uprising of Italy is evidence of Lhe spon¬ 
taneous nature of the resistance. No quarter was given on either 
side in die war, Even uoncombatants were mercilessly slaughtered. 
Towns were sacked; farmsteads, vineyards and on hards were de¬ 
stroyed. Famine and disease stalked through t he Sand. In the midst 
of tiiis rack and ruin Frederick II suddenly died of dysentery at 
Lucera in 1250. 

Germany in the Lattk Middle Aces 

The death of Frederick 11 anti of his son Conrad JV was followed 
hy the Great Interregnum (1250—1273) . I be resolution ot the |hi|k* 
that lie would have no other emperor, lest the conHict between 
emperor and pope he renewed* was primarily responsible hu thb 
condition, but it was aggravated by the ambition of the high Ger¬ 
man princes who wanted no king over them. Nevertheless, there 
were many aspirants. and* sirirc the Holy Roman Frnpiir was an 
Internal ional state, most of these came from the outside. The must 
prominent of these were Richard of Cornwall, a son of Henry HI 
of England* and Alfonso of Castile, Charles of Anjou, the brother 
of St. Louis of France, played with the idea of bccorning etnperor, 
but finally abandoned the design lor Naples and Sicily instead. 

Meanwhile the violence and turmoil 1 in Germany reached such 
an excess that at last the pope consented to the election of a new 
kiiig^rnperor. He stipidated, however* that the new king must not 
be chosen from among the high princes of German v lest I sis povter 
he so great dial he might revive the ancient conflict, and that he 
lie loyal to the Church; The choice fell on Rudolph of Habshurg 
(1272M29I) . of an old family of Alsace. 

The election did not brinti an end to the anarchy in Germany, 
hm it raised one of the greatest houses not only of German but 
of European history into the limellghr, Rudolph cared little for 
die Imperial title and would not go to Rome io he crowned. 1 ft H ^s 
even indifferent m German affairs. Like other German princes* 
hr was tage* to increase his familv possessions, to build tip his house- 
power (Hmumacht), and was willing to use the authorin' ol his 
new office when and how he could to that end, IK would not lift i 
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finger for Germany. During the Interregnimi Ottocar II. King of 
Bohemia, a country which lay next door to Austria, had seized the 
Austrian lands and refund to give them up when Rudolph de¬ 
manded that they be returned to the crown. Supported by papal 
money, Rudolph in defeated and slew Quotar in the battle 

of the March I eld. By a stroke of the sword he became one of the 
richest and most powerful princes in Germany, Henceforth Vienna 
was the capital of the Habibur^s for six hundred and forty years,' 

Almost as successful as die Habsburgs in extending their family 
possessions were the houses of Luxemburg in Bohemia, Wittelsbach 
in Bavaria* and. somewhat later, Hohenzollem in Brandenburg. 

Although there was no possibility of restoring a universal empire 
after Rudolph of Hahsburg |P the dream of empire haunted the world 
for centuries, and the greatest political ih inkers of the hiunceiiih 
ctntury^ hoped that these emperors in Mt might become emperors 
in fact. In support of Henry VIL the first emjjeTor of the house of 
Luxemburg, Dante wrote one of the greatest political tracts of his¬ 
tory, the De monttrchfa. In this pamphlet he visualized a pew Europe 
under the aegis uf universal empire and be condemned tiie temporal 
power of die Church whether in assertion of universal jurisdiction 
nr of tcmjioral sovereignty over a particular territory. 

A sharp controversy between Henry VIPs successor, Louis IV 
of i he house of Wittelsbadi, and Pope John XXII railed forth many 
pamphlets* The most eminent among these political writers were 
Mar.ugJio of Padua, an Italian lawyer who had studied at Paris, 
author of a tract entitled Defender of the Fence (Defensor Pads). 
and William of Ockham, an English Franciscan, the last of the 
great scholastic philosophers, who wrote 3 work entitled hight 
Questions Concerning the Power and Dignity of the Pope. Both 
tracts were based upon Aristotle's Politics and questioned the whole 
papal theory of the nature of the state and the office of government. 

A generation later Petrarch was a fervent advocate of Charles IV 
(1347-!378), gumdson of Henry VII. 

Charles 3V did nothing to restore the empire in Italy, but he did OoMjti Birf- r 
in, 10 prevent iuriher disintegration in Germany- Hh Golden Bull 
of 1356 became one of the J undame neat const itiiitons of the em¬ 
pire. U provided for an electoral college composed of three ecclesi¬ 
astical and hi tit by elector*, viz: the archbishops of Mainz, Trier, 
and Cologne, and the Count Palatine of the Rhine, the Duke of 

l Tfic royal arid imperial crown nf Germany wa> an elective roie. bul in the 
middle nf ihr fihfctiik cemury the Habtliuigf woeeM in acquiring permanent 
nf it. 
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Saxony* the Margrave of Bran- 
den burg* and the King of Bo 
hernia. Tilt four lay territories, 
ihr largest in Germany* were 
forever in he indivisible, and 
the succession was to tie In pri¬ 
mogeniture; the electoral tide 
ivas to foe higher than those of 
duke and margrave, and each 
dec tor had regal fan rig] its in 
hh own tcnriion\ After 135G 
there remained no possibility 
of unified central government 
for all of Germany, 

The eastward expansion of Cermvn drive 
tlie German people against the 
Slavs, that merciless “Eastward 
Drive" which had been con¬ 
tinued ever since die tenth 
«emtitVs had not been arrested 
hy ilu political disintegration 
of Germany in the thirteenth 
century* and large tracts oF ter¬ 
ritory along the Baltic cast of 
the Vistula* originalK inhab¬ 
ited bv Slavs and Letts* were 
Germanized, Unlike previous 
expansions this one was in Lhe 
nature of a crusade. The Order 
of the Sivrivd-liea tm was aL 
i eadv estalil i s? led i n I _iv<wiia 
when the Teutonic Order 
which had been founded dur¬ 
ing the Third Ct usade, and 
which now had link to do 
after the loss of Palestine* was 
called in tiy Conrad of Ma/ovia 
to aid him in his struggle with 
the heathen and warlike PniSr 
dans. The conquest was rap- 
idly pushed: Germa nidation of 
the country proceeded vigor* 
ousty. B> Li08 all Pomerania 
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—«] Pomorre* the land Iwyoiul the sea," as the Poles called it— 
U|V seized by the Knights, thus nutting off Poland territorially and 
politically from the Baltic, Christianity was Eonriblv established 
by the Teutonic Knights* and a rigid military regime was estab¬ 
lished in Prussia. Estonia, l.ivouia* and Rutland. The towns at 
the mouths of the rivers, sudi as Danzig, Rcval, Kiga, were almost 
whully peopled by Germans, Inland the population consisted of 
Slavs. Pr u s sian s , and Lithuanians, whom the K.nig!its reduced to 
serfdom* 1 lie country was too far away from Germany to tempi 
great mini hers id the German peasantry. Thus ii came to pass 
thoL die German clergy, nubility, and burghers needing a heavy 
laboring class, subjugated these natives and reduced them to the 
crudest form of serfdom, While everywhere else in Europe serf' 
dnm was becoming ameliorated, serfdom in Prussia was a ilirow- 
i>aek to the harshest times of the Middle Ages. The condition grew 
worse as Germanv was becoming weaken amt more divided. The 
land bristled with castles. 1 

In MID at r aumenberg the Teutonic Knights were disastrously 
I Kitten by the Poles. By 1466 the grandmaster of the Teutonic Or- 
det remained in possession only of East Prussia, wlridt ieas then a 
Polish fief. 

liv titc fifteenth century* no country in Europe had m tnanv cities 
as Germany. tior were any others sn free, lit France the kings had 
restrained the cities from arc) id ring complete independence. In 
Italy she cities had lost their lilierty and fallen under the domina¬ 
tion of local despots These free German til its stood in the same 
relation to the Kingdom as the principalities. They were diy-states* 
However instead of being feudal crates, they were burgher tom- 
miirmirs actively engaged in commerce and industry, in which die 
trade guilds controlled the local government. 

In the thirteenth century t even before the anarchy of the Tnter- 
regmim. certain of the cities hail begun m associate for the mutual 
protection of their trade, f lie tendency first appeared, as one might 
expect among the cities of the Rhine, In 1226 Mainz. Worms. 
S|>eycr Strasbourg, and Basel formed a league to protect their trade 
up and down the river against pirates and robber baroruL It was 
soon joined by other towns. S mailer combinations rapidly followed 
in main other 'regions," and In 1234 these regional associations 


l Onc nf ihr Rrcatey, M.LtknburE, ml] ilniult mtaci and h nnc of the m*wi 
foTinubtile ra ample* <i| nnli^ry airiiiiecture fn lumiw. 

MUwl and Muhlhiiuwft (IfrHi), Unme et and Stadt fia«), Colneue 

w22phi.;' M ;5-Vsl lim ' MUlUttr ' te- and Uppcxuh in 
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were combined into the League of the Rhine. In tjie same way the 
Swabian League was formed in the hue thirteenth and early four¬ 
teenth century to include the <.luef cities lrt Swabia, and it was 
joined in 1353 by :he Swiss title*. The whole territory < therefore, 
from the Alps to the lower Rhine was covered by this network of 
cities* 

It is not to be assumed that this development was without op* 
position. The feudal nobles, whether hbliops or barons, bitterly 
contended against the rities. The Emperor Charles IV was so Hos¬ 
tile to the city leagues that he shut diem out from represent;!- 
Lion in e|i t diet in 1356 by the Golden Bull The cities* in self- 
defense* organized town militia, police pi ends on the highways, 
ami flotillas on die rivers 10 escort ibeir rucrrhanLs. 1 liese forces 
did good work in destroying east tea which were nests of robber 
barons and ridding the riven* of chains and weirs past which no 
vessels could go without paying tolls. Sixty-two such obstructions 
were on the Rhine alone* and as much as sixty per cent of a cargo 
might be taken a* forced tolls. 

The cities fell into four group; (l) die Rhenish cities (Mainz, 

Cologne. Frankfort, Coblenz, Strasbourg, Basel); (2) the Swabian 
cities, with 1 1 1 m ami Augsburg aL their head; (3) the Swiss cities. 

Zurich. Luzern, St r Gall; (1) the dues of North Germany along 
the North Sea and the Baltic, 

These Iasi formed the greatest league of all. This was the Han Han&xifc 
scaric League which at its height covered the whole of North Gei 
many and even extended outside of Germany. The beginnings of 
the llama* were simple and are found in an arrangement made 
fttaui 1230 bet ween Lii Ixrck 1 * 3 and Hamburg for prolix lion uF the 
transportation of salt from the natural salt-springs of Uineburj^ 

When Lii beck had organized the herring fisheries in the Baltic, the 
Jack of salt was ■severely felt for uttsahed herring could iioi he ex 
ported* While Li inching; developed the technical pi tresses of pro¬ 
duction. the sale ul salt was almost wholly in die hands of Lfibeck 
merchants. Another advantage soon developed. This was the short 
transit of trade across the Danish isthmus which separated the Bat- 

1 This was an olil Gcimjn word and originally signified almost sim son nf 

mndi Nation of ntvn ingeilier—a liaoilliil of men. a batealirm of troops a 
gufttl w^nrkJiipfmert. ct c. I'hr older totalling gradually disappeared, 

3 LsiLtcL wai iinunErc! by Henry the Uoii m I 163, 

T Salt was j iatf f omitmdity lIlltMlghmt the north oi Europe and could be 
obtained only where there were n:inn-.it *ali springs, inrhewsiy in i/ir smith *tf 
Emnfw rah nm widely tiiauufamiretl by evOpcFralkfli of wa-water m shallow 
JMHs alijfi£ i he cutaC 
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tic from die North Sea and saved the long and hazardous route 
around die Sound 1 —hazardous because of rocks and reefs and 
swirling tides and pirates who infested it. Bremen soon joined with 
Hamburg and Liibcct and was rapidly followed by all die other 
cities at die mouths of the German rivets as far eastward as Dan¬ 
zig. Inland towns, as far south and west as (’nlogue, also aime inui 
the League, By 1200—1265 the Hanseatic League was rapidly add* 
nig colonies o! German merchants abroad already settled in Bruges 
in Flanders, in London, at Wisbv on die island of Gotland in the 
Baltic, and at Novgorod in Russia,* 

From Wisbv, German men liants had penetrated to Novgorod* 
following die old Varangian route of the Nurse in Russia, Only 
after she last of these colonies of German merchants abroad (Gut- 
land 1299) united with the Luherk group, the "little” Hansa, was 
the Hanseatic League fully formed. By 1570 seventy cities in the 
Hanseatic League formed a wide network spread front Russia to 
England and from Bergen, Norway, to Cologne, Germany. Lat h 
city preserved m political independence and local a c ho mistral: ion* 
Bui its commerce was governed by the League, die capital of which 
tvaiat L.hheek. w here sat the directors, wlw were all men Of Ldheck/ 

London, Bruges. Bergen, and Novgorod were known as 'fee* 
lories," 1 each under die management of a "factor" who was sent 
out from Liihcck- til the fourteenth century Bruges was (he inter- 
national mcirqjx.il h and Flandem die greatest commercial and in¬ 
dustrial region of northern Europe, Here was the mouth of the 
Rhine, the most important trade route through central Europe* 
Bruges was also the terminus of the Venetian galley route. Is w T as 
die marr for M edit emu lean and Oriental goods. As for London, its 
chief trade was in German iron from the Ruhr valley—to dm day 
Germany's center of iron manufacture—which was exported via 

1 The si ram nf Skagerrak; .nnd Kattegat* 

z Vll polemic* vert older than the Han*fr—lhc Lawton rolimy ante¬ 

dated die Nnrtnan Gnnqtictf and the wbby culony went buck to lhc reign of 
Emperor Lolhair II . I 125-1 IM). 

* For purposo of adimribiraiiim the bome-territory wui tlisidctl into four 
(fate* (hreiu-n\ (J) ihr VVetidiih (named Imm lhc Wend> Slavs who 
on lc dwell ihcrr^ Cirri* nf whcrii Lilhort wa* the tnm: (2J the Saxon Cir¬ 
ri*. of which Brunswick w.k the irnler; (S) ihe Livoman tiers k—ihe 

territory of the Teutonic nf which Bj n/i£ tht ecnlcr. and (-1 s the 

IVrgtpftsli^n Chile of which Cnllgttc lo* 1 1 Le l tinier, VII .liTaiu ot die La.ljjlic 
HP dcaje*T through uihcck 

4 Tim UMiii fa u^cd In the original sense of a trading JXrtT* ^ ^ llc 31 d |E: 
eighteenth comer v the irailing posu of die British East India Company 
railed "lactones/* as. nuked, lhc po*n of the HudumS Bay Company hi Cuuda 
air trill dc nominated. 
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Cologne , 1 Further north Bergen wa$a Fish-market from which malted, 
dried, tv smoked fish were exported to nearly ah Europe, lit the 
Easel* Novgorod collected anti exported I ms, 

The Hansa sedulously endeavored to keep out of politics every¬ 
where, but it could noi avoid conflict with Denmark, The Hatisas 
fieci captured Copenhagen in 1370, and by the Peace of Sira bund 
the Hansa was ^ivcri two-thirds nf the revenues of Scania, lice 
passage through the si rails for all its shipping, and many other con¬ 
cessions anti privileges, iiu Ilu ling the right to die late who should be 
king <d Denmark, 

Uit 1 union of Lithuania-Poland in 138b and the new kingdom's 
expansion towards the Baltic gradually dispossessed the Hanseatic 
colonies in Riga* Koval, and Pskov and left the League access into 
Russia only through Novgorod- In M78 this city was seized by the 
(oand Duke of Moscow* Ivan 111 th c Great, the founder of the 
tamtam. In Scandinavia die Union of Calmar, by which Sweden. 
Norway, and Denmark were united, made a combination too strong 
fur the League to withstand- In Flanders, the commercial policy 
of the dukes of Burgundy (1380—1477) was ruinous to the Hansa. 
7 he turmoils in Flanders during the Hundred Years' War and 
piracy on the &ea throughout I he: fourteenth and Fifteenth cen- 
turics jeopardized Sea-borne rommercc tot* much to make it prof¬ 
itable. By 1500 the Hanseatic League had shrunk to ils original 
dimension and its original members, LiiU-ck, Hamburg, and 
Bremen* 

Xevn 54 * splendid as die Hanseatic League, die Swiss Confcdera- 
liou* which arose at ihe same lime, proved mure capable of sur¬ 
vival. The dnee Eorest cantons that made up the nm leus of modern 
Sivii/trLn 3 14J were I ri, Sch>vY? f and Umerwaldeii lying in the very 
heart of the Alps. I heii position enabled them to control the St. 
Gottltard Pass (completed in 1237), the most direct, even if most 
difficult, route between Germany and Italy, a real triumph ul me¬ 
dieval engineering. As the SL GtuihanJ slow ly approached cpmpk- 
thuL Frederick I I In 123), w ith an eye eg the future, look the canton 
o! Lri under his immediate authority and granted tire freemen a 
charier; in 1240 die emperor granted a similar charter to die free- 
men of Schwy/. In 12'J\ d ie two cantons united with Unier Walden 
for ^ protection against their aggressive Habsburg neighbors- In 
im this con federation was confirmed by Henry VIL who also wished 
u> preserve control of the pass between Germany and July. The 

1 Fnr iKIy rr^n (lie llama in Lcwufcm wm known as the St*hlh#f ur Steel 
\*ul r where F-iigh*1i wort! diau^tl hands (or Cfemun Iron. 
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legend of William Tell is awrilicd u> die years between 12D I and 
1309. 

folding constantly with the I labs lungs, they won their first great 
victory at .VtoTgyvten in I Ilia, and their power grew steadily as they 
were joined by five oilier cantons (Zurich. Luzern. Bern. Zug. 
(darns) . Before ihc end of ilic century they definitely established 
their Freedom from Austria in ilic battle of Sempadt (1H85). Theft 
pifcemcn here acquired a European reputation, which the Swiss 
lajritaltzed on lor hundreds of year*. 

Very little that liap|ieiicd in Germany in the fifteenth century 
attracted general European interest. The most important events 
were related to Church reform, the Hussite heresy. and the re 
ligious unrest which were symptom.!lie of the ReformatuWt in the 
neM century. Highly significant lor the ixiliiii al future of Europe, 
however, were the rise of the house of Htihen/olktit and the per¬ 
manent acquisition of the imperial title by die Ha takings, Frederick 
of Hu he ii ml lent, dll’ founder of the house, was a cousin of Rudolph 
of Hahshurg and had a hand in his election. In Ml5 the Emperor 
Sigisimmd invested another Frederick—a favorite name in the i in- 
henwllern house—with the Mark of Brandenburg, the electoral 
vote, and the office of archchaniberkiiu. all as a reward ho his assist' 
mire in securing the imperial title.' f» 142S Sigismmid also invested 
Frederick ihc- Warlike (of die house i.r Wet tin) Matgr-ivr id Mds 
sen. with the eleeioial Duchy of Saxony (WitIClibtigi A ttinlury 
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Liter diese two houses (HohenstoHcm and Wetlin) were destined to 
play an important role in the Protestant Reformation. 

Even more significant was the permanent and hnal acquisition of 
die imperial crown by tile Habsburgi- Sijjismund. die last emperor 
ot the house of Luxemburg, was suixeetkii by his son in-law, Albert 
of Habshurg (1439-1440) and he in turn was succeeded by his 
• oudu. FredcrkL III ■; 3440-1493)< whose desiciidaius iult>d die em¬ 
pire as long as die empire lasted. The reign of Frederick III wa* die 
longest in Tenuait history. Lind in ill rlitse fifty-three years he did 
only one (long—fit- arranged die marriage of his soil, Maximilian, to 
Mary* Duchess of burgundy. 
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A G REAT modi'm h istorian has written: "The history of (lie 
Middle Ages, is Lhc history of the Latin Chinch." 1 in the ijiir* 
teenth rent11ry Lite Church and the papacy reached the height of 
power and mtliority. i lie papal monarchy was the most impiling in¬ 
stitution in the world. Even if the attribution of divine foundation 
WL-re to lie left out of consideration. the Roman Chureh ami the 
pajiacv. which are insepuable, would yet constitute one of [he great 
institutions known to history. 

In form the Roman t .atholic Church was and is like a pyramid, 
its priesthood rises in dignity and authority through graduated 
stages fit rank from priest to popc T who is ihe ape* of the cedesiasti- 
cal structure. The whole body of the clergy together constitute the 
hierarchy, in which those of each rank direct or control and have 
authoiin over the niemlter^ of the rank immediately below them. 
Naturally the number of clergy in each grade of the hierarchy is 
diminished with the increase of authority. The pope alone possesses 
the plenitude of power (filcuifudo pottsiniii) In ascending order 
i lie hierarchy is composed o! priests, deacons, archdeacons, bishops, 
arrhbishops, and finally the pope/ 

“ R - l - l>fW,Ir - lUmtmlion* „f Medieval Th»v K bt. p. 2. 

1 be tunUnab are not exceptions: they ;irc riiniiHElv sdmmimaiivc ui 
tKou ul tfie papacy jtnl qoi necessarily—,at Iran in the Middle Ages—bating 
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The whole wide area of Romaivaiid-Laim Christendom wai di¬ 
vided into dioceses, each governed hy a bishop- 1 he origin ol the sys¬ 
tem, therefore* although nf course ttot the spiritual nature of the 
episcopal offic e, goes back to the Roman im j>crial form of administra¬ 
tion. The bishop** diocese usually was the territory of the civitas. As 
need of greater centra libation of the .Church was fclti in the seventh 
century the metropolitan bishop or d rch bishop appeared, whose urch* 
diocese corresponded io some former province of the Roman Empire * 1 * 
and comprehend*d several contiguous dioceses. Every cathedral, 1 dint 
U. the official or see of Llie bishop, Itaci its stall of officiating clergy 
of different degrees—archdeacons, deacons, prebendaries. canons col* 
Icctively denominated the "chapter." "I lie lowest members of the 
hierarchy were the thousands of parish priests whose parishes, in 
country* and town, were the smallest administrative units of ecd«i- 
astital administration. In the countryside in die Middle Ages rural 
parishes of ten were identical with the manors of the proprietary 
nobles, or Hie v i 1 lage-nianor-prisli. 

The diiiies of a bishop were of a spiritual and temporal nature. 
The appointed services of die church and the whole body ol the 
clergy in his diocese une under his jurisdiction: it Was his duty io 
see that worship was regularly and decently celebrated, that the 
sacraments were reverently administered, that canon law was sus¬ 
tained, that discipline was imposed when necessary upon both clergy 
and laity, and that the morals nf Jus community were protected and 
evil conditions suppressed or a 1x^1 isited, I he cathedral schools were 
generally Itctier than those found in the monasteries within the 
diocese, and the parochial schools were the only grade schools which 
the Middle Ages had Mm the tenth century the monasteries ahan* 
dotted their former "outer" schools for children of the neighbor¬ 
hood, and only children who were oblates. that is those given by 
their parents to the monastery to lit brought up as monks- were 
accepted lor instruction. 

The temporal responsibilities of due bishop were of two kinds- 

xiiken hflly orders for qualilkaiinn. Innocent III was a fardirnl ta-hen clctlcd 
pope in 1 I9H but had m he made a priest before he toiild Iwrartr pipe, .More¬ 
over, the caul in*] pi ilicnuckei nrr timhirly of duee nmi^ cardinal prices, 
cn rdi ri j J -il^icdi i t o nl i ii :i I -lii shops, 

4 From ilir C-rcck word ralAf^ra, sscat Thr word caihednil i" dcfinmm-iic 

l lie iliLirrh building K( cal let I, it a ilcrivnl fbcrc ii never but one 

c.uticdrd in .! iliotcw. Gmnary to widespread npinirm ihe cathedra! is nm 
^Ikjvs iI n" ^reatcit or nimt mafiJiifif p os church in dte dimc-Hf. In K.nrrte Ss. 
John Uicmn k iht caihcdrat. iiUlOTgh St. Peter* hif swpasv.t it hi tin iod 
grandeur s-p in London Wenmittjter Abbey b marc venerable In the popular 
inind ih.m St. PjijI's. 
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Hie firs* entailed management of flic property and revenues of die 
i him h in his diocese. The second arose trom lib feudal obligations, 
whether a* suzerain or vassal, and often lx>ih together. In this tuner 
rapacity he administered justice, collected taw*, waged war in fill- 
hi hi k l th of his military service to his oven lord, and was sliil on dij> 
lomatk missions, in the feudal period the art of war was an im- 
portnnt episcopal ammipJisJimem and* especially altei the crusades* 
an almost consecrated form of service.. The prowess of the French 
bishops and of the papal legates cm these adventurous campaigns he- 
(ame proverbial. Among other duties of every bishop were visitation 
of liis diocese from lime to time, an onerous duty, for it entailed 
much hard travel and exposure lo the weather, tedious inspection, 
and examination of ignorant, negligent, or wayward priest*. .\i 
certain seasons the bishop convened the higher tiergy of his diocese 
for a synod. "When the clergy of Several dhu eses met, usually at the 
ciill of an archbishop, inch a Wly was known as a provincial conn- 
t iL" In die early Middle Ages preaching rested lightly upon the 
bishops, aiirl the little dial was done outside of the pat ishes was per¬ 
formed try members, of the dmpter. Only alter what social psychol¬ 
ogists rail the "group mind" or "community mind" developed in 
the eleventh century through die association* for the Peace ol God* 
ihe guild, and. atxive all, the crusade* did die bishop* lake to preach- 
ing more and more. and. although they always wrote in Latin, they 
preached hi the popular tongue. Sermon* in the Middle Ages per¬ 
formed the himtion id die newspaper and the radio today. They 
were copied and circulated a* pamphlets at markets and fairs. The 
great issues of Chimli reform, of die strike between the emperors 
and the pope*, and the events and issues born of the crttsadcs were 
thus presumed to the people. 

AH these multifarious duties and activities of die medieval priest- 
class from highest to lowest were subordinate in importance to the 
supreme office of die Roman Chorde indeed that for which it was 
founded and lo which U has urialteralily and inalienably adhered, 
Ha ruck l ^ ie ad on (list ration am I enforcement of die sacra men is. The 
sacramental system is die very mrc and marrow of die Church, by 
whh h and for which it lives and has its being. The seven sacraments 
arc fl) baptism: |2) confirmation: (%) eucharist. the celebration 
of the Last Supper in die mimimmaiiun of which die bread and 
wine are riot regarded as sacred symbols, as among die Protestants, 
bm, by the miracle of immubBiamiation. the substance of these two 
dements is transmuted into the vm Body and Wood of Christ, 
nothing of die bread and wine remaining except the apjjearnnre: 

1 An oecumenical geneta| council amid be summoned □ nly hy papal uiuhomy. 
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(4) penance, involving "'contrition, confession, satisfaction, absolu¬ 
tion 1 \5) extreme unction* <>i t lie sacrament given to t he dying, 
die blessed <ul being applied by the priest in the head, hands. feet, 
and client of die recipient- These five sacraments are i*\ universal 
application and common to every dh list fan person. 1 lie other two 
sacraments are fin marriage, and (7} holy emterfe by which is meant 
the assumption of priest Iv office and auilioriiy, which is always con- 
1 erred by a bishop by the imposition of Ins hands upon the head of 
the recipient in ordination or coiutcmtioiL Part oT this ceremony 
was the tonsure, although die tonsure was worn by all clerics and 
not limited to those who had taken holy orders. 

So fat tve have considered the secular clergy only. It is ro be re¬ 
membered, however, that the monks of many different orders tori’ 
srMined ihe regular clergy so faded because they lived under reguhe 
or rules, like the Ikmedii line Rule in the Roman Church or the 
Basilfan Rule in die Creek Church. Monastic ism as a religious ideal 
and an ecclesiastical form of living rapidly increased in the twelfth 
and diiitcciUh centtiry, so math so that these centuries have been 
described as the Mimetic Age as well as the Age of Scholasticism* 
It remdres a distinct effort of thought on the part oT most people 
today to undeniiand the widespread and intense appeal which mon* 
astir ism made to die medieval miml In France alone as early a* the 
tenth century there were i-I3 monasteries, and doubtless the same 
proportion might be found in other countries. Most of these, it is 
true, were not large and some were very small but on the other 
hand many of them were very great and imposing. The growth of 
monastic institutions in the succeeding centuries wras tremendous. 
In France atone there were 702 monasteries in the twelfth century* 
Order after order was founded, either as a reproach to the corrup¬ 
tion of the- old orders or with the purpose of establishing higher 
idents. AH exemplified a constant reform of Benedictimsm. 

1 lie most austere of ihese was the Carthusians, founded by Bruno 
nf Cologne (died 1101). the mother house of which was situated in 
the wildest region of the French Atjis near Grenoble* “built almost 
above ihe clouds and very near to God * 1 Pious legend relates that 
in the spring of 1084 the Bishop uf Grenoble dreamed a dre am in 
which he ^iw tin- seven stars fall from heaven and come to rest at 
his feet. Afterwards the seven stars row and crossed a range of bare 
mountains to settle again m the Ik sen of the Grande Chartreuse. 
At the very moment when die bishop was pondering the meaning 
ot this vision seven travelers appeared, These were the seven u>- 
» Dun fturiruiitr cuiiffeuon h mi a aauaiuciit, as aninj' nippose, but a function 
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founders of the Carthusian Order—Si. Bruno and six companions* 
St. Bruno explained lu the bishop dial he and his companions wert 1 
in $earch «f a retired spot where they might worship Got I in solitude. 
41 J know," replied the bishop. "Cod has just shown me the place." 
Soon die little company were toiling up the narrow footpath. Thus 
was rounded the Carthusian Order anti its mother house. The Car¬ 
thusian “lifc of solitude is not. however, a life of isolation/ 1 Its 
t hief aim is contemplation. Hence m insistence upon austerity* ah- 
sunenne from all flesh foods, frequent and lung lasts, and sudden 
rousing from deep sleep. Only sudi manual work is undertaken as is 
"necessary for health or merely useful, hut always in keeping with 
tlie teligimis life/' J he Carthusian did nut lalmr in the fie I (hi He 
worked alone in his cell, 

Th© must widespread and influential of the new orders was that 
of the Cistercians founded in 1098, the first seat of which was at 
Citcaux in Frtndt Burgundy. In western France in the First half 
of the twelfth century the Order of Foiiievranlt spread over the 
Angevin provinces and Poitou, and its abbey church ai Fontevnudt 
was the burial plate of the Pbnlagenetsu Henry 11 and Ids queen, 
IdeanoT of Aquitaine, and Richard I lie there. 

Inevitably the growth of monastic ideals and practices reacted 
upon the life of she secular branch of the clergy. Cathedral chapters 
were caught in the coils ol monaaticism; the anions, who previously 
might have lived around the cathedral in ilicir own houses, were 
compelled to dwell together under rule* of behavior like die monks, 
from which circumstance they were known as regular canons, lit 
addition* semi monastk associations were formed ol so<aBed col¬ 
legiate canon*, chief of which were die Augustinlans and the Pre- 
monsttaiensian^ 1 the latter founded by the German Not bel t of 
Xaiitert in 1119 in a marshy trail near Hum in France. A strictly 
English order rtf Augustinian canons wan the Order of Seiuprmg- 
ham H established in 1131 by Gilbert of Scmpnngham til Lincoln¬ 
shire, and as hiaiiized as that of Fontevraidt in France. 

Most of these new communities, whether of monks or canons 
dcvoLed themselves to toi^iant and formal worship and ^ivt little 
attrition to anything else. The Cistercians were more socially 
minded. as well as zealous in religion. In organization and spirit 
ibcy were a reflect ion of die age. Unlike Climy, which was a eeu^ 
trali/ed, monarchical!) ruled order, die Cistercians were modeled 
after feudal form, The mother house was "overlord" of those houses 

JSi Norberi claims! that ihe spot (ku&cn wa* pnimed am tymrmfimlTalttm) 
to him by an ai^d which he taw in a viwon. Hence the iuuxic. 
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which it established, which were its "vassals, and similarly every 
house I tad supervision over sw.li oilier houses as it established, T~be 
relation was like that of sii/ctaiii and vassal in die feudal world. 

Another difference between Cluny and tliteaux was that the former 
was an aristocratic order, to whith only sons t>! nobles were ad¬ 
mitted. The Cistercians, on the other hand, were largely recruited 
from ihe lower classes, the peasantry and bourgeoisie, in consonance 
with the period when, serfdom wsls breaking flown, towns and town- 
life emerging, and social consciousness of the masses increasing. 

The Cistercians were great agtictil turn lists, and the work which 
they performed in redeeming swamp lands, in < leaving forests, and 
in improving farming methods and breeds cattle ami sheep was 
of immense social and economic benefit, l liic actual labor of suih 
enterprises was not, however, done by the monks but by the lay 
brothers,” peasants from farm and byre "who followed a simplified 
religious routine" but who were wholly illiterate and were never 
permitted to sing in the choir or take part in the services. These 
lay brothers did not dwell in the monastery itself but in community 
in the granges of the abbey. 

Although the Cistercians did much lor economic improvement 
and social relief, they were often indifferent to education ami at 
first actually hostile to ail. They reproached Cl tiny for promoting 
architecture, painting, and sculpture, as well as for its magnificent 
ritual, its beautiful and impressive music, and its rich library. Ihe 
Cistercians like the later Puritans, abhorred pictures, statuary, 
and stained glass windows. Their churches had whitewashed walls 
and no decoration whatsoever, Cistercian service-1 woks were with¬ 
out illumination or any colored inks or pigments. No jewels, silk 
curtains, or cushions were visible. Crosses were made of wood, 
painted white* candlestick* were made of iron, i lie ornamentation 
and elaborateness of Hotnanestjue and of t »i atliic .m hito lure drove 
St. Bernard to tiny, To him such things were profane and wholly 
incompatible with monastic ideals. 

It would 1>e far from the truth to assume that all there different Mf./uuth 
kinds of clergy dwell together or side by side in arnity. i here was ™dn 
intense rivalry, jealousy, and bickering among diem. Many secu¬ 
lars abominated the monks who uviprocntwl the sentiment. I.very 
OT( | Lr was :l rival of every other order for endowments of land and 
for influence and authority. Monks aspired to bee unit- bishops, 
width the scciilas clergy regarded as an invasion When .1 secular 
was elected pope. the seculars everywhere rejoiced; when a monk 
became pope, the monks rejoiced. Eugtnim Ills election, whith 
he owed to the influence of Ins friend St. Bernard, filled the Civ 
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icrdans with jov. SimilnrK ihe Benedictines were jubilant when 
Hadrian IV became jxipe. 

I he supreme governing authority over this vast and complex 
ecdesiasiiral symem was the pope* In ilie pontificate fif Innocent IN 
fl J9S—121$) and his ntecc&ars in the thirteenth century. the j>;ipn.1 
power readied its height in both a spiritual and a temporal ca¬ 
pacity. rhe Church as an organic instilution was constituted in the 
bishops, each one of whom was its thief representative within his 
diocese. Alt fa is i icps w r em immediately and directly responsible to 
the pope, who alone h:ul authority to summon 4 general cornu iL as 
Alexander 1 i I summoned the Third Latcrim Council in 1179. ami 
Tnm>icut summoned the Fourth Liteian Council in I2l5 h which 
was an ended by 112 bishop and over fllKl other dergy, secular and 
regular* riietiretidally the formula t ion and determine lion of ec¬ 
clesiastical dogma reposed in the council, but practically all itn- 
portaut decisions were in the hands of iht pope. The pope had his 
cabinet and his secretaries Lite a secular ruler lor the execution 
and expedition of ecclesiastical administration. 

This tab fuel w as the College of Caiflinak the ablest or TOGS! 
lavoied ol whom also were papal state tit ties in the curin, the col¬ 
lective Lemn applied to all governments of the Latvian, which lat¬ 
ter palace and rwt the Vatican, was die seat of pa|>al admitibtm- 
tioti/ In the thirteenth century there were three fully developed 
de|Kirinn uts or secretarial bureaus: die chancery for diimccllcrv i, 
tlte j>enitemiary P and the camera. Every' official document or bull 
emanating Iron] the papacy was formulated in and issued from the 
chancery, whose cardinal-secretary was die most important of all 
die papal official* The penitentiary was die central office in Rome 
whh li dealt wills die punishment imposed on those guilty of grave 
sin*: the grand penitentiary was the cardinal presiding over this 
bureau. The camera (Latin for chamber or large and lofty vaulted 
room) was the papal chamber of accounts, answering to the Eng¬ 
lish exchequer court- 

The pope kept In contact with the Chnrdi at Luge not onh by 
continual correspmdente with every bishop' hut alio by requiring 

flic Vaiifan Itfcinic ilsc p:ipal capital tlnnng the lulbn Reniiscrnff- 
* Since slic pnmilinifi: <4 Iiukkcih III iftv p-ip! rqjistm d con t*|K induce 
IIHe ijeeu proved dni The V,afcan archive* contain over 2000 of 

ihtMT vrjhimr- I oi tin! yt'.irs I.k. [iv l’<: n tm ..ml IJPU -inti pmlialjh .i> many more 
Iot thr nifidcTri period* The imiiijjrr of iep*tatc lifKiuJirnti an the iq^ijicn runs 
jma rhynMEirh Urmir=icc V1LI itnied 63.470 hull* in m r nnfjk year I29!> and 
I Lr?r. in 1302. [ hr Rrgjurr n{ John NX!I for the tin* year hi* pontifical? 
lilb twelve lui^e u4umr> XVint of the papal reginm suite IM have Uteri puk- 
lislidL aid few ol ibem even nudird as yet* 
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every bishop at stipulated seasons or muter immediate summons to 
come in Rome, always a long -uni expensive journey often accom- 
panted by hardship, Further still, from the time Gregory \ T1 
{ 1073—IfljBS) special ambassadors of the pope known a* legates 
were sent abroad and sometimes resided for years in a particular 
country; the legates were endowed with pleni patens i ary power* 

These legates almost invariably were cardinals detached I mm the 
College for the purpose. 

The administrative system of the medieval Church was largely 
a system of checks and balances The popes placed the secular 
clergy against the regular clergy, and vice versa; archbishops against 
bishops and deacons against bishops or the reverse:; and every mon¬ 
astic order against other monastic orders; and finally the papal 
legates were the pope** own hands, as it were, in every cmitnry. 

Even factions within the College of Cardinals were thus neutralized. 

An asuue |>ontiff exercised his supreme authority rarely and spar¬ 
ingly. util™ there was a crisis. 

Hie revenues of the papacy from the twelfth century onward r^pnt w* 
grew enormously. Even as early as the pontificate of Leo I X. (10-18- 
105J) the papacy hail an official hanker. The oldest of these rev¬ 
enues was liter's Pence, a voluntary contribution of the faithful 
paid annually to the papa] treasury fur religious and < hariiablc pur¬ 
pose* Gregory VII invented the census, an amnia) payment for 
papa] protect!oil against violence in the hardest age of feudalism. 1 
The papacy exacted a fee—usually a very laTgc one—from every 
bishop upon his appointment. Theoretically this teas the emire 
revenue of the diocese of the new incumbent during the first year 
ol his admin titration. Actually it was nut as much as dial, but it 
was always heavy.* "T he revenues arising from the jicniicniial sys¬ 
tem accrued immediately to the local church, but a pro]x>rtiuii ol 
all diocesan -revenues. I lowed into ihc papal coffers- Appeals ol ec¬ 
clesiastical causes From the bishops courts to Rome were luctatiw 
sources id income, since the fees evaded at every mm were stag¬ 
gering. Disjtcnsaiiom ur relaxations or suspensions of ecclesiastical 
law in favor of a particular person, for example, to marry within 
the prohibited degrees of consanguinity, woe costly exemptions 

3 tn 1192 tfae cardinal camera ritu Centlm. later Pope lionomrs. Ill - miripffccl 
ihr liber tetmum or Hook of the Ctmm. from which we know how gie.ii 
1111 ■ ol Llii&zcienuc amounted i" nr ihe rod nt the iwrlJik teniim 

h, ihe case ol vltv rirh MSB lit*- tuii^ac, Cur nonuple, it wa* -* Fonutie. 

M;.nv a hithoii was iirnipdfefd to «tU or l*> rtmrtgpiKe hi* private pmpen* or 
lhat nl hi* family, or to vrvk loaiiu from h is friemb in order io pa* the attmict 
jliini Emin nf llis Office). 
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which unlv ilit, 1 ven rich could afford. It was against ilie canon laiv 
for a Churchman to hold more than one Chinch oHtcc, hut the pojwa 
often waived the prohibition. Mich practice being known as plural- 
ism. The traffic in pluralities was a material revenue. John Man¬ 
sell, chancellor ol Henry ill ol Kngland, held nineteen Church 
offices at the same time. How much the pope received for his cits- 
peusaiiou is dlfhcnlL to say. Indulgences became a prolific source 
of the papal in tome after the crusades. 1 

As the head of the Church, the jkjjic seas responsible for its doe* 
trine as it was being defined in die twelfth and thirteenth celtr 
tunes, h was no m < idem dial the clearer anti closer formulation of 
theology which was Iitm expressed in the Sen truces of Peter Lorn- 
bard, a professor in Paris in the middle of the tw tilth century, co- 
inettled with the hist intense manifestations of heresy since the 
Apostolic Age. The two movements were dosely related: as the 
Church more accurately defined its dogmas and liaidenrd its policy 
of compelling belief, the greater grew the protest against il. These 
new heresies found am:h large popular followings that the Church 
was alarmed. Added to fear of religious revolt was feat of social rc- 
'olr. Heretical ideas were used as means of expression cf a social and 
economic discontent that threatened the whole social order. 

I wo groups of heretics seemed particularly dangerous. Peter 
Waldo was a well-to-do merchant of Lyons, a simple and religious 
minded man. who aliout 1170. shucked by ihe w t nidi incss and the 
riilies of the Church, began to preach that the Church must return 
lo apostolic simplicity and poverty if it would recover the purity 
of its pristine spirit. His followers, as one might expect, were 
latgely drawn Imm the lower classes and the jxxir, who were at¬ 
tracted by Waldo's idealization of poverty. The Waldr nniam were 
also called the Poor Men ol Lyons. The Bishop of Lyons and then 
the papacy took alarm at this attack upon m Usiastiral property 
and the great wealth of the Church, t heoretically and idealistically 
there niigln be virtue in poverty, bin the established Chinch has 
never manifested arty disjtosttion to renounce its wealth and re¬ 
turn in ’apostnlii jioveriy," Driven om of tlie towns, where they 
had lint found support from the working classes, the Wahlensiaus 
found refuge in small villages in Provence and Piedmont, where 

1 \n indiOjEeuce h. ifKwituZfy. “* mniwmr nr mltictioti nf punidiiatfit due 
for sins, granted chmuRh the (Hiurcfi and dfr(tc4 fjiy fin- in Unite merit* ol 

r hrwr .ind die mi pirn hum lam mrnts of ifti- Mints, wltirli . hdd ro n lease 

ihn>,. win, iiiti Mb nI._ji h. i^fi| them Imm purr ul lii, pi-imd of pmgJlory, 
isliiih ilrcy would utbi-rui* timler^n. I’h* Pniwnaf thrimuan vf the C«g- 
t‘*t> rii. II, t:. WslJ, Oxfllllt Jjud Nd» Yo(V, J’jXi 
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many of die peasantry embraced the move-man. Here for ten- 
nines thr Waldcnsian Church preserved a fugiuve existence. In 
die sixteen til and seventeenth ic-nuirics it was j xi i i t. 1 1 5 penectited bv 
the dukes of .Savoy in whose territories it was widely spread. 1 he 
Protest am Church in fuiy today is descended from the Waldensians. 

Far different hi teaching and lai more formidable tir Catholicism Athtgeiuiam 
was the sect of thcCatharists. whose name was dcrlveil hum the Greek 
wold iaihutos —pine, clean, I his points to a l.>tacCO^)ricntiil origin. 

Its spread can be obscurely traced from the Orient westward unde) 
various name's—Paulicians in Asia Minor, Bogomils in the Balkans, 

Fatnrini in Lombardy, and finally Alhigensians in France, In the 
twelfth century the Catharists were most numerous and most >n- 
llncnii.il in the diocese of Albi in the south of France, although 
they had a strong foothold in Champagne. the RI line lands, and 
Flanders. The Catharfst doctrine was a medieval form of andem 
Persian and Gnostic dualism, The antithesis between good and evil 
was strewed to an extreme, God was the God of good; Satan was 
the god of evil. Matter was evil, and therefore the purists among 
the C&tharott advocated celibacy and deplored marriage. The 
/jrr/rcfr among them, their priests and teachers, abstained, too, 
from the eating of flesh and were vegetarians. Blood was a thing 
abhorrent to them. Hence llieii rejection of the sacrifice ol Christ 
upon the cross, the eudiarist. and the tv hole Christian scheme ol 
salvation. Flic CatharisLs were not Christians at all, and ibis is 
what so excited the alarm ,11111 be of die Chim b, They taught that 
one mud save luuijclt I>y growth in perfection, they did not be¬ 
lieve in hell or purgatory. Their cousolatnentum or communion 
meal was consolatory aiui not expiatory. Strikingly (Oriental in na¬ 
ture was the Catharist belief iliat one's soul at death entered into 
the body of some animal inosi like hiu», Lliencc to |*ass through 
cycle after cycle of transmigration until by a pnxess towards per¬ 
fection at last ii might become perfect. 

Uke the Waldcnsians at ihe same time, the Catiiaiists at tirsi were 
recruited from the lower industrial classes in the towns, but in time 
many of the feudal aristocracy adhered to them, notably the counts 
of Toulouse, who for years gave them protection in their terri¬ 
tories. They became localized in densest numbers in Albi, in spite 
of the opposition of the bishop. The noblesse ofu-ii supported the 
Cal harms as a protest against the growing |*.<litic»l F™ tlie 
Church which was trespassing more and move upon secular an- 
thority. 

Persuasion and threat alike faded to make live Catlumsts abandon 
their religion. At last, in Vm, when the papal legate was assassi- 
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narcd by ontf of the count's rjvcr/eslnus knights for having cxtom- 
rmmicaLcd Raymond VI of Touknise-—u disservice to him com- 
parable to the murder of riinmas h Bcckct by Henry lh over- 
jfca.Eoii'i servitors—Innocent HI ordered the extirpation of the Caih- 
%rim by a crusade. 

J lie French king, Philip Ajypsu^ protested iHnt the Count of 
Potilouse was a grand vassal of the crown against whom the cru- 
.s:jde was. unlawful. In leas the count were hrst tried and condemned 
in the royal court by a due process of lau* the king argued* the 
pope* had no right to dispose of French fiefs so summarily, How- 
ever, Philip Augustus was unable to restrain the movcmeuL The 
leader of tire first AlbigensLait Crusade (there was a second in 1223- 
1220. was the notorious Simon de SUmtiun. 1 From 1209 to 1215 
fire and sword devastated the Midi ( Too louse, Albi. Cas t e I naudary, 
Brains i. From the Rhone to Lhe Pyrenees almost every, or her town 
was made into a shambles; the cm miry side was reduced to a wilder- 
ness* oops srctc burned, vineyards destroyed, and e% F en the wells 
poisoned. At Mincrvc, Simon de Mont fort burned alive one hurt- 
rired .and iorty Catharists. I he fugitives from this inliuman inva¬ 
sion iled to Italy* to Handers, and to the Khiticbtnds. Prove 
culture, lhe richest, and moni variegated not only in France but 
in Furupe. was extinguished. The King of Ara-nn. who was lord 
of Montpellier and wh. came to the relief of Raymond, was sic- 
Teated in the Battle of Mu ret (September 12, 1213). Die lesser 
fiefs of the soutfiland were distributed by Montfort among Ids ltd 
Iiweis. I le took lur himself the comity of Toulouse: the jnijje 
tvis given the lily and county of Avignon: Raymond of Tunlouse 
preserved only the onnjuisate of Pro ten te. ami it w;u hi a condi¬ 
tion of ruin. 

I he success of the Allugemian Crusade enhanced the power of 
the papacy but morally compromised it. What Innocent III had 
condemned in tlic Fourth Crusade, that lie praciiced and approved 
m the Albjgensian Crusade. Fugitive groijfts of Catharists, prin- 
cijKiIlj in the fastnesses of the Pyrenees* survived until Lhe middle 
of the thirteenth century, hut in the end all were extirpated. 1 

Tile most effective instrument of die Church in achieving this 

. ^ a of die HU mm hr r vni the il:m^lit(( of 

r , l ,rt °* },c lutl viumtaiRiu'd in the .. Liml. 

wJwiivr hr had returned covered wnh blood and j.| u ry 

I hr nniJiiJjMu,, oj Cathamm h rh< great™ rtamphr in hUtorv of thr me- 

n T n ‘ l J ldl ^" M Mlcrc 3t * nf many retail religion*. even lime nf 

J.nrni, Lrijii 'OkI Kuhyio/.M in religion tixLiv. Hut li.mIK „ mus-e .if t .ihai iii 
bcliel or yrniice l t wa , utterly doomed, ruoi a ml taucli 
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suppression was the Inquisition, which established by Pope nr 
Gregory IX jfl 227-1241)* This was a system of ecclesiastical tribu- llon 
nats for tlie* detection and prosecution of heresy. 3 he ^tniid inquisi- 
tor was resident at C^rrassurme, mid ihere were deputy-inquisitors 
at Toulouse, Albi, and other citirs, They could not pronounce judg¬ 
ment without the presence of a certain number of ecclesiastical m 
lay judges. Since the Church could nut shed blood, the torture used 
for the extortion of evidence and u<d as punishment wu.h inflicted 
by the secular authority* The Inquisition* there lore, was a i o opeva- 
lion of the Church and the state. The process might be open or 
seLieC Sind tile wituenwcs known or unknown to the accused, who at 
first was permitted but later denied counsel. I he penalty was im¬ 
prisonment, usually for life, confiscation of property, or death 
often the first and second or the second and third imposed together* 

If condemned to death* the accused was executed by the secular 
arm. The Inquisition survived the Middle Ages and. indeed, was 
aggravated during the Reformation, when the Spanish Inquisition 
became notorious for its effectiveness and its cruelly. 

Almost all the mqmritors were Dominicans, They were an Order m* tkmM- 
of Preaching Friars/ who WCTC regular can on pi (and ioi hnualh. iztu * 
therefore, not monks) founded in 1£1 5 by Domingo de Ou/num 
(1170-1221). or St. Dominic, a Spaniard from Castile. The inter- 
lutiuiiaJ i harac ici of the Dominican Order was evident from the 
fiut. The hurieiis around Su Dontonk ivas ernnpowd of eight French¬ 
men, six Spaniards, one I-nglishmati. and one Portuguese. The 
rapid spread and enormous influence *»f the Dominican Order was 
very impressive* Within the century of its establishment it liad 
houses in every country of die Latin Church, even in Poland Den¬ 
mark, Greece, and the Holy Und. Hie muster of the papal palace 
lias always been a Dominican since I2IH. I he Dominican* have 
given three popes, mure than sim.v cardinals* and upwards of eiglu 
hundred bishops to die Church - 

Tin* primary purpose of die Dorttinitaii^ and the reason foi 
which they were i unit uteri* was u* com hut the Caiharui heresy < the 
spread of which alarmed St. Dominic. The pcrfccti among the Cath- 
urists were highly educated and astute theologians, and nothing 
rejoiced them so much as in discomfit the ( ailudic clergy in pub¬ 
lic argument. Accordingly the Ikmiininiui laid great stress on edu¬ 
cation and theology as prcpacnmnii. LhcLr other important activity 
wte preathing. The] were trained in public speaking and pulpit 
oratory ami they traveled two-and-two, preaching in the language 

3 Ppjmlarfy railed lUutk Friers. brause they ware 3 *ime habit and ^apuljir 
With a luh|i black iuumlir. 
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<?f the country io which they were scot whenever they found an 
audience inside or outside a church. In the universities their pro¬ 
fessors wrrr always among Lite most distinguished. 

The administrative urbanization of the Dominican Order—which 
die Franciscans imitated—differed from dun of any of the itinnasrit: 
orders mu! tiiiroduccd a new form. The whole territory of Latin 
Christendom was divided into " provinces." each under a "prmin 
cud" who had supervision over all die priories in the province. In 
each province there was an annual convocation, composed of repre¬ 
sentatives from each priory, and at longer intervals, usually from 
five to seven years, then- was the great convocation to which dele¬ 
gates ottne from every province. These representatives, whether for 
the provincial or die genera! convocation, were elected. As the Cis¬ 
tercians had incorporated feudal principles in their organi^Uon so 
the Piuntmcam incoiporatc the idea oi representation found also 
in the great secular assemblies of the time, ihc English Parliament, 
and the French Statcs-GcneraL Over the whole Dominican Order 
was the master-general who was elected in the convocation-general. 

Few contrasts are as striking as the difference between St_ Dominic 
:nid St. I minis 1182-T22G1, Jus coniemporarv and founder of the 
Franciscan Order. Dominic was an intellectual, whereas Francis 
v,-is an cmotioimjfcu The Christian religion,, to Dominic, connoted 
the knowledge of Cod as found in Christian theology'. To Francis* 
she Christian religion w:i% spiritualised imniomM,maoism, the prin¬ 
ciple and the practice of love and charily towards one s fdtowxnert. 
as enjoined by Jesus in the four Gospels. Dominic was highly edu¬ 
cated: Francis was hot. Every act of Dominic emanated from calcu¬ 
lated reason, St. Francis s even act was one of natural and spon¬ 
taneous enthusiasm. Do in ini- appealed to men's minds. Francis ap 
pt^aled to Lheir hearts. Il is diaractmstic that while Dominic worked 
among the higher classes of medieval sofiety P Francis sought out 
the poor. 

In the Apostolic Church poverty had been bodi a condition ami 
an ideal, a condition Jong since changed, although the idea! was 
si ill professed. In St* Francis's eyes a rich Church was a corrupt 
nml degraded one. St. Francis lunged for hoi v poverty-—the poverty 
of Jesus. Fie would reflect and reproduce all the beautiful features 
which constituted the Image of Christ, 

Sw Vrancis was the sou u[ a pnxspfTnm draper of Assisi, whose 
business often took him and his wares to the rich castles and cities 
itt Provence and Lailguedoc; Francis was brought up by his father to 
admire ihnt renaissance of poetic and artistic culture so splendid in 
southern frame until destroyed by the Alhigensiari Crusade, I he 
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boy had been christened John, bin his lather called him Francis 
oiiUii love for Frame and taught him Uitr Fremh language, or mure 
accurately the Provencal form oT it which was sj>oketi all the way 
from Fuscaiiy in Gaiakinhw Francis always kqu a taste for the |>oems 
and stories of sfnithmi Frantic. The influence of this romance uil- 
ture upon Francis ivas profound* but, after Eus sudden and marvel 
tuus conversion, tine rest in h became secondary to Eiis passional 
love lor his fellow men. 

Frauds was twenty-four years of age before his vision became 
clear. A short experience of knight errantly had disillusioned him 
of the joy in feats anus, \ sudden einuridnal revulurtim changed 
him into a crcnUufC of purity and sincerity. Ibessed in an old dual 
that had once belonged m his father's gardener, he lived alone in ^ 
hill made of branc lira, and at other dtrns hr made himself useful in 
the kitchen nf a monastery in txtum for his keep. So convirumg 
was his way, so persuasive bis pleading, so charming fits manner 
that soon several other young men ol Assisi, of very different social 
strata, joined him* When they were twelve in number—die num- 
her of the original apostles, they Went In Rome and Secured, the: ap 
prova 1 of Pope Innocent UJ. When Fluids sutldcnh left I'rnbria 
foi a year in join the ciusadc.% to visit Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, 
not as a soldier Inn as a missionary H, to chant the praises of God 
among die Mohammcflaris/' some of his folk iuvcts organized the 
order. Hie hard-headed pope, die former Cardinal Ugnlino, who 
had known Francis in his youtb. saw dearly that, without organs 
zaiiorr w ithout rites and observances and without studies- t Pic Grey 
Friars might degenerate into a ragged regiment of vagabonds and 
become a scandal. 

In spile of $t. Francis—who never wished u* found no order— 
a formal rule was adopted, Si, Frauds accqued it since it was sam- 
(ioned by die pope In the rule the ideal of absolute poverty was 
reconciled with die temporal possessions of the order by resorting 
to the fiction that the order was a holding company for the wealth 
which poured in upon die Franriscans but that they individually 
fwjssesscd nothing. Et was a com promise Lie I ween world necessity 
and idealism, which wmliiii a century split die Franciscans Into two 
groups, die idealists among diem being known .is the ‘'Spiritual 
Francis* ims T 

The Franciscans caught the imagination of Europe. They ap 
pealed to the lower classes among whom iEie> labnmJ. Their houses 
wcie always in the towns and generally situated in the sluim. So 
rapidly did the order increase licit at the fir si general chapter more 
than five thousand friars were present. In form of government the 
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Franciscan Order is similar to tiifu of the I )cm tin terms. having a 
mini^icr-gc Herat* preni races* and provincial nilerSj provincial as- 
scmbNcs, and ekciive representation. 

The Franciscans and Ihmiinkaiis revived the earlier missionary 
spirit of the Irish and English monks of the seventh and eighth 
centimes and were die ova tors of modern missions m Asia and 
Africa, They also—or rather St- Francis himself—exercised a very 
great influence iip.m ]Kw.dry anti an in the later Middle Ages, 

The Decline or the Papacy 

With all the advantage that the Church derived from sn effective 
a tribunal as die Inquisition* and from so vita! a new monastic con¬ 
tribution* ini successor of tnnoteni lit was ever so strong as he had 
been. Nor did the rain ol I he empire at Frederick li s death in 
12fifl reallv guarantee world supremacy to the pope. Many new 
forces which had oppmed the empire were forces which would op 
|-mse any chiint to universal Tide, and it was no accident that the 
temporal supremacy of die papacy did not tong out Iasi that ol its 
great rival, die medieval empire. 

[toutface Mil -1294—1 SQ2i> was die Iasi pope in die great tradi- Bwifscr nit 
lion derived from Gregory VII and so fully eniljodied iti In not cm 

1 Fraud* could read Freud). Unin P and Jfrmi.itr. nr PrmcntpL bill amid not 
WTiir ami was hiilignl in have a *rtTelary. Hr never pteceiided ir» be a scholar 
and, indeed. lead no ^reai .trfuiiralKm foe wluMlnri .usd whoiardiFp. He K it> 

Enunlic'' in dec higheM ;mi[ purcM i cum? of dm \mnl l If ne ver U*%i lib liking 
for idd French pDriioi mrnanres. Even .illrr he was vhhvemd, hi !ik heart he 

thought oF I tin isel S *% she paladin of hk liege latly, Poverty. who urz\ !n* 
ideal nl ai Bcanrkc was io Dame. T'o the end of liklifc he was a uwiW 

tbiLir—'"Gods imubacfnur." One day when □ novice :*skcd the saint, if devpiic 
his vn vr m pHsessi nnnhcng save the dotht* wliieh he voixr, lie miglli own * 
liank of pfcdim, Franck burst out and wbtd tlir young mori why be should w.t*h 
ut read hi* prayer* from a bool. 'Dhl the Ftnpemr Charlcmain m Roland cur 
Oliver, did she paladins* the heroes and she Luighii of old. content <hrm*Hre* 
ivitFi reading .\n' ihey Enugfit and nought and l.diorctl aiul hln! ;md ihnl u* 
gel dldv famous viemriev" 1 | p -H'ir\ .mil movie were impfraljcm and ctuiwilaiuai 

Fjieij. One dav heim; vetv i33 anil lempira nlv itikkcii wish bhiichicM. he 
i clj incii ;i mn kc iti* I ' pit ;i wakening, recued die magm/keni Hymn of ihr Sun 

which fa lik great contribution in Icdi.m litrralutr It k nhitmt juig;.. it> 

vs.ritih][ji id rialnrr but die orn \% the very symbol of the Mmi High. W hen 
on ebe verge of dealh. St. Frauds pkfccd Up ivfO *ikl* of wood ind* m -raping 
die one Upon the ocher ;is if ii were a viol, he rmproviicd xrng* in Ftmen^al. 

Si. Franck wa* the Hr^t halun pK-l m wriie io l hr vtmHiciitar. “Jlaif inventing 
* Jaifeungc iml ^rt in lull fteiwei, willcb in ajiochci hundred ytur^ vh.dl ^Filer 
its reddest imv u> Darite." On early Renaiffloce art, cspetkdy upon Ckum. 

Si. Frjnfis + s iiirtucntc was very gml. and tht incidents nf his life pirmdetJ 
thence* l»r painten and sculpiori bccund only in lullucnce to subject* drawn 
I mm ilit hi File, 
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ItL Resolved to rule as they had done, he sadly underrated the 
growth of mya) power and national states during the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, He was very successful in adding to his Family estates at the 
expense of other great Roman families like the Ckilonna* and lie 
expected victory over the kings of Frame and England to be no 
mure diffic ult. He was cruelly undeceived. 

In \2 l JA' v, hen liomfnce became pope. England and France were 
at war. tie offered to intervene, and die kings oF both countries 
declined his offer. He determined to coerce them by cutting off 
the subsidies they were raising for their war; and in 129B issued 
ihe first of a great series of bulls, Clrrids laicos (129$) , which for¬ 
bade any taxation whatsoever of Church property anywhere without 
the pope's consent ] dward I s reply was to declare the Church of 
England outside of die protec lion of the law, since the Church would 
pay nothing for the protection it got from government. Philip IV 
forbade die export of gold and other precious metals and jewels out 
of France, which effectively deprived die pope of Peter's Pence and 
all other revenues derived From die Church in Frame, 

An acrimonious cmres|xmdence between the kings and the pope 
culminated finally in IWl in the bull Umm Sum turn. "We declare, 
affirm, define, and pronounce that it is altogether necessary unto 
salvation lor every human creature to he subject to the Roman 
pontiff" Submission io papal authority was declared to he an ar* 
dele of faith. Philip replied by sending his minister, Njjgaret* 
actriss the Alps to seize Boniface and bring him to France for trial 
Ik- fore a general council of tin- ( hurdw NugartL was joined by 
Sciarni Cnlonji.c and they stormed the pojje^s palace at Auagui and 
arrested him. Ele refused |o yield to tliqir tcmis, and they released 
fnm in a lew <k,p. A mouth later (flctober 1303) he died, and the 
temporal supremacy of the papacy ended, 

[he victory of die Ling ol France over the papacy was mwhi 
demons! rated to the world. Pope Clement V removed the pajial 
enmi From Rome to Avignon on the Rhone in 1309 and there the 
[lopcv <aJl French’^ remained for nearly seventy years. The court at 
Avignon was luxurious, and increased papal expenditure required 
increased papal revenue. Fees for die appointment of bishops and 
abbots greath increased, and the fee-system was extended to almost 
every other office in the Church* Pluralities were lucraiive sources 
of revenue. The jHjjies enormously extended the appellate juris 
diction ol die H**1v See, so that cases which heretofore had got no 
hmJjci i ban the ImhopF to arts nou were remanded to [he rr mVi, 
in which die fees exacted were of a staggering magnitude. The ad- 
niinUlralive system at Avignon was a bureaucrat y% a maze of scab 
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and fees. The prodigal orculatiiin of indulgences was another source 
of revenue. 

Most comemporary ecclesiastical writers who condemned the cor¬ 
ruption uf the Church did not attack the office of the pipe or 
impugn hh authority or governing power hut protested against 
the corruption and abuses in the papal practice. Political resent¬ 
ment grew in lvugbud when the popes sustained the kings of Ponce 
during the Hundred Years' War by loaning them money winch the 
faithful in England paid into the papal coffers. 

Rome list 11 suffered terribly from die absence of die popes. II ie 
States of the Church were invaded, and patrimonies towns, and even 
provinces were seized* Rome and the Campagna IrrisLled with for¬ 
tified strongholds* The Colosseum, die arches of Thus and Severity 
die theater ht Man dIns, and other ancient imperial structures were 
converted into castles and garrisoned with lined soldiery. For some 
years the romantic Cola di RIenri maintained a Roman republic, 
but his success degenerated into excels and he was killed in 13 JVI 
by the furious populace- 

The medieval pojjcs were never popular with the Romans, but 
the people appreciated the value of the papal office to them Rome 
Was not a city of commerce or trade. It lived on the business brought 
to ihe curia and on the pilgrims who came to visit die shrines theft* 
All this prosperity vanished when ihe popes removed to Avignon*. 
Accordingly when Gregory XI died in Rome, the municipal of¬ 
ficials clapped the cardinals who find accompanied him into prison 
and dec. hired that they must elect a pojw who would restore the 
papacy to Rome. A mob from Tmteutt, where the lower work¬ 
ing class lived, invaded the residence of one of the Italian cardinals* 
to whom die leader said; "Si tier the death of Boniface VIIt France 

has been gorging herself with gold. It b time that we R.am had 

a chance.** The frightened cardinals were in a flutter of apprehen¬ 
sion, They were so divided that they could reach no agreement. 
QE the sixteen cardinal^ six were Italians, and onlv lour were pro- 
French- No party was strong enough 10 csmlnmd Lhc eleven votes 
required to elect a pojit. 

The clamor of the people of Rome who wanted a Roman or, at 
least, an Italian became so violent that the cardinals were terrified 
into a hasty election and chose the bishop of Bari, a mbje-ct of the 
half-French Angevin dynasty of Naples, who was not even a cardi¬ 
nal. He took the mime ol Urban VI. As soon a* released, the fright¬ 
ened cardinals, except five who remained in Rome, fled for their 
lives. The new pope hint sell remained in biding (or some time. 
Thirteen cardinals assembled at Anagni, after dec Uni rig Urban 
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Vi's election in valid as having been under compulsion, and elected 
Robert of Geneva who took the name ul Clement V'll. 

The religious and ecclesiastical allegiance oi Europe was thus 
divided between pope and anti-pope, although which was which no 
one could determine. One pope reigned from Rome* while the other 
from Avignon, Since neiilict |>opc would abdicate, the simple sulti- 
tion would have been that, when one of the rivals died, Ub parti¬ 
sans would have recognized the other as pupe H Instead, each party 
comintied to elect successors; thus the schism was prolonged for 
years, ant! Europe was split into two ecclesiastical obediences. The 
influence of Charles V of France was so great that he drew most 
of the Latin nations—as well as Scotland—to the side of Clement 
VU, .England, since she was at war with France* adhered to Urban 
VI. as did also the Emperor Charles IV arid most of tire German 
primes. 

Sincere Christians fth wounded in spirit and were sorely distressed 
over their salvation. Which Maamental system was effective? For 
each [Kipe declared the other to he am i-Christ, Urban VI died at 
Rome in 3 389, but the Roman cardinals lost no time in etecliUg 
the cardinal-bishop of Naples as Rom face IX. Five years later the 
dsHu ro a settlement seemed to he opened when Clement VII died 
flKH). Al the tnsitgation of the University of Paris, Charles VI 
of France sent a message to the cardinals of Avignon asking them 
to suspend the election of a new pope until some measures could 
l*c adopted in the imprest of reunion of the Chun h. Unfortunately* 
Peter dc Luna* Cardinal of Aragon* had already l*een elected. Bene¬ 
dict XI II and Boniface IX fared each other as rival pipes, and the 
* hum was continued. Boniface l\'s pontificate was one of slnmic- 
kss covetousness and mttic in church officer Mb successor, Inno¬ 
cent VU. made a gesture for the tetmmation of the schism to Benc- 
dirt XML but neithei tt>ok a step towards its auomplbhmem. When 
Innocent di-c^l in 14Q6* the Roman cardinals made a half-hearted 
overture to the French cardinals with a view io cmiipcalng the dif¬ 
ferences. The agreement provided that the new pope should be 
bound to resign in event ol the two colleges of cardinals demand¬ 
ing it irt order to promote the concord of die Church. On thb con 
ditidii Gregnri Xll was elected. Savona, near Genoa, was chosen 
as the place for conference. In ! 107 the anti-pope (if lie was ami- 
pipe) arrived there, but Gregory XtT refused tu come. 

By ilib rime the deadlock had prevailed so long and the issue 
u:| S so intense thai the University oT Paris prr>[Htfed that a geninal 
council hr called to settle it. In H09 a scl f-const in i led synod„ which 
called Itself a “coundL" met at PUa, declared the dept rai lion of 
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both popes, and clot-ted Alexander V, the Cardinal of M i Inn. who 
was an old man. He died within a year and was succeeded by John 
XX1IL There were now liner |xipes> "One tor each Person of the 
Trinity/* ii was said by a blasphemous Italian wit, 1 lie Faculty of 
the University of Paris* led by its noble-minded anti scholarly rec¬ 
tor, Jean Gcrson, had long been arguing: that the ™*le solution of 
the schism was for a General Council to lie convened* Bui who 
could call it? Since Gregory Vll’s time only the pope luid authority 
to summon a General Coll Util. But among three popes, which one 
w r as the pipe? Until that question was settled* no council could be 
said to have legal validity. Tins had been the defect with the 
i oundl" of Pisa. The Emperor Sigisnumd finally called the council. 
grounding his auihority to do so on the action ol Constantine who 
had called the Council of .Niiaea in a d* 325. 

t he Council of Constance 1 1414-3 417) has always been rect- 
uned as the seventeenth General Gmimil. Ils fit si act was to de¬ 
pose John XXI11- Gregory X1L who had been deposed at Pisa, 
alxlicatetL There remained Benedict XIIX who refused to submit 
m ihe Council, but was deposed/ 

Before do ling a new pope, the council considered the problem 
i)i a viriileni heresy rampant in Bohemia, where John Huss had 
siLj^tandally adopted the views of Wydif. John W*jixlif (died 1384> 
an Oxford professor, had opposed the pope at Avignon on political 
grounds, and then broke away from Church doctrine and became 
a heretic in the Jjrst year of the Great Schism (1378 k Wydif held 
ih at Church and state are independent, that each ts supreme in its 
sphere, and the Church had no right to lord it over the sure* lire 
Bible was the fundamental source ol the Clmrch. There was no 
warrant for the doctrine of die Petrine supremacy in die Mew Testa¬ 
ment. Canon law and tradition were without authority. For use by 
hi* Lollard preachers mid hi order to make the Bible an open 
lunik to the people, Wydif tinitiated die Vulgate into English, 

John Hus*. rector of die University of Prague, winch the Fair 
per or Charles IV had established in IMS, was inspired by WyclilX 
writings and preached hh tlirnfogual and poHtinil dsn trines. He 
added only one new demand to Wydif s teaching*—that Ihe laity 
should have the right to partake of die wine of die communion 
service and not die wafer only. This was known as die Uiraquist 
doctrine, or communion In each (uttrque —each) element of die 

i He? mired lo hh anrrtrml rMttau ji Luna in Aragnn and when lie left 
Violin! lie look hearty onc-baP nl Oie rich papal library wiih him. He died in 
hi* ninciinh year (H£f) P ifill rbimiti- to Ik pope and ** «£hiiiy bn fcmrrx 
and uilt *iili a few cardinal* around him. 
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Mass. tlns3 came ici Cf instance with ;i safe conduct from the Em 
peror Sigismund. but the council paid no attention to it, floss and 
bis disciple. Jerome of Prague, wcic found guilty of heresy and 
burned at [lie stake. 

J he must uigcm problem of all, the general reform of abuses in 
the Church, was discussed at length, but no agreement could Ik; 
reached in any particular measure of reform. Finally the council 
derided to leave reform to the new pope and a future council 
They proceeded then to elect Cardinal Otto Colonna.' He took the 
name of Martin V (1417-1431) and removed the papacy to Koine 
—the Rome of the Renaissance, 

I he Couth if of Constance ended the .Schism; it “scon head" hut 
did noL suppress die heresy or Muss; but it faded to reform abuses 
in the Chimb. The failure to reform die Church it) the fifteenth 
century was, indeed, the primary cause of the Reformation in the 
sixteenth century. 

After the burning of Huss, his followers took up arms, burned 
monasteries, arid drove priests from ificir parishes. The pope pro- 
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claimed a crusade, and a gTeal army oT Germans invaded Bohemia. 
A threat military genius, John /.hka, drove the crusaders back. and 
new crusades after his death failed. Mari in V was practically fore e tl 
by public opinion to call the Council <•! Basel to deal with the 
heresy. He died before the council met. and his successor. Pope 
Eugemus IV r . tried first to postpone it. and then have it mm in 
Bologna. The council refused io ot*y and proceeded to work out 
a satisfactory com promise with the Hussites (allowing communion 
in both kinds). Then the council discussed reform and passed some 
decrees which Eugeni us IV accepted. The council passed more de¬ 
crees limiting papal power, which Eugeni ns IV could not accept, 
and a long conflict followed, in the course of which die council hv 
iis violence tost more and more popular support. The ]x»pe tailed 
his own council, whit h met in Ferrara and then moved to Florence, 
and effected a fleeting union with the Greek ('hutch. I he apparent 
success of ihe Council of Ferrara-Florence (T43&-1439) exasperated 
the member* of the Council of Basel, and they set up an anti-pope. 
This action discredited them completely, and it was dear, long be¬ 
fore die council wa* actually dissolved in 1 MS. tfiat the pope was 
again supreme in the Church. The conciliar movement that had 
seriously threatened to establish a kind of representative govern¬ 
ment in the Church had failed hopelessly. 
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°f lATTTH the deposition of Charles the Fat 1887), the political 

* t unity of the Carolinian empire was forever destroyed* * Each 
country flew off on an orbit of ami within each country—in 

France more rapidly than in Germany nr Italy—royal power riU- 
integnuetL As the monarchy weakened, great fiefs split off and Ite¬ 
rative virtually independent. Tte principal fcntW states in the 
norrli were Francia, Flanders, Burgundy, Brittany, Anjou* and Liter 
Normandyi in rise south Toulouse. Aquitaine, Gascony, and Au¬ 
vergne, The duchy of I-rand a : was she strongest of these states, and 
its ruler* Odo, Duke of Franc ku and Count of Paris, was diusen 
Lifirr to replace Charles the Fat. Qdo Iinrl just won a great reputa¬ 
tion for his brilliant defense of Paris against the Norsemen, but 
he accomplished very link- a* king, and at his death (8f)S) a Caro- 
lingtan prince, Charles the Simple, succeeded to the throne. Charles 
die Simple proved wise eiii.ui^h to pin :m end to the constant uar- 
fare between the Franks and the Norsemen by recognizing die 
Norse chieftain Rolf as a vassal and creating him duke of a new 


1 ’’Fnnna." was the tfcrritnjy u.rih *jf ihr- \ jiire, iIke enri 1 of which weu |hf 

lia^in ot ihe betnt, with Paris its center of pravttv, When in 937 Capet. 

m gninrltn-n of t>dii\ broth it l&nbm ot Paris, waj made Utig* ihe httil Fwiria 
ViM'v r^LcTliltd E»* ihi 1 wEiii! 1 - tmp’dmu, and tbr: duchy of Fiunna Kktlijiic known 
h> l:ht lle-iteTfiuiic I he terrifor* rcptiu-imd die n>y.it dunum the curly 
Cipciiaru. 
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principality, the Duchy of Normandy f9ll). The only condition- ^ 
other than the customary feudal ubli^uiuns of ^ homage +*nd set \ - 
ke to an overlord, was that the Norsemen should abandon their 
heathen religion and become Christian. 

After the creation of Normandy, Charlei die Simple tried to ex- **Jjt 
tend his power hi Lorraine h bur he failed and was dcjjosed in r M- ^ 
by a feudal coalition, headed by Odo‘s brother. Robert. Duke of 
Francia. Robert became king, but lie was killed the next year and 
was succeeded by hw’SQtt'tn-faw, Riidull. Duke of Bwpitidy. When 
Rudolf died, Camlingtan influence was strong enough to secure the 
election of the exiled soil of Charles the Simple, and Carolingian 
title continued to 987 (Louis IV. 9S64I54; l oiluir. 954—9««: Louis 
V. 986-987), Tlit last Carol ingian rulers were kings in name only, 
for they were never able to exert any authority over the great fiefs. 
Particularly impressive was the growth of die power of flic flukes ■*! 

Frauds, Hugh the Great (923-956) and his son. Hugh Capet (956- 
906) , l |n 987 when the Carolingisiit line ended, Hugh Capet, the 
most powerful feudal prince, was elected king. 

The year 987 is a critic al date and marks the beginning of the Xamrr of 
French monarchy as die Middle Ages knew it. Nevertheless at the 
moment it was not a new era. The royal authority of which Hugh 
Capet Ijecame possessor could not recover at once. The Church and 
the great barons were the real power in the realm. Hugh t.apct . 
chosen and crowned by the Archbishop of Rhein is, was only a Ixwon 
among barons before lie was consecrated to \k king. At the moment 
of bis coronation he was unable to exercise the royal authority out¬ 
side «>r his own domains. He anti his immediate successors Titled 
nnly the terrilury around Paris and Orleans, the Ilede-fcutcc, brie. 
Beauvais, Valois! The bishops of Beauvais, Noyon, Chalons, Laon, 

Oilcans, Langres, and (be Archbishops of Rheitns and Sens were 
the king s vassals, ( he monarchy founded by Hugh Capet cmeigjd 
From the feudal society which teas formed in the ninth and tenth 
centuries. Feudalism had produced its own royal dynasty and its 
own peculiar form of government. Hugh Capet was ;tl once the fud 
of feudal suzerains and king. The new king s jxwitiou was in har¬ 
mony with die new feudal society. An hereditary seigniorial author- 
iiy, based upon substantial landed possessions, was combined with 
the kingship, whose prerogatives, although at die time attenuated 

1 thigh Caiwi's surname derived from ihe fact dial he habitually wore U 
d»>rt cai>c in imitation -I an iMirn't cape inditstbe irf kh ”* lay ahlini 

,,f s,. Martin of lours. It war a Studied pt>* in order iu mRnulatc hntiwlf 
will, ilk« numb ol I he iiany monasteries which lie controlled, for they weie not 
without inllurnre. 
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to mere theories. nevertheless in strong hand!) might tic revived and 
become effective again. lit theory ihc french monarchy was nut 
(tudal but royal. The monarchical idea had in fact been transmitted 
Without a break. The accession of Hugh Capet mm Led only a dy¬ 
nastic not a jxjUtital nr social revolution. Nothing new was founded. 
Wliat ilie Carulingians had churned as kings, tin: Capeiians also 
claimed and asserted. Consecrated by the Church, the C.ajx'tians iv- 
gardetl themselves the legitimate successors of the two previous 
Frankish dynasties. The hereditary pi inti pie was combined with 
the custom, in trod need by Hugh Capet, of crowning the heir dur¬ 
ing the lifetime of the reigning king (coaptation). Unis gradually 
a Gjtcil rule of hereditary succession obtained, and the elective prin¬ 
ciple was destroyed. 

Coming U> the throne by ecclesiastical influence, the Frenc h mon¬ 
archy from die first leaner! u]xui the support of the Church. The 
royal officials were clericals, the Church furnished the chief minis¬ 
ters of i lie crown, of whom Stiger, Abbot of St llenis and chief 
minister of lunis VI and Louis \ ft. i* shining example. I Iw 
power of feudalism, which everywhere sought to control the local 
church, drove the Chun h to the king's side fur protection. Bishop 
and abltois constantly asserted that they owned no oilier lord than 
the king. Tin* ruvat prerogative of regale, which gave the king 
ecclesiastical control during the vacancy of a see, tended to iii- 
crease the royal power in regions outside of the royal domain. I lie 
kings managed to keep control over episcopal Heel ions and always 
to exact i he uadi of fealty from new bishops immediately after 
consecration* 

The crown also kept the monasteries subservient through con. 
mil of their temporalities. Ii must lie remembered that during the 
early Middle Ages feudalism had made heavy inroads upon mo¬ 
nastic property. The ting himself, as patron, protector* and advocate 
of certain abbeys. ulUtnaldv became their lay abbot. Hugh Capet 
and his siiccessatS were lav abf>ots of St. Martin of Fours, d s ', 
Germain-des-Prcs, of St. Germain d'Ailxerrc, of Moricnval, anti 

other abbeys. . * 

Thus the Church aided the crown in three ways: fl' politically 
—bishops and abbots were frequently the king s ministers; t'2) finan¬ 
cially—i he Church furnished the largest portion «f the kings 
revenue: and fS) militarily—the contingents furnished Gy the 
Church constituted the largest part ol die royal army. 

For the management of the royal domain the kings created u 
local administrative machinery which stood them in good stead. 
Upon every separate domain was a provost (prrvat) who was held 
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accountable for iln. royal revenue and for the nd ministration of 
jiistsie. Htmctasdi of charters addressed to die {truths survive, 
showing the soHdtiuic of die kings lor efficient government of their 
domain Besides these officials the kings made large use of bishops 
and abbots in matters of administration. 

Crrem as rinse Capet bn advantages were in the long run, the 
monarchy nndei Hugh Capet and his immediate successor* was still 
veil weak. Three reigns spanned the eleventh century (Robert 
II, fflNi-IOM: Henry I ( 1D31_I060; Philip l f IflfilMIGS) , and thb 
fortunate lungevh y i>f the Capetian kings did liuich to establish the 
principle of hereditary mu cession. 

Thus the French monarchy grew' slowly, hut it hardened as it 
grew, I.m 1 1 mrtease of authority, each acquisition r>f territory, how- 
ever small, enlarged the royal power in jvist that degree, Lands 
added to the royal domain at the expense of the feudality gradu- 
aMy gale the crown a growing preponderance* SUM die king of 
Fiance was so far from being actual ruler of his kingdom that the 
two Tiiosr critical events in F trench history during liic long reign 
of Philip l (TOGO—IIOS] were events in which the king took no 
part—die Norman conquest of England (1066) and the Pirn Cru- 
&-ade (1095) T One notable service, however, Philip did achieve tor 
die monarchy] he arrived at a successful compromise of the invest i- 
tuie controversy with the pope. He gave up formal investiture of 
bishop and abbots, although be kept his control over codt-^dastical 
elections, I hi$ compromise not only paved the way for the end of 
iht investiture difficulties in England ami the empire 1122) , Imt 
n inaugurated that alliance between France and the pa par v which 
became a cardinal factor of European history. 

It was with die support of ilw Church that Philip I s son Lmib 
\I f 11 OS 1157) proceeded to establish royal power so effective!y 
diat he has been called the real founder of the French monarchy. 
He deliberately restricted his field of activity u> the Fle-de-Fraoce. 
P;irts, and, the immediate vicinity, and within narrow limits he did 
♦' great work. Fighting constantly against the rohber haroiu dmt 
infested the roads, he achieved free communication between 1'aris 
and Kh tints, IVcativats, and Amiens to the cast, and Orleans, Char* 
ires, and liourges to the south. As trade increased and toittntmei 
arose, the king took them under his protection whenever they ap* 
peared on the lands of his vassals. On JO* own domain he could 
oppose them very grimly, 

Smeesshil as I ouis V I was in his reduction of Lhe petty lords of 
the llenSe-France, he wa* never a hie to c<introt the great feudatories. 
Agaiitst the gieatcst of them, lhe Duke of Xormandv, he fought 
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fur ttvcmy-fivi 1 yearn with tao hope of victory. This duke of Not- 
mamh wa je Henry l ^ i I (Ml -11 :lf>) , Kin*; of England, whose power 
was so great as Uj threaten die very existence of the French mom 
iirdiy. The threat grew even more menacing when, after his only 
son was drowned, Henry f arranged for die succession of his widow's 
daughter, the Empress Matilda, and married her to Geoffrey* Count 
of Anjou - Fortunately this situation was retrieved by the marriage 
arranged in the last year of Ijouis VFs reign for his son. the young 
Loins VII, Prints Louis was chosen by die Duke of Aquitaine to 
lie the husband of his daughter and heiress. Eleanor, ami Lentil VI 
could die happy in the thought thal he had at least cpumerbal- 
amed die EtigHsli^Nutniati Angevin pre| wider ante in Frame. 

I he death of Louis VI (J137) made little change in die govern¬ 
ment, for his-chief minister. Sugcr. Abbot of St, Dents, became the 
real ruler and continued his policies vrrv effectively. While Louis 
\ U (1137-1180) and FJeauoi were in the Fast for three years on 
ihe Second Crusade, Suger was regent of die kingdom. The king 
and queen came back from die crusade on very bad tenns. but 
Soger managed to prevent a divorce during his lifetime. He died 
in 1151, and early in 1152 the marriage was dissolved. Queen Elea- 
Heir went home to Bordeaux and speedily married Henry Plan- 
tagenet. Count of Anjou, Duke of Normandy, soon to be king of 
England A Plantagenet empire was created that readied 

from Scotbnd to die Pyrenees* 

Possessing infinitely less ability ilnu his father. Louts VII had 
in oppose a vastly greater danger. Furmnaicly> most of Henry IT* 
time liad iu be spent in England, and he could give only intermit' 
U h nt attention to his continental affairs. It was impossible lot hint 
to consolidate an agglomeration of provinces which differed From 
nne another In nature* culture* and historical development. The 
Angevin empire was merely a pbysiral tombinatUHl of territories 
loosely held together by the drcumsiance that each of diem had 
the same ruler, but there was no accord between them. Louis VII 
did what he could to foment rebellion among Henry IPs vassals 
and to stimulate every element of disunion, but lie was never able to 
weaken the Plamagenct positron. 

In 1165 he was encouraged by the birth, at long Iasi, of a som 
Philip Augustus, in whom he centered all bis hopes. As soon as 
S J ldlip Augustus (1180-1223) became king, the situation of the 
monarchy began to improve. The young king was jjerfcvdy clear in 
his aims: the acquisition of iemtorv at the expense of the Pbnttg- 
diets: the increase of die royal power and development of a strong 
government: and the augmentation of die resources and revenues 
of the crown. 
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The Ptontagenel problem came first, and Philip 11 was always 
ready to join the sons of Hirmv H. some of whom were always in 
revolt against their fa Liter. So long .is Henry It lived. Philip II 
gained very littk. and in spilt of all his effort* lit failed against 
Richard Lion-heart (1189-1 199). He went on the t hird Crusade 
with Richard, descried hint at Acre, and came home to scire lands 
on the Norman border. Fortune seemed to favor the King ni France, 
for Richard, returning from i Ire crusade, was captured (by Leopold 
of Austria) and held for ransom by the Emperor Henry VI, How¬ 
ever, as stxm as lie was set free (MSG, Ricliard s military genius 
enabled him to recover all that Philip had seized, and lUcn lie 
erected the great Chateau Gail lard on a height on (he Seine above 
Rouen in order to protect Normandy 1 

In 1199 Richard was killed l>esieging a ensile in Aquitaine add 
was succeeded In his youngest brother, John (1199-1218). Now 
Philip found bis real opportunity. England and Normandy at once 
accepted John. But the Angevin provinces, Anjou Tounciue, Maine, 
aiirl Brittany, supported by the French king, acknowledged John s 
nephew. Arthur of Brittany. Arthur was captured and sent to Rouen 
where King |nlm was. Although tit* particulars arc known, there 
can I* no reasonable doubt that his nude secretly murdered him. 
probably with his ow n hand. 

The failure of ihe movement in favor or Arthur siirml Philip 
Augustus, who hitherto had been watchfully awaiting events, to 
action. In 1200 joint had married Isabel of Angotileme who was 
betrothed let Hugh of I.usignan, Johns vassal- 1 his tassal appealed, 
its lie had the right to do, to John's feudal overlord, no less a person 
than the King of France. Philip Augustus saw bis chance and sum¬ 
moned John id appear before his court in Paris to show cause 
why he should not be condemned for "failure of police’ ith-fedits 
just Mine) toward his vassal. John ignored die citation, and the care 
went by default against him. In feudal law* the severest penalty an 
overlord could inflict uj*on a recalcitrant vassal was LO deprive him 
of his fief. 

Europe was astonished when in 1201 die King of France tie 
i bred that the king of England had forfeited die provinces of 
Normandy, Anjou, Tnuraim. Maine, and Poitou. Half of the An- 

1 Richard Lion-hemi was no :utmmi«ratnr, hut he was :i cotuumnute 'oldlrr 
.nut .t really gieat military engineer. I’niil this tmw Europe find never so-n *> 
stupendous a uutle, li covered acres nf Kfwnil, and ™ cr f ri K ll | 

to fourteen feel thick; it was protected by seventeen battloni and tower* ami 
t tin if, „[ outwork* between which lay deep moats. It wav impregnable to 
everything except trcismi or starvation. Hie I lull tins h.nl I wined ' chxI 
deal about military architecture. «wnr »f it Saram. when in ■!» Fj»l 
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-evin 4 empire L in France wjs annexed to the French crown. At a 
■biri^: J-l stiohe. Philip 1[ docs bled the territory oi the French itinn- 
arehv r Ui> miJhary and financial resources. and the royal |juwti. 
England still held Giucnne and Gascony in ihe southwest of the 
French kingdom, but they could now Iw reached only by sea. All 
die territory Itenvecn the Channel and (he Loire river had been lost 
to England t he English loss of Normandy and die adjacent prov¬ 
inces was a major event in medieval history. 

In 1213 the issue acquired European dimensions and became 
tdescujjcd iv i til in let national problems. Innocent III bad rcpuilF 
aied Etnpct'or Otto IV and elevated young Frederick 11 against 
him. \i the same time die pojx* was in conflict with John of Eng- 
lartfl who was Olio tV's unde. Jnfiti: and Otto IV formed an alliance, 
which was joined by the Count of Flanders, who dreaded French 
invasion. I he defeat of France would not only weaken the j>ope. 
but might also compel Philip II to restore some or all of the former 
provinces oi England in France, width John had lust in 1204, 

Hie great battle, wliich like Alexander's sword cut many Gordian 
knots, was fought flu July 27* 1214p at Bon vines- It teas a great 
French victory* French historians have unanimously regarded Bou- 
a$a milestone mi the road to the formation of modem France, 
die first truly naihuial acliirvcmcnt* 1 The victory at Botivines n i j ar- 
aiiieefL to PhiHp the possession of Noriimndv. Maine, Anjou, and 
Fontaine* and marked die complete success ut his lust aim. die re¬ 
duction <>3 Angevin empire. In Ins other policies, die increase 1 of 
roya 1 power and of ( town revenues, he was no less successfiiL 

Philips first important administrative intimation was made in 
iVJO. in nmicipatum of his departure for die Holy Land. This 
was die creation of the bailiffs. When lie came to the throne, the 
hwal u(Jw fills of the monarchy were the provosts (pT^vdts) and their 
Miltorrliiiini'v. vicai\ and headles in ihe tow ns. These officers col¬ 
lected die foyal dimmer and administeitd local justice- Experience 
showed (hai the prmusts abused their authority and further needed 
to be checked because of the tendency of all feudal office* to become 
hereditary, and thereby independent of the royal authority. Ac¬ 
cordingly in 11 SO* Philip El combined a number of adjacent prr- 
rtdifs into a huger ihciiu called a bailiwick (baitUge) . the tiffii taj 
over wlucfl wait called a bail!If boilii). He was -i royal appointee 
and was paid a fixed salary instead of the ancient custom of collect- 
in^ fees, which was always a temptation for tyranny and pettv grab. 

s Ptllhji II owed Tilt victory lew* to his feudal cava In than to die militia of 
iht I'Hiidi lowm. U VCIV thr H-mnd aoiLince—ilk liaufc uf Lcgnano in U?ii 
wa 3 die w r lteri butcher i win inn had prevailed over Iciiibl cavalry. 
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The bailiff was at once the local political, judicial, fiscal, and mili- 
tary agent of the monarchy in tfit- royal domain only. In a smaller 
sphere the institution of the bailiffs was not unlike the hnglish 
sheriffs. 

The most important administrative eliange effected by Pliilip lb 
however, was hi the working of the central government* I he chief 
organ wa& the dim regir* the royal court. I his was a loose \wdy 
composed of jiiidi bishops and great nobles as happened lu be in 
Paris, a number of l\u‘ Ling's vassals {small baton* whom the king 
coil Id easily i out roll . the princes of ihe blond. and the duel officials 
of the court—seneschal. butler, rhimihcrbin, and. alxwe ail. the 
chancellor, who was always a Churchman. fhis curia wus .u once 
an advisory council, a legislative txsdy, and a court of justice. Its 
functions were varied: it had no fixed scar, although the preference 
of the king for Paris made that city the usual place of its sessions, 
rhe increase of the authority and power nf die crown reduced the 
imjK>iiiincc of the feudal and ^ lerical dement in Hie turia regts* l wo 
factors were responsible for ihis feudal decline. One uJ these was Ihe 
formation of a lawyer class imbued wills the ideas ol royal pre¬ 
rogative arising from the revived study of the Roman law; the other 
was a development tpf a distinction in the mcmlxrrship of ihe court 
itself—the peers. The first Jtxl to the growth of a corps of technically 
named judges ihe second to ihe formation of a gmnp of preferred 
high nobles whose rank, wealth, polities I influence were indued by 
the king for ihe coercion of a resEless and reckless feudality, impa¬ 
tient of being tutu tolled. 

The enormous increase in the military resources of the French 
crown by the annexation of the former English fiefs, die nobles in 
which became French vassals after 1204+ is self-evident. It is run |m^- 
sibte to make a map of ihe royal domain or to determine the annual 
receipts in Philip IPs reign. But one figure which hies tome down 
Is in had! significant. An old manuscript found in 1H71 1 reveals that 
U>nis VII in Jiis last years hardly disposed of 19,000 Hvrcs per month, 
whereas in 1223 Philip II had a daily income ol 1200 livn% m nearly 
dcmble his Father s revenue. 

Paris Ixcsmw ihe most splendid city in Christian Europe in the 
reign of Philip II. He Imill the oldrsi unit of the palace of the 
Louvre, he laid down the first pavement in Paris; he founded 
the University of Paris in 11-00. Ihe magnificent cathedral of 
Noire Dame teas begun In 1182 and tcimpleial in the fa at quarter 
ul the next century. 

The Joum and splendid reign of Philip Vugustus was followed by 
the regrettably short iclgn of loins \ ill i J JJil-l JJhf, who colt' 
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tinned iiis father's strong administration and added to the royal 
domain in 1-angucdtx., His sudden death, ami tltc accession of ids 
twelve-year-old son. lauds IX (1226-1270) , provoked a crisis. 

The enormous increase of the royal authority in France under 
Philip 11 and Louis VIU occasioned a violent. reaction iiniuediatclv 
after Iflub IX came to the throne; die uprising was trashed bv the 
energy and ability of the queen-mother. Blanche of Castile. Medie¬ 
val history can point to no nobler woman titan this queen. Her 
mother was Eleanor, a daughter of Henry 11 of England and the 
fatuous Eleanor of Aquitaine, Blanche inherited the best qualities 
of her maternal ancestors and transmitted them to her son. The just 
and gentle character of Louis IX was formed by his mother. The 
ii'geniy lasted until 1236, but until her death in 1252 Blanche ex* 
rrrised great influence over the administration. 

fn the course of die reign Lhe French crown absorbed the great 
province of 1 otilottse and its dependencies, as the result of the shat* 
tered condition of things in the smith of France after the Antigen¬ 
s'* 111 Crusade, so that the royal domain extended from the Channel to 
the Mediterranean. 1 he king’s piety, in spite of his gentle nature, 
would not brook heresy and he had no comp unci tons in profiting 
politically from the effects of the crusade. 

I filler Louis IX tlitre was a notable development of the French 
monart hy ,fs .in institution. 1 his was in direct continuation of the 
(>olky of Philip Augustus, who had done much to eliminate the 
feudal element in the king's high court of justice and introduced 
the principles of Roman law to the extrusion of feudal law*. Louis 
IX completed this process, and in hit reign the Patlemcnt of Paris 
t-ntermed as a trained body of judges, no one of whom was ot either 
k'lidal or ecclesiastical status. The beginnings 0 f t [ lc absolute inort 
ardiy of France are found in the reforms of the judiciary* made by 
i.uu is fX. ]u fact, Louis IX created a new class, the noblesse tic la 
robe, an administrative nobility. This new principle was also ex¬ 
tended to other officials—seneschals who were set over the bailiffs 
and provosts, and special commissioners known as emintteun, whose 
duty was to supervise ihe administration of justice, always a matter 
of deep interest to the king. Legislation was expressed in the form 
of royal ordinances framed by the king and his counsellors, which 
aitr were collected into the code of laws known as the Establisb- 
menu of St Louis. Justice and efficiency characterized Louis !X’s 
rallection of taxes, 

\!ljn all. the king was an excellent euibodbnem of medieval 
kingship. and although he was canonized after his death for his 
piety, he equally deserved to be so honored because of Ids tnlighi- 
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tilt'd tul min is l ration of j<isti,e and the mildness and intelligence of 
his rule. ! (is nature was as tincerc and as hcautilttl as that of St. 
Francis. Louis IX. was the jierfect gem leman and, indeed, was as 
pmud of die title, ‘"The fust gentleman of France," .is he was of 
lieing king. He was deeply religious, but he was not pious in any 
nai row sense. 1 It: liked good company and i on versa limi ami was the 
In si I 1 1 elicit king who was loud ,>1 hooks. The universal esteem in 
w 1 ilct l Louis IX was held by all Lmope is a tribute to his character. 
Mu Writer lias written .1 disparaging word of Itiin, F.vcn the Mohanr- 
ir ieda ns rcsjsccted bint, although he made two crusades against 
diem. 1 ’ * 

UnfoIInnately the happy equilibrium created by Louis IX be¬ 
tween the monarchy and the feudality could not last. A sirong 
monarchy in the bands of a just ami able king was a blessing, but a 
siroiig nKmarthv in the hands of an ambitions and wise 1 uputuiis 
ruler was oppressive. The reign of Philip III, | t Itmii, or the Rash 
fl37<M2S5} r was a period of transition. To the old and reduced, 
If not vanished, mils of too much feudalism succeeded the excesses 
.mil abuses which spring Irorn strong but irresponsible kingship. 
I \t 1 pi for these sinister manifestations, the reign of Philip 111 is 
remarkable -rnty for his unsuccessful war with Aragon in order to 
avenge tfif affinor ot the Sicilian Vespers— the massacre of the 
French in Sicily in 1282. 

I be evils which were foreshadowed under Philip III became 
realities w ith the aicev,ion of Philip IV tlu- Fair (1385-ISI4) 1 he 

administration of Philip IV is a landmark in the growth of the 
I ] tan 1 1 monarchy which now verged upon absolutism. The great 
immutienisof the central government developed fully in the reign 
of Philip. Fhese instruments included the Pa tie men t of Pads, Live 
chandler of accounts, and (he court of aids, which dealt exclusively 
wiih causes in Fetuiil Jaw. which by this time were of inferior im¬ 
port am e 10 cas royaux, or "royal causes," requiring the immediate 
and direct jurisdiction of die crown. The gnu>d offic ials of the king, 
in ibis time, became powerful muiislers of state. That pre [ Hinder - 
ante Of the monarchy over feudal power and authority which began 
in tile feign ot Philip I] w-as almost whole and complete under 

T Oa c iiiudt (cud 1 hr rharming btr^rarphr i>f him written hy the She de |t>in- 
ci t. <>t i"it> vt.iis bit ci|iiciry ,0,1 hlv friend ;md ohiIhLiih, if onr would 
realty iiiHlcmand the king. Of LnuU IV, f !(f , Im . Church. Irdnvillt sew 
' V “ tbc 'ranwrdier illmninutw che Ih*A tvEiicIi lie is writing with unld »wl 
Mt Un king rtl umi, III ltd lik ii-jTm with die fine ahlw-vs which he built. 
Vi,h ilicwpiiuls, iiltialh lniiucv .,1 O.kI . .mil ben*-* for rhe frinr* 

] 11 ,-ji Hlir hoimtiIOII1S1, die t-V.LjJckoiiu, die CjhIiiuuiis jnd many other 

tmkn. * 
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rhilip IV. Tin: kind's min islet's, the greni legists. Guillaume tie 
Nogaret and Pierre FloiC. derived their theory ot royal supremacy 
from the Roman lair of absolutism, and they proceeded to crush, 
any opposition, whether it was feudal, ecclesiastical, or even papal. 
It may have been the legist* and not the king himself who initiated 
this policy'll loyal absolutism. 

The energy and ability which Philip IV and Jits ministers div 
plaved in every branch of government—justice, taxation, fiiuiur. 
regulation ol commerce and trade and of weights ami measures—are 
astonishing. Some of his measures are notorious, especially those 
which had to do with money and finance, for the king was in con¬ 
stant need of money, 

it was his need of money that led him to tax ectlcsbsticai properi\ 
and to become involved in the controversy with Boniface VIII. After 
his triumph over the papacy. lie desiroyed the Order of the knights 
Templars in order to confiscate their wealth. T hey had lost their 
real reason for existence with the tail of Acre, anti, a* they had long 
hern the chief bankers and moneylenders in Christendom, thry were 
pretty generally disliked. It was easy for Philip IV to exc ite popular 
animosity against them, and almost overntgjHx these former hemes of 
the crusades were believed to ht heretics and guilty of monstrous 
crimes and immoral practice. Most, if not nil, she charges were 
trumped tip and sustained hy false witnesses and forged evidence. 
In one day fifty-six Templars were hurtled alive in Paris. Clement V. 
the first f rench pipe who succeeded P*unlace V111, was a tool of ihc 
king and consented to the destruction of the Templars iT312). 
Every government in Europe imitated the example of Philip JV. and 
within a few years the great Templar Order was ex terminated, and 
all its wealth confiscated. The property of the Knights Templars was 
to be given to die Knights Hospitallers, but the transfer was made by 
die royal officials, and it was the king who profiled. 

fn 1302, in the midst of In* controversy with Boniface VI13, Philip 
IV called the first Estates General. In order to secure the support 
of the whole nation, he summoned not only the clergy and the 
nobles but representatives from die third estate—from the towns. 
He tailed them again in the affair of the Tern plats, and during Ids 
difficulties in Flanders. By the end of his reign represent.! live govern, 
mem seemed to be as well established as it was in England at the 
same time (Model Parliament 1295). The Estates General, however, 
was never to become a major factor in die government of France. 

The long conflict between England and Frame was now rising u> 
a climax, as the old issue (ever since IIMUS) of the feudal relation ol 
the two crowns w» complicated by commercial rivalry. English and 
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French interests were opposed to each other in the wool trade of 
Flanders, the wine trade of Gascony, and the fisheries of the North 
Sea. The rear In’gan in 1292. In vain Boniface VIII attempted to 
arbitrate. In 1502 Philip IV invaded Flanders Inti was beaten by an 
army of Flemish town militia at Courirai, The tear came i<> an in 
decisive end because both kings were involved with die pope, hilt 
the issues remained, to he finally resolved m tlu- Hundred Years 
War. 

Philip IV died in 151 j l. and his three sons reigned in rapid succes¬ 
sion fLouis X. 1314-1316: Philip V, 1316-1322; Charles IV, 1322- 
1328). With the death of Charles IV, the direct line of the Capctians 
ended. The nearest male heir was Philip of Valois, a nephew' of 
Philip the Fair, who beta me Philip VI (1328-13501. Hi$ succession, 
however, was contested by England's Edward HI, whose mother was 
a daughter uf Philip J V, and by Charles . the Bad) of Navarre, who 
was a great-grand.son ol the same Ling through 3 1 is mother. To 
forestall both of these claims to the French throne the legists in¬ 
vented a new construction and application oT the ancient law of the 
Sulijii Franks which prohibited succession to real property through 
the female line. It was an ingenious and novel device to apply to the 
realm of France, a taw which originally was applicable only to home¬ 
stead property fsal). 

Medieval England to the Hundred Years' War 

In the later ninth century, when the Caroling!an empire was 
dissolving into many feudal kingdoms. England was lieing united by 
Alfred the Great (871—901). lit- inflicted a decisive defeat on the 
Danes ami recovered nearly half of Anglo-Saxon England lor his 
kingdom of Wessex, He reorganized the administration, promoted 
trade, and fostered a notable revival of learning which featured the 
study of English as well as Latin, The first work of the period, thi¬ 
rl nglo-Saxuti t'.hromcle. was tlic Eirst history written Lu a modern 
language. 

Allred's work, was so Inilliamly continued by his successors in die 
next half century that all England was united Under Wessex. Then 
the Danes came again and had to be bought off by the payment of 
the "Danegeld." a special tax raised for this purpose. Finally, in 
1017. the Danish king, Canute the Great, conquered England ami 
added ii to his Scandinavian empire. His reign (1017-1035) made 
little change in English institutions, and in 1043, when Canute's 
lint died out, Edward the Confessor (10-13-1000). of the house of 
Alfred, became king Half Norman by birth, lu: had spent his years 
ol exile in Normandy, and throughout his reign Norman influence 
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grew stronger and stronger, Edward the Confessor died in January* 
IU66, leaving no dim i licit', and Lite throne was disputed between 
Ills brother-in-law. the powerful Earl Harold, and his even more 
powerful cousin, William, Duke ol Normandy, Tlic Witan (council 
of nobles) those Harold, and the Duke of Normandy organized an 
expedition to conquer the kingdom. By accepting die crown, Harold 
became guilty of perjury since he had once made a solemn vow to 
support William's claim. The dum b was thus involved, and Pope 
Alexander II gave William fits blessing and moral support against 
the perjurer, tn September ol lUliG William cruised the Channel 
wiLli a great army which included many adventurers and landed 
near Hastings. King Harold, who had just repelled a Danish invasion 
in the north, rushed south n> meet the new invasion. \t Hastings, rut 
October 11. the battle was fought ill,it changed history .is few events 
have (Lone. Harold was defeated and killed, and William was ac¬ 
cepted as king. London opened it* gates, and on Christmas Day he 
was crowned in Westminster. 

For England it was the end of an epoch and the Ire-ginning of a 
new eta—die passing of Anglo-Saxon England and ilie beginning of 
Norman England, from which titne England was governed foi two 
centimes hy a foreign ruling das*. sprung limit three different pro¬ 
vincial dynasties of France—Normandy, Biuis, and Anjou, English 
institutions were profoundly changed by the amalgamation of Nor¬ 
man institutions and processes of law with native English institu¬ 
tions, and the domestic and the foreign histoi >■ of both England and 
France was greatly influenced by the history of the other country, 

William, by virtue of the fact that lie had coitquerett England, was 
master ol it as no other king. Hie immense private lands of Harold 
and his kindred were seized immediately, anti all the Jand of Eng¬ 
land was declared forfeited. Thousands ol landownei s bought bac k 
I heir land at a heavy price. The king had to reward his chief sup¬ 
porters in achieving the conquest, and co this end he distributed the 
liesi land in the country among them as "knights* fees" or lids 
There is very great difficulty in ascertaining the exact number of 
these, but the traditional number is 60.000. From the beginning 
William kept the administration of the government in his own 
ilands. The curia regis or "court of the king" was at once an ex 
rcutivc. indicia!, and fiscal hodv. but it was a mure- compact as 
WOfcblagc than die curia regij of the French king. Bishops and barons 
sat together in Williams conn. It met periodically. The king ,d 
ftctril great state and held splendid kuiti thrice a year lustomarily 
at Writ minster London i . Winchester. and ([• tour ester. Tlirri' was 
necessarily a suull, permanent group of officials selected from the 
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curia for constant attention to die routine business of administra¬ 
tion* 

William preserved and continued die Anglo-Saxon si lire system 
but took care ibai the magnates should not get their dutches upon 
it ± as feudalism had engrossed the Camlingian count-system so 
France. The sheriffs were chosen from among tht Lsser bat ons, 

The Conqueror handled the Church as rigorously as Itc handled 
secular institutions. Bishops were barons. Almost every Foolish i^ |J 7 

bishop was deposed, and hi* place was filled with a Norman. In his 
ecclesiastical policy he had die support of Lanfranc, the greai Arch¬ 
bishop mj| Canterbury, who was a Lombard I n un Pavia and had 
attained eminence as a lawyer before lie became a monk ai lk« in 
Normandy, the school of which he made famous. In 1070 he was 
tailed to Canterbury, where he remained until his death in 1089, 

The supreme monument of William the Conquerors genius as P^catc? 
ni ruler h the Domesday Book, This was a gene ml survey and valua- ****** 
lion of the land ordered in 1085. It was a census to which no other 
simitar inventory made in the Middle Ages mav fx compared, St* 
few areas were omitted that the statement in the Ati^to-Sa^on 
Chronicle is nearly true that **so very narrowly did lie commission 
them to trace it out that there was nut one single lude nor a yard 
of land (quarter acre), nay, moreover—it lx shameful to tell, 
though lie thought it no shame to do tt—nor even an ox. nor a cow* 
nor a swine* was there left tlmt was not set down in this book*" 

There have been few abler men or greater riders than William the 
Conqueror. if No man ever did his work more effectually at the 
moment; no man ever left his work behind him as more truly an 
abiding possession for all lime." lie was intelligent, masterful. and 
strong of will. In a hard age, lie was one oF the sternest of men, and 
he hammered England into a compact entity, as a smith might ham¬ 
mer iron upon his anvil to make it the most united kingdom in 
western Europe. No lord in England might build a strong keep 
without royal consent, and no man could refuse the king entramr 
inio his castle. 

When die Conqueror died in 1087. England and Normandy were Hrrm i 
separated for some years. The second son William IL stir named 
Rufus from his red hair and ruddy complexion, got the crow n and 
I lie kingdom of England: Robert, the eldest, received Normandy, 
and Henry, the youngest, got the Gotcvuin. the peninsula of Nor¬ 
mandy. In 1095 Robert mortgaged hi& duchy ts> William II for 
Funds to enable him n> go on die First Crusade William Rufus was 
killed by a mysterious arrow when hunting in die New Forest un 
August 2, 1009, ami Henry 1 (1100— I the vmmgert son of the 
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Conqueror, lost no time in seizing Normandy and England while 
iiis in other Rohe r I was in the Holy Land, When Robert returned, 
he was promptly imprisoned in Gloucester CasLk\ where he died 
eighteen years later* King Henry I had his father's genius for politics 
and war, his deirnmnaiion and c lear-sightedness united with an 
astuteness and subtlety of his own. He granted a charter to the 
people of London, and in I I OS effected an amicable settlement of the 
relations oF Quire-It and state in England. 

A pcrfei Ler rather than an innovator. Henry I pplbheri the ntai hin 
ery of Anglo-Norman government until it ran with move smooth* 
ness and efficiency than under lib father; he made it strong enough* 
indeed, to withstand the reac tion in his successor's reign. Across the 
Channel Henry I s eouttuemal policy was so formidable to the 
French king that English and French hi urn v telescoped together. A 
king of France less able than Louis VI might well Jtavc been over 
whelmed. 

CiWJ ivaf In 113-5, when Henry 1 died* nit lib carefully laid plans for the 

permanency of the union of England with Normandy and the An¬ 
gevin possessions were thwarted by events which he had not amid- 
paled. His daughiev* the Empress Matilda, whose succession he had 
arranged* and whom fie had married to Geoffrey Plniitageitet, T Count 
of Anjou, was opposed by Iter cousin. Stephen of Mob, a sort of 
William the Conqueror's da tighter, Adclc* A long and cruel civil war 
followed Finally in 1153. Stephen's only urn died, and a urn i promise 
effected which provided for the succession of Henry Plamagcncw 
Matilda's son* to the throne when Stephen died—as he did the next 
yeai (1154) . 
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Henry II (1154-4189) added England to a Phntagcrret empire 
which had jmt h ™ doubled in we by lib marriage to f.lcaiicn of 
At|im:ikic fJl52W VUhough lie was never bee io devote himself 
for any length of time to purely English adminbtratiom bis achieve* 
mctU$ in England mark .tn epoch in English toitstRuunital history. 

The genius of Henry Its government was Norman and English, pm* nf 
Henry II had all the ability id hh Norman ancestors and alt the Hmr > f/ 
Angevin thoroughness. His rule differed Irom that of his predeccs* 
stirs in that he had what the other foreign kings of England did not 
have, certain definite principles of govern me in which applied as 
nearly uniformly as he could make them to all his lands. William 1 
had been two different men in Normandy and England. Henry IX 
vm the same in England and Vpjitaine; in Normandy and Anjou* 
in Maine and Tonraine, in Brittany and Ireland, As far as circum¬ 
stances would altmv p his |M,dky was identical in purjxsse and in appli¬ 
cation VVc see l\i$ one aim extending over all his kinds tn Iris un 
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varying practice of securing possession in his own hands of the castles 
of the great barons. "The visitation of the lastellanships was made 
a regular article of the commission of the judges and the governors 
were frequently changed so as in get the |K*$ls gradually anti en¬ 
tirely in the 1 1 a mis of ihc king's officers." 1 This polity originated in 
a prerogative ol the dukes <>t Normandy. Henry if applied it to all 
his realms. 

The origin of the jury system is to he found in Normandv. not in 
England. The early dukes of Normandy had continued the Caru- 
lingiau sworn inquest or procedure of proof, and Henry 11 intro¬ 
duced the practice into Inglaml. The number of witnesses Iweamc 
fixed by custom at twelve. Trial by battle henceforth was confined 
to criminal cases, I'llimately the witnesses of the Kmnkish inquest 
became the jury of modem law. 

Henry I! introduced Norman recognitiones t or inquests under 
wTit, into England under the name of assizes. Several of Henry It s 
assizes were of great importance, fn 1159 when die King was at war 
with Louis VI! and the English batons showed reluctance to serve 
across the Channel, Henry II commuted the service for a money pay¬ 
ment; this was called scufttgr ifrom scutum, shield): it hail the¬ 
ar! vantage of providing the king with funds with which he hired 
mercenaries who would fight as long at they were paid, and it freed 
the king from the inconvenience oi seeing his army dissolve afrci 
the fulfillment of the forty days’ military service reeptired hy feudal 
law. In 1 |(U| the Assize of Clarendon was issued In which the ad¬ 
ministration of criminal law was reformed. Ten years later (1179) 
this was followed by liie Assize of Northampton by which the shires 
of England were organized into six judicial districts neatly corre¬ 
sponding to the judges' i ire oils or the present day. Itinerant justices, 
called "justices in eyre" from jVcr.. irciiit) and clmseti from the curia 
wgix, were appointed for raili i ircuit to hear causes which had 
formerly been cognizable by the King's Court only, and u> act as 
justices in cases appealed from the sheriff’s courts. At the same time 
the Kings Court (curia Ttrgh) was separated into two courts, one 
the King's Bench, the other the Court of Common IMeas. These two 
courts sat at London. Formerly the ctma regis could nub be held 
in the king’s presence, wherever he might be. Hence litigants often 
had to travel lar and suffer long and expensive delays. Exchequer 
business had already existed as a special department of the tnri« 
regri, and before the end of die reign the Court of the Exchequer 
emerged, which had to deal with fiscal and taxation cases. 

In his extension of royal jurisdiction Henry IT came into collision 

‘Siutihv. Pit fat l- to Kcncilt" of Pcierliitmugh, |[ |.|. 
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with Thomas a thicket, Archbishop of Gauierbury, over the issue 
of criminous clerks, whom the king wished to bring into the royal 
courts lor trial. Bccket. as chancellor t had been the must zealous 
exponent of royal authority. Lull ns ntdibhliop, lie resisted every 
royal enmiat lunent mi the rights of the Church. The quarrel con¬ 
tinued for years, until four Norman knights, who look some angrv 
remarks of ilte king too literally, murdered the archbishop before 
the altar of Ins cathedral in Canterbury {1L 7f>>. Hemy II had to do 
penance, and give up his attempt to try criminous clerks and to re 
strict appeals to Rome- 

Through die last sears of the reign his sons, always supported In 
Philip Augustus, were in constant rebellion- He teas at war with his 
sons, Richard and John, when hr died at Chinan <118ft)* 

Richard 1 i! 13 39-1199) rarely visited England after his corona¬ 
tion, hut royal power suffered very little from his absence. The 
justiciar. Hubert Walter. Archbishop of Canterbury, continued very 
effectively the strong rule of Henry TI. With the accession of John 
i 1109-1215) really serious trouble began at once. No sooner had he 
lost Normandy (1204-1255) than lie was involved in a conflict with 
the Church and the papacy. and soon the kronag: was drawn into 
dir war. 

When the Anhbhhop of Canterbury died, the monks of Christ 
Church (the dertoral body for election of an archbishop) rhoiwi 
iheir prior. John demurred and made his own nomination. Roth 
nominations were set aside by Innocent HI* who designated Stephen 
Langum* a great Churchman; when the monks of Canterbury ac¬ 
cepted Stephen. John expelled them and seized their property. 
Thereupon the pipe placed England under interdict, and in retalb 
lion John seized Lhe goods of die clergy. In 1212 Innocent HI. as 
Gregory had done heft?re in Germany, absolved all Englishmen from 
their allegiance to the king and authorised Philip IE of France to 
Invade England* The country fell into anarchy. Highway rohberv 
abounded. The Channel and the Irish Sea were infested with pirates. 
The ‘Welsh ravaged the marches, and King John prepared to invade 
Wales hut desisted when warned that his barons were plotting tn 
berniv him into die hands nf the French. In the face of the French 
invasion and the opposition of the English baronage in May, 1213, 
John reconciled himself with the Church. On May 13 he did homage 
10 PanelLdph. die papal legate, for his dominions, England became a 
fief of die papacy. 

The barons of England, led by Archbishop I^ington. continued to 
resbi the king and. after fob ns defeat at Ikui vines (1214), pre¬ 
sented a formal demand feu redress of certain specified grievances* 
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Although the document was couched in the language of petition, 
pruetioilh it 'tmuimted to ,* demand. The king fenced fur time in 
hope of dividing Ins opponents. Late in the spring, as John con¬ 
tinued to Temporize, the bnrom in assembled array entered London* 
On June 15, 1215, at Ruuuyniede near Windsor, John was brought 
to bay and compelled to concede the Great Charter (Magna Cam), 

Magna Carta was a feudal document: it u;is an enlargement of the 
coronation oaths; it demanded adherence on the king s part to 
recognized ieudal principles and practice* which the lurons $$$gEfcd 
to he their lii-vtiMit rights and privUcgtv h was a statement cjf < us- 
tom, or of whai wav regarded n> a Icguhmuc restatement of < ustum 
. . Much of it had long been nettled, some of it restates earlier 
legists;ion, all of it mm consistent with tradition/' 1 Even the "sc 
curity clause. 1 hy widt h John was compelled to recognize the right 
nF the barons to rebel against loyal misgovernment. contained 
nothing new, \ he right of a v:i*s;ii to rebel against hh lord in case 
of failure to do justice was inherent in the theory and the practice of 
feudalism. In a crude form Magna Carta expressed the idea o! lim¬ 
ited monarchy of a feudal nature, Magna Carta aimed far more 
in turret! abuses, such m the selling of justice, unlawful seizure of 
property, illegal surest, unjust taxation, tyranny, rrud forest laws, 
than to assert new principles of law and government. "It did not 
assure trhl hy jury nor taxation by parliament, A regular scheme 
of taxation to meet ordinary expenses of government was as yet un¬ 
known* As for the representative idea of parliament, even had die 
king been willing, die barons almost certainly would have opposed 

hr * 

However link novelty there was in Magna Carta. John liad no 
intention of keeping his oiuh* He renewed die war* and his over- 
lord. Pope Innocent II1, atnmlcd Magna Carta and excommunicated 
the biurons. They offered the crown to Prince Louis, husband of 
Idatiihe of QutiJc (Johns niece)* and he accepted and crossed the 
Channel in the summer of 12Ifi. Then the kings sudden death 
(October) reversed the whole situation. Louts returned to France, 
and the barons accepted John's voting son as king, when the regent* 
reissued the charter and promised to obey it. 

The regents ruled extreme!v well, but in 1227 Henry III began 
hi* personal rule, and conditions changed rapidly for die worse. He 
surrounded himself with foreign favorites and aroused widespread 
resentment as hr resorted io more and mure extortionate taxation to 
satisfy their demands lie ulluwal the papal legates to raise enormous 

1 F W, Pnwick*, Sitphm Ijtngion* 1^2 

- \Y, A Moxriik Mhltuy n[ ta 1216, p. 39fc 
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sums from the clergy for the war die pope was waging against the 
Hohciistaufen* The highest offices in Church and state were filled 
with foreigners, and national indignation mounted. 

From die first p Henry !E3 pursued a grandiose foreign policy, and 
it was his failure in Wales, in Scotland, and finally in France that 
really precipitated a crisis in 1253, The Earl ol Leicester. Simon dc 
Moiitfort, son of the leader of the Albigensian Crusade, headed the 
baronial oppusitiem to the king* The Pro visions of Oxford were 
dictated by baronial, rather than popular, interest and gave a small 
group of greater barons actual control of the government. Henry HI 
and his son Edward at first accepted the Provisions of Oxford and 
then repudiated them: civil war followed. Simoji de Mom fort and 
the barons defeated the royal army at Lewes (1264) and lor a year 
controlled the government. In January, 3265, a paihimient was 
summoned which included not utih bishop and peers, Uhl one 
hundred of die lower clergy, two knight* fium each shire, and two 
citizens from each chartered town, 1 hb precedent was followed by 
Edward l in the Model Pat ILimeiit 1 1 295). 

Simon de Mon I fort's Parliament marked the lu-tgfu of Ids power. 
Letter in the same year be was defeated and killed at Evesham, the 
rebellion collapsed* and Henry HI reigned seven years more. Prince 
Edward went on a crusade and returned to England only after his 
father's death (l£72), 

Edward l (1272-1307) was one of the gicatesi kings m English 
history* He had die energy and will power of Henry II, and along 
with these capacities ' the old demonbi fury " and fierce ruihlessncss 
of hb Pbmagenet ancestors. In (he progress of law and government. 
Edward Ts reign was as important as that of Henry 11, Eduard per¬ 
manently conquered Wales (1283) and temporarily subdued Scot¬ 
land. The Hundred Years' War really began with him* 

As a law-giver. Edward I teas the author of die first Statute of 
Westminster (1275) T which Ttgulated freedom of elections and fixed 
the raies and occasions of feudal aids and reliefs. In 1279 the Statute 
of Mortmain teas ordained u> rent rain the bestowal of esiatts on 
religious foundations, which was a frequent form of evasion of taxes. 
In an effort to buttress the principle of primogeniture, she Second 
Statute of Westminster H285) founded entails. or the succession of 
ail estate inalienably in a particular line of descent. 

It h noteworthy that almost all this legislation had to do with the 
regulation of feudalism* Edward 1 reigned according to feudal law, 
which lie defined and altered to meet the needs of the time. He was 
open-minded enough lu perceive the merit in parliamentary institu¬ 
tions in spite of the fact that the Parliament of 126a had Iran an 
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Instrument of an enemy to I lie crown. Accordingly. F.dward I cii- 
mu raged lilt- Model Parliament of 1295. This Parliament made 
general and ;>criii;mml institutions out of the practice* which had 
been used in 1255, !u the earliest stage of its history the Parliament 
did not legislate bat might advise the king with reference to law.', 
which he contemplated, hater the commons developed the practice 
of presenting petitions to die crown, which, il alhnned l»y the lords 
and accepted by the king, became laws. 

Under Edward I’s hopelessly weak successor, Ed wait! U (1,107- 
1327J. Parliament established itself firmly at the expense of the 
crown. After the king lost Scotland i lbnmxkburn. 13 H i die op 
jiositidii of the barohs steadily grew, and finally Parliament deposed 
jiitu in favor of his young sun, Edward III, 

The Hooked Years' Watt (1337-1453) 

The Hundred Years' War Iwgati in Flanders when Philip VI 
intervened to sustain Count Loots, whose Ixntrgcoi* subjects in 
Client and many olhei inivns were in .i state of revolt. The militia 
of these rebellious towns was l™II> defeated at Casscl (1328). In 
(he reprisals which followed, ictv thousand Flemings were put to 
death, the privileges of the towns revoked, and the guilds abolished. 
Many Flemings escaped to England. The English government 
viewed these events with alarm, hu they constiMittal a blow m the 
English wool trade with Hamid's. Frendi dotuination of the Low 
(.outlines would be ruiiimis to England. 

England dec lared war against France in 1337. The (illegal ground 
tsas Edward Ills dubious chihii to the - E'rcnch throne. The real 
gTOuml was f rencli ascendancy in Flanders and the threat to the 
English wool trade, although rite English-Frendi Friction over Gas- 
cony was an additional irritant. Flanders was lorn between two 
parties, Fits count and die nobles, partly Frendi, sustained France. 
The urban classes, dependent on the wool trade, sided with England. 
The leader of ibis pro-English bourgeois party was bums' Van 
Artcveldc. i . j 

As Europe envisaged die situation, the odds seemed ro lie with 
Frame, ihen the foremost nation in fiower and wealth. England's 
[icipulittion was not over fisc millions, while France’s was around 
sixteen millions. Scotland menaced England on the north, and the 
Welsh Vi'ne far from tractable, whereas France had tto foreign 
enemy. Moreover. England as the aggressor was compelled to fight 
a(Toss the Channel, and France, on die defensive, ran Id fight nn 
inside lines, Philip VI foolishly thought that he cmdil duplicate 
Uiiluim die Conqueror'* feat and invade England; he collected a 
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fleet for that purpose in the estuary of die Sluys in Flanders, The 
fiefii iem > of French sea power wai supplemented by the hire of some 
Genoese galleys. Edward III, informed oldie preparation. took time 
by the tote Jock and attacked the French fleer in the harbor and al¬ 
most destroyed it. A lew of the galleys which were rowed, and con¬ 
sequent! v were independent of the wind, escaped ([tine 24. 1340.). 

File blow 1 to Fram e was so great that the war practically lapsed nnttir of 
for five veai^. In the summer of UUfi Edward III invaded Normandy * ftr y 
wiih a force of alnmi ten thousand men and moved up the Seine 
almost to Paris, pillaging and burning, sacking towns and even 
churches and monasteries. From the Seine lie marc lint toward 
Flanders, and at Cre* y he was attacked by a French army, many times 
larger than his own (August 26), The gTcai battle that followed 
opened a new era in military history': the heavily armed French 
knights proved Iiopeksriy ineffective against the English longbow- 
men. whose arrows easily penetrated the heaviest armor. Cret.y dem¬ 
onstrated to all Europe the supremacy of infantry over feudal cav¬ 
alry- The batik- ended in a rout* and Edward proceeded to besiege 
Calais, After a siege that lusted almost a year die city sum-mkicd 
(1347) * Now a truce tm concluded, and die war W F ;ts not resumed 
for nearly ten years * 

The mice had run hardly more than a year before France—and iJincfc Bmih 
all Europe—was visited by a worse scourge than war—the Black 
Death (1S48-1M9). die greatest epidemic in history, 1 The mortality 
was frightful; m many parts of Europe half the population perished* 

In I35d Edward 111 s eldest son, Eduard. the Black Prince* led fi a ufr 
an army north from Gascon\ ami ravaged the French border prov 
inres- John II 11300-1364)« now king of France; moved souili lu 
meet him, and it Puttier* [September t9i the French suffered j 
worse defeat than Grecy, King John and three of hia sons, with many 
nobles, were captured and takers to England. 

The defeat ai Poitiers precipitated a general crisis in France. The 
Dauphin Charles had scarcely assuotetl the regency when a double 
revolution broke out. The burden o( sustaining the long conflict 
which bv now had been tvagtd* off and on* lor nineteen years had 
ihicfty fallen upon the bourgeoisie of the dries and towns, since the 
nobles' sole obligation io the government was discharged in military 
service# The strain was great* aud du re was nothing but a M'tivs of 

Mi t^egfin in China, spread m India and central Ada, invaded Ada, 

eswem Europe Egypt and Africa. ;irid gradually »pur*id westward until all 
luropr w:j% enveloped by ii Its course ran (utlowed. lor ii expanded *ih*n£ 
itie trade ynuio ol \*oth bhd ami sea. The fiini ippomi nt- of it in rvcr? coun¬ 
try wa> in ritir* and port town* <4 (oaUARiria] importance* 
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reverses and defeats to show fur it. The countrywide wherever the foe 
had ]>assed was in min. 

The chief of the munic ipality of Paris at this time was a draper 
njinu'd Etienne Martel. who was provost of the merchants* that is tn 
s.iv, nf die associated guilds who cum tol ted t he city administration. 
En a business capacity Marcel had visited Flanders and seen the 
independence and power of the Flemish towns. He w'as ambitious 
not only rca make Paris as independent as Ghent but also to cheek 
lilt growing power of the crown In France* When the Dauphin 
called tlse Estates Gujricra! p they were able, under Etienne Marcel's 
leadership, tu secure fora short time practical control of the govern- 
nient, I fie Han pi an Charles left Paris, and Marcel tried in tain 
to ii-ill an) really national support for his regime, He was assaysi- 
naud ■ August, 1358) by one of his own city officials, and with his 
deaih the first attempt nf rise people to limit royal power failed 
completely, The Dauphin returned to Paris in triumph. 

a new terror broke out in dte cmmtry east of Paris. This was 
a rebellion of the peasantry know n as the Jacqurrie* Serfdom every* 
wlierc had become worse after the Black Death, and the conditions 
ol t he 1 tent It peusanis was aggravated by the devastation of the war 
and Lite added burden of being compelled to contribute to the 
ransom of die bund reds of nobles who- had been raptured in the 
baitle of Poitiers, I fit: exasperated peasants burned castles and 
manor hoiist^ and slaughtered the defenseless women and children 
ihi;ir, [ 1 u- C'hatnyxkgnc country was a sham Ides Jut six weeks in Uir 
Miiuim r of l.ifiB, imril die revolt was met* it ess tv suppressed. The 
Jarqucrie failed ecjusUy with the imurreaion of Park 

fhc llauptun saw clearly that iJu: conrinuatiort of the war was 
impossible and that peace would have to be made* almost at any 
price, tn im die Treaty «f Brctigny was eondiided. Edward II! 
reiin 11 need hi* claim to die French dirotic and the title J4 King of 
France. which he had assumed; France gave up its claim of %m& 
miun over a ll die provinces of England in France, acknowledged 
die loss of Calais and contracted to pay a ransom of 3,000,000 to 
d'or, payable in six years, for King [ohm 
The accession of Charles V f 1354-1380) turned a new pagp in 

™ hl4t «y uf Fn,RCC - 11w ™ nothing military in his diameter. 

I lf could scarcely ride a horse. He had been a student in the t'niver- 
Mivnt Paris, and he always retained btxrkkh indintionb He ruled 
France horn bis cabinet in die Louvre—a cloc king. He began 
mimtdiaidv great ad minima rive reforms. Internal peace hastened 

economic recovery in .. and town, justice was enforced. die 

Iniaikes were rehabilitated* ia\cs were collected and intelligently 
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expended, and the important cities were re walled, fortified, and 
garrisoned against the day when the War would resujned. He 
never lorgoi the iroubl.es ot his regency, and lie wa $ always himik 
IQ the Ksiates General. He called them only when it was absolutely 
necessary* and he very cleverly arranged lor them tu gram him per¬ 
manent raxes. Once he had an assured income he called them leas 
and less frequently, and they became le^ anti less dangerous to the 
crown. 

In 1369 Charles V renewed the war, naming Bertrand du Guest 3in french liaory 
as constable or commander-in chid of die trench army, J Du Cues- 
tlin b a hard, notoriously ugly Brecon* was a military genius. Edward* 
the Bh<k Prime* furiously invaded the French provinces, sacked 
Limoges* and put die civil population to the sword. Du Cues* tin 
followed Fabian tactic** constantly harrying the for but never t losing 
with him. The country folk were gathered with their produce and 
livestock into die walled towns* anti the fields were burned by die 
French, Before long the Black Prince's army was starving At last 
Edward abandoned die struggle, complaining that he would not 
'■light with raw/ 1 and went back to England. Du Gucsclin tri¬ 
umphantly overran the English provinces* while Jean of Vienne* the 
first great French sea captain, beat the English on the sea. Times 
had changed. England wav now the underdog. By 1378 only Calais 
Bordeaux* and Bayonne were h-Fi in English pottettion, France was 
a united country aiiid out of the stniggk die new sentiment uf 
nationality was lx>m> Charles V and 1iis great constable died within 
two weeks of one another in July, 1380. It was the end of an era. 

In England at almost the same Lime die death of Edward III Reign of 
(1377) marked the end of the first period of the war. in which Eng {U 

land had won the great hat lies but had lost the war Edward III. 
unlike Charles V. was not able to prevent Parliament from en¬ 
croaching on die royal prerogative. The kings constant need of 
immes to am on ilie war required him often to appeal to ParltH’ 
metn, which refused to make grains without mentions and some 
redress of grievances Edward HI and Parliament joined in resisting 
the Angivett popes. Edward III once. in protest against papal 
cordon* told the Holv Father that he was commissioned to feed hia 

1 The power iliac rlt-anved Franc* oI anarchy, that turned the luck of ihr 
wan tli4t itaok him ^ Constable mi i he gmi sweep through the MtithwcfL that 
n^mml live lost provinces, wa* ii richer hnuc emirate nor cvrn unnimy sin* 
iegj£ and tactical wisdom. hot the power ol ^fippiny arid firing n*e»% aUeciimu 
—msd womens tuo, for it m* empty fmast tlul iiunIc hftti idl die UJar k 
Prince, at a . that e*erv wnrnan in France would tfdn for hi* raraoftl. 

The cLurni >4 that ihkh«t little goblin tTtamrc came from ilic dietr hunumity 
frith i it. mul even his beaten enemies could feel iL 
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Master s sheep, not to flay them, The St dilute of Provisors (1351) 
hirhadc papal appointments u> English Jiving*, anti the Statute of 
Praemunire (1353) forbade appeals to courts outside of the realm. 
lioiJi laws, however, were found diffiruh tci enforce, 1 n the Iasi dec- 
,k!l of kdivard Ills rciyrt tlu- decline of litglidi arms ahvniul was 
relic cud irrahe deray nf government at home. Jn the "(Good F*rlLv 
tnejit 1 1 .178) the (.ominous protested against tire misgovern merit 
of the old kings favorites. Hope lor better tilings hinged on the 
lilai k Pri nce, but he died in 1370. a year before his father. 

Clouds stjon darkened over England. Richard [J (1377-1999). 
win of tile black Prince, was a boy of eleven, under the tutelage of 
Jus lUii les John ol Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. and Thomas of Wood- 
stock, Duke of (Gloucester. The country was badly governed. There 
was Hindi economic discontent and social unrest, and, when parlia¬ 
ment did a poll-tax of iwelve|ntice on every person above fifteen 
tears uf age. the eastern and southern shires blamed in the Peasants' 
Rt’inlt i U8I >. in which Lhc accumulated popular discontent of the 
years since ibe Black Death found VtnL It was nut where serfdom 
was worst that the rebel lion was most violent, lit London the mob 
of lower artisans and apprentices murdered ibe Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the king s treasurer. Wirt Tvler. then trader, was 
condemned to death by the Mayor of London. The Peasants’ Revolt 
was .u last put down. Richard II was never able ti> rule effectively. 
His uncle. John of Gaunt, intrigued to succeed to the throne. To 
Mat end he used hiv enormous Wraith to purchase supporters hi 

,ii lumirm and to foment movements of popular unrest like ilie 
Peasants Revolt and the Lollards dicncitcs) in order to increase the 
king 1 * un|w,pulnriry. In 1399 John of Gaunt died; his son Henry 
succeeded to bis title and Ids purpose, and, when the king was irt 
Ireland, rebelled and claimed the throne. Richard II was seized 
upm his return. I lie suWmcm Par 1 tametu deposed him, and 
Henry IV £1399-1113 1 was declared kin*. 1 

The reign of Charles VI of France "1380-1422) had striking 
analogies with that of Rit hard [J. He. too, was a minor during the 
irst eight years of Fits reign, under the tutelage oT duet imsenipu- 

rV' c tf \"Anjodr of Berry, and of Burgundy, France- 

was idled wnh economic discontent and social tiniest—the after¬ 
math 4>| conditions in 1358—and these grievances were aggravated 
by the exactions of the regents, whose daluinot prac tices and waste 
fitltuss drove the people to rtapcratmn. In 1388 Charles VI reached 
Ins majority, and a better day seemed to dawn. He rei ailed those who 

1 Richard It. ffke l.is Impksi predeMswr Edward 11. Hied under mysterious 
i incmmtiijtfti in Fonldran OmU^ 
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survived among Ids father's old mlnislets, restored Uie government 
of Paris* and deprived die Duke of Berry of tlse government of 
Languedoc But within four years the king lost his mind and to ihe 
end of his long reign had few recurrences ui sanity. Until 1404 
Philip of Burgundy was regent. When he died, bitter rivalry ensued 
between the mud king's brother, Louis of Orleans and the new duke 
of Burgundy, John the Fearless. I hey were equally comtpi and 
equally ambitious. In November* 1407, Orleans was murdered, and 
the guilt was fixed upon Burgundy. Civil war broke out. Southern 
and central France were Orldamn, or Armaguac, because these 
regions were headed by the Count of Armagnac; while the north 
and northeast, where Burgundy's territories of Burgundy and Flam 
tiers were* adhered to |ohn lire Fearless. 

The civil war had raged for years when a new king came to the frm^h de^t 
throne in England, Henry V 1 1113-1422}, eager for overseas glory. fll ^ ttrouH 
As the Armagnacs were in temporary control of the mad king and 
the government. Burgundy was easily persuaded not to oppose 
English invasion. In MIS Henry V landed ai H.irflcm it the mouth 
of tbc Seine and ntirchcd east Into Picardy, The battle of VgincxHiri 
(October 2 :i h F!Iii'i wai a rcpcfiunn of CIrecy aiul Politer*. The 
English mmilieud about 9000* whereas the French included about 
SO.fMHb The French chivalry displayed prodigious valor—and folly. 

The Freni It loss numbered 11 .Ofamong them a prince, a marshal, 
and more than a hundred great nobles. The English Erases were less 
than one hundred' This was largely due to the steadiness of the 
yeomanry in the army, the longbow men/ 

After Agmcotm ihe chaos in Paris was worse than thru in 1S56— Conquest of 
1358- Tin English armies rapidly overran the provinces in the north Frftn/:r 
from ihe Somme to Brittany, Henry Vs conquest of Normandy 
"wus tuu spei tat itbr or cliiv-a Irons in nut ward seeming like Edward 
Ill's great military progresses through the heart of Ktanttr: Imt even 
year a solid block of territory was subdued/' Every town was taken 
by siege and famine. 

Sit Parts die Armagnat government remitted to such terroristic Murdrr of 
methods that the Burgundians were introduced into the city (May 29 + J5u *fi 1,n 'b 
1418), and a massacre followed. Fram e was now sustaining a foreign 

1 Each of ibra had a sharpened jxwt which hr cct obliquely in the grated- 
behind vh ith lie *uh«L confident that i\u wquM check ihe charge nf -.my 

bone, Naked u* die wahi« bate footed wiihoitc .urnot; iIsmc jLiigliih farm bm* 
almost uunchaiaiuli mikhI their ground .md rained a IljJJ of theit terrible lung 
artowi ijgaJnsi the french. Itic dice ut ihe Knduh army, of course, were tin- 
iiolilet and ilieir Jtnj^luly retainer* with whom Jlcury V foup/ru—on hsn t, nm 
oil borieiwk,—but it was not they who won flic built. 
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imotion :ind intenia! civil war. Pile nominal mlri iv:n ilic Dauphin, 
bier Charles VI1. John the Fearless of Burgundy, try this lime hav¬ 
ing grown perturbed by the .isuuiisliiiig development of the Eng¬ 
lish [rawer in France, began in have apprehensions lest England 
seek to aunts; Flanders, a plan as old as Edward Ill s First years, and 
made a tenuous overture to Charles for reconciliation. An inter¬ 
view was arranged on the bridge at Moni<_-react at the confluence 
of (he Yonne with the Seine above Parts (September 10, 1410), and 
Burgundy was (tilled lay one- of the Dauphin's aiiemhnu. The mur¬ 
der of 1407 had thrown France into civil war. The murder of 1419 
narrowly missed destroying France,* 

The new Duke of Burgundy, Philip the Good, after the sense- 
less murder at Mouteteau, backed Henry' V for the throne in order 
in preveni Charles VII from succeeding. The English king, flushed 
with successes, insisted nj'Hiri complete cession of all the French prov¬ 
inces north of the Loire river, even Paris—more than England had 
possessed in the time of Henry 11—Uis own marriage to the French 
Princess ( atlicnnc. and French consent to the provision that, in 
the event of a son being him of this marriage, lie should he 
king of France. This meant Llint the French run nan liy would be 
limited in ihc central iitht southern provinces only, The Treaty uf 

fmyes (May, H20) the greatest humi lint ion in the history of 
Frants 

But Henry \ and Charles VI died in the same year in less than 
two mouths from each other (August 31. October 21, 1122)* Henry 
\ t t King of England and tlmlat king of ftnnee, yeas less than two 
years old. Henry Vs will provided that his higher Humphrey. 
Duke of Clou tester, become regent in England nncl his brother 
IiuLe of Bedford, regent in France* Bedford* both statesman 
;uid soldier, accomplished wonders in rchahiMtiling the contiuercd 
dominions in France. 1 tie I reuty of Troyes was so fmmi hating that 
enforce'ment of its terms was very difficult: the towns stubbornly 
held out and had to be subjugated one by one. At last,, alier seven 
years only a smglc city north of the I.cure remained in French 
hands. This was Oilcans. In the spring ul 1429 the loyal city was 
besieged by the English. Only n miracle could save France* 

Joan of Arc. a peasant girl from Domrcbny cm ihe Mettse Imrcler- 
ing on Lonairie# ■was a rvligiuiis mystic. imbued with the idea that 
she was inspired hv "her vnju»” m mine |o tlu aid of her king. She 

£ hi lh21 Francis I wnt, ihnrwD tMi- skull dI Bmguncly with hole in ii. 'Sin'.'* 
s-ii<| dw pfirtt who Jinwcd ii !si him, St- iron [jar toqud k^ Anglais pm* 

lereitF cn Haute"—“~I hi* h the hwk tlmiLigli whidi ihe Kni^tnb entered 

France." 
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suddenly appeared nt the French court at Chimin in Tour.lint:. The 
court was in a Huaer—a peasant girl declaring hcrselt to Ire divinely 
emu miss tm led fora lask which the French army could not achieve. 
The French rn iainan der-im lih-l prutCMcd; the ecclesiastics were 
shocked at what seemed to them defiance of their peculiar authority 
to interpret Hod's will. Charles VII was filled with misgiving, lie 
was a weak, v;ti:i Haling, frivolous king. It is hard to say what |x-i- 
.cuaderf him. At any rate he waived aside all objections, gate Joan 
a suit of armor, a horse, a body of troop, Du Gttcscl ill's ring, and 
sent her forth to relieve Orleans. When she appeared in die lx 
leagucred city (which was still open In the water-gate) the French 
soldiery, hardly more titan a ribald, undisciplined gang, accepted 
her instantly. In seven days Orleans was saved (April 8, 1429), But 
this was only the beginning. In the follnw'ing year Joan drove the 
English out of all the territory between Orleans and Paris and car¬ 
ried her king triumphal til y to Rliciim where he was crowned, hi 
May, 1430. she was captured neat Corapifigne. .After a mock trial 
she Was condemned ns a here tit and a witch and was burned ar the 
stake in the market square of Rouen on May 31. 1431. Her marvel¬ 
lous life had filled two years of history, yet her memory will live 
forever, 1 

The burning of Joan was a fatal mistake for the English. From 
the moment of her death, she was a Mint and martyr u» the French, 
and her inspiration stimulated anient national opposition in the 
English invaders. French armies won victory after victory. In H.V> 
Burgundy deserted die English cause (Treaty of Arras) for the 
price of Charles VI Fs cession of Aiixcttc, Macon. Pcroime. and 
other towns along the Somme; :md the Duke of Bedford died in 
die same year. In the nc\L year (H3C) the English lost Paris. 

The war lapsed in the succeeding years, and this gave luiu 1 for 
a loval group around the king to insiiuiLc a series of reforms which 
greatly strengthened the government. Flic finances were restored 
bv Jacques Cocur. a rich men ham <if IWtu^cs who had made an 
enormous fortune in the Orient a) trade and in mining in France, 5 
The most itii|w>M.uu rehtrrn was the esuiblLshiueiu of .* permanent 
tas. lo lx- levin! by the c row tv without reference to the Estates Gen- 

1 It is head-break ifix rn read ot lur irial. to know that Charles VTI made m> 
effort to mtiw>m litt, eicn though the jjre-.u FnglisJi general, TaUxit, was his 
privnicr at the time, ami wight luce been nrefumt'cd fur tin. 

: Chiirlis VII treated him diahhih. am! lie died poor. His Tmo,r in 
which he erected in lire days of his prosperity- is preserved hy the French giw- 
rmtiieni as a national iiiomintrnl. It tv the fluent example of j rii:h nuiii 
nsidetuc in the fifu-i-ndi ttmury in Fiance 
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end, either the national hod) or provincial estates. for the payment 
oi tegular troops. 

This act (Ordon nance of Orleans. M39) creased a filial I lint ef- j'hmrimg 
feetive standing army and put an end to the old feudal levies, which GTTTV f 
had proved their total incompetence in the disasters oi Crecy„ 

Poitiers, and Agiiuuurt, The new troops cleaned out vagabond 
soldiery and bandits in the provinces so lJuu agriculture and iom- 
merce again could be pursued without molestation* Charles VI I s 
"Tivt'iuy Companies of Ordinance 11 —file for the south and fifteen 
h>r the north of France—were the first standing army in Europe. 

The king nomiiiated the officers and paid the nsen. 

The last years of the war saw the slow' but sure recovery of the Fmck r*~ 
lost provinces. Town after town was taken or went over voluntarily [ mvr P™ 19 ' 
to Charles VII, In 1448 Anjou and Maine succumbed: in H19- J " Crl 
1450 Normandy was recovered, tty 1152 England possessed only 
Calais and Bordeaux. Bordeaux fell in 1453 and the Hundred 
Years' War tvas over. The long English domination in France, which 
had begun with William the Conqueror, was ended Frame was a 
united country under a revived monarchy. In England, on the con* 
trary, defeat in the Hundred Years' War was iinnicdlately followed 
by new 1 disaster. The weak and feeble-minded Henry VI (J422- 
1461) had failed at home as well as abroad, and in 1455 civil war 
broke out, the Wars of die Roses. 
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AS CJiristianily supplanted paganism, a new culture began* Classl- 
cal (itemlure was replaced by Christian literature, Greek and 
Karoaii science, architecture, and art riedineci except in the fcub 
education ■was bent to wholly ctclediatieal ends, .uul secular schools 
disappeared] in die Writ, except in Italy where vestiges of old Roman 
ef3ncatk.ii Mill survived* By about a.o 700 the only bright intellect 
tual spot in western Europe was England where the combination 
of Irish. Roman, and Anglo-Saxon learning produced a vivid liter¬ 
ary axtmic culture of which Aldhelm of Malmesbury (d. 716) 
attd Bede of j arrow (d + 735) were the greatest exponents. This Anglo- 
Irish learning was brought to the Odiuinem by English missionaries, 
notably b\ St. Boniface fd, 755 1 , Then came the Carolinian Renaii- 
sanre when Charlemagne called Alarm fd. 8(H) from York to direct 
a greai eduduional, literary, and artistic revival. The Carnlingkm 
Renaissance was die first attempt to systematize classical and na> 
medieval, I^iLict and German, pagan and Christian c Semen is into 
an integrated culture. Carolingtun culture was almost destroyed 
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when the empire at Charlemagne dissolved in die ninth century 
inti a new wave of barbarian imasion overwhelmed western Europe. 

Even through the worst troubles of the ninth and tenth centuries, 
some schools tint manage to carry on, although wish diminished 
vigor* 1 in Germany Fulda. 5 l Gall* Reichenati, and Constance; in 
France klicims. parts. Chartres, and Auxcrrc; in Italy Pavia in the 
north at id Salerno in the south—ilte only place in die West where 
Greek culture was to l*e found. 

Until die tenth century the monastic schools had been the chief Cafflwsrutl 
centers of education. Then die cathedral school* began to compete * fhoott 
with them and soon surpassed [hem. The monasteries had become 
dosed schools from which all students were excluded, except oblates 
or young monks still in their novitiate, whereas the cathedral schools 
were open even to those not studying For holy orders. Tins change 
first became general in Germany in the Saxon epoch, during the 
so-called Saxon Renaissance initiated by Otto the Greats, brother. 

Bruno, Archbishop of Cologne (d 906). From Cologne episcopal 
schools spread tip and down the Rhine and into Saxony where the 
schools o! Hitdcsiicim, Faderborn. and Bremen became famous. 

Far and away the greatest scholar of die Saxon Renaissance was Sth*v>$ of 
Gerbert of Aimllac> who made the cathedra! school of Rhelms the cttaTim 
center of a general intdktUtal revival throughout France. He was 
the most learned man and die most brilliant teacher in medieval 
F.tirope before the twelfth century. He even had same knowledge of 
Arabic. When he was appointed to the papacy by Otto HR as Syl¬ 
vester II (395-100,M„ bis work was continued h\ his ablest pupil, 

Fulliert; Bishop of Chartres, For more than a century die school of 
Chartres 1 rained a long series uf eminent scholars and teachers who 
spread abroad the ideas add the methods of what may he called the 
new education." When one considers that the Bible was the ulti¬ 
mate source ol authority ant! that die Church in fear of heresv often 
suppressed independent thought, the boldness of some of these mas¬ 
ters of Chartres is astonishing, William id Cone I in challenged the 
whole account of Creation in Genesis and asked: Whv was light 
created on the first day, and die stars on thr fourth? Why was die 
moon called one uf the two great lights, when it was far smaller 
than anv of the planets or the earth? Why welt birds and reptiles 
said to have issued from die sea. and quadrupeds from the land? 
Questions like these were more startling in that age than Darwin's 
theory of evolution was in the middle of the nineteenth century, 

1 \hcdn% mtellrxTual heir m* RlbnffUts M-iurm. Abbot of Fulda, who was 
"llw master of dient ihm kiif»w 1! if it the next genrratMrn. ltd gareaEcH pupil 
HilKnuiT, Att bbhlu.i p of SUi-rEm* (if W77) 
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Towards 1100 the best teachers and scholars gradually drifted to 
Paris [ fit most eminent of these teachers were William of Qi.im- 
peanix. Kuscelliuus, and Abelard, all ol whom had derived from 
Chartres; they numbered their pupils by hundreds. Theology and 
philosophy were the two chief subjects of instruction and debate at 
this time. St. Augustine was dominant in the first field: Plato, in 
the second. 

For centuries medieval thmiglu had tried to harmoni/e Creek 
philosophy with Christian teaching with nntd) argument and little 
success. Since pliiiosophv is based on : c;lsou and the Christian re¬ 
ligion on revelation, it was difficult to reconcile them. The chief 
points of debate were predestination, freewill, and transuhstantia- 
lion. I he first arid second were as old as Augustine. Bui the dor- 
trine of transithsiafiliation attracted link- attention until the elev- 
tilth century, flu. 1 sen nature and effir of the mass were involved 
in the i vs tit- as it was raised by Bereuger of Tunis. 

Two schools of philosophy arose mu of this controversy early in 
the iwelfth century—tFie- realists and the nominalists. The former 
con tended ifiat knowledge stemmed From general "universals" which 
were final entities. Eri the world of tilings as well as rn the world ot 
ideas everything was finally and lormally one. These universal es 
scores, by receiving certain "ateidents" or pm pc rites, which are 
mere coiuingeiu attributes and not a part of their essential nature, 
form individual*, whether persons or 11 lings or ideas. Fur example: 
Between all animals there is an essentia) identity through the ele¬ 
ment or essence "animal.” and iFu* universal essence, by receiving 
h ii mu mien- Jitttrutnitas" or "toVruess-wircitm" or “horscntss-ojin 1 
his. becomes man or cow or Jtorsc. The world, to Lbc realist, is 
made tip of universal clement* or essences, all of which may finally 
be reduced to one universal entity, namely God. Thus pfiUoroph 
hally speaking, ideas and realities arc one; logically, universal* -rod 
particulars arc one. On the other hand, the unmilialists contended 
that the names given to genera! classes—for example, nurn. cows, 
horses—or attribute* and qualities attached to thing* were only 
worn inn—mere names and abstract tons, describing the common char¬ 
acteristics of anything inituded on observation of various individuals 
Sdtol&sttr philosophy field that noi only was theology ihe science 
of bin ihrii it also was the science of man and of reason* and 
hence the science of law anti government. There were affinities be 
tween realism and Platonism and between nominal hm and Aria- 
coEetianbm. 

Hie n\*fn of the reasoning on both sides was carried so Far that 
formal logic Una rite not only an imtrtmteiu for argumentation, but 
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almost an end in itself. The first great realist it philosopher—and 
theologian. tor the two were inseparable in the Middle Age*.—was 
Anselm of Canterbury (d. I l(>!b . who sought to prove the existence 
of God and the mysteries of the Christian religion by rationalistic 
argument, especially in his book on the Atonement, Why God lie- 
tame Mail {Cur Dens homo ). Anselm founded the scholastic phi¬ 
losophy. This was not merely a system of logic-chopping and hair¬ 
splitting, not was die controversy Isetween realism and nominalism 
a mere war of wonts. ’"He who has given his answer to it has im¬ 
plicitly constructed his theory of the Universe." ’ 

In this great controversy, at mice theological and philosophical, 
the Church inclined to realism. Si, Bernard routed Aboard, not he- 
cause he had the best of the argument, but because lie bad the au¬ 
thority of the (lunch behind him. Peter Lombard's Sentences 
(HW) clinched St. Bernard's arguments mid assured the victory of 
orthodoxv; hut it was a barren triumph, About 1200, the philo¬ 
sophical works of Aristotle became know n through the medium of 
Latin translations of Arabic translations from the original Greek, 
together with the ideas of the great phitosophets of Islam, the Mo¬ 
hammedan, Averroev of Cordova (I ISfi-lltfS), and the Hebrew 
Maimoiiides of Cordova and Cairo (11.45-1204). The authority of 
Aristotle soon became so great in the medieval universities that the 
Church, all hough it would not retreat from its realistic theology, 
was compelled to attempt to harmonize realist mid nominalist 
views, and to reconcile ArUiutelianisni with orthodoxy. Mixing oil 
and water was child's play compared with stu b an effort. This intel¬ 
lectual feat was accomplished beyond all expectation of success by 
Si. Thomas Aquinas r1225-1274i. a Dominican. Ixmt in a little 
town in the Campania. St, Thomas was the greatest Christian thinker 
since St. Augustine and has never been superseded- He taught at 
the University of Paris, His .Swrjimn Theologize "remains to this day 
the most comprehensive and complete of all expositions of the 
Catholic svvtrm." and one of ihe great products >>l the human mind. 
The Summit marked the apex of medieval thought. In the lour- 
teenth century, .who last k ism began to decline when Dims Scot us 
and William of Ockham, hath Englishmen, made logic an end and 
not a means of thinking and taught that the conclusions of logic 
were as valid as actuality, in other words, whit was true for thought 
was true for things: that correct n priori reasoning was as capable of 
ascertaining as observation, reflection, and experience. In the early 
nineteenth century Hegel, the German philosopher, taught much 
the ante thing. 

1 II, R^ihcEaH. The Hist r tf thr Vttivtnilin. I. S3. 
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Besides this current of theological aiul philosophical thought, 
their were rwu other mi tains of idea*. one in 1 1 lc: field of medicine 
and ilie other in law. Flic tradition of Greek medicine had been 
transplanted from Constantinople to southern Italy—the provinces 
r| l ApuJb and Calabria belonged u> the* Hiyantinr Inspire until 
they were conquered by the Normans—and in die tenth tenuity 
a medical school of renown sprang u.p at Salerno. Il developed rap¬ 
idly in the eleventh century with die imiodm ijou of Arabic medical 
works, translated by Coiistaminr the African a Christian why had 
long lived in I unis) * As lor law, die rente] of Roman law studies 
Bologna. This revival vm stimulated by die conflict between 
the Eni|semr Frederick ! and Fnjx Alexander HI, both of whom 
based their claims in universal authority upon the Roman law. 
Moreover, the Lombard dries found Roman law more applicable 
to their revived commerce and nude titan feudal law, tv Inch had 
sprung from and was applicable tu an agricultural society, such ^ 
was found in all western Europe before the twelfth century, 

Out of tliis ferment of thought emerged a new system of educa- 
lion. The universities u-cre not only in*nttiuons of n higher leariv 
iug, hut they diffe red from the earlier schools in method of eduea- 
tiuii a ltd form of Organization. hi lialy and the south of l : ranee, 
where Roman traditions were very strong, the word ““Ltniverslnts'* 
corresponded to ihe word "guild' to sign if v any sort of group 
united together fora specified purpose. The earliest groups of ma* 
u.ts and students were regarded as a nun of mold and their assod-i 
tioii was called a "universitas."' In time the word became an cx- 
elusive term confined to the new education. Such a group was 
formed In one of two ways. A distinguished master might tolled a 
IkhSv of student armmd him to whom he lectured, and charged 
fee* for Ids lectures; or a number of students might combine and 
hire some teacher to lecture to dram. In either case the "urtiversiEas 11 
w as a voluntary organization, 

I he Church which had had exclusive direction of education for 
centuries past looked with suspiiiou upon this new development 
and soon sought to toiitrnl tlte movement. Accordingly the bishops, 
required teaching licenses of the masters, prescribed the subjects 
taught, introduced cxaniinations and degrees, and in general regu- 
laied i lie new education. The precedent was established dial onl> 
ihe [*upe could charier a university. Tbe first chartered university 
was that of Paris ;iI h} i 11 HJiilh followed in order by Oxford, Cam* 
hudgi, Montpellier, and Salamanca. In the fourteenth certtUT) 
many more were Founded. Prague nvis established tu 1347; Uciticl 
lierg, ihe earliest university in Germany, in 1386. 
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.A medieval college was nor a separate educational institution tike CclUgct 
a college nl today, but a corporate part of a university. Every great 
university was a federation of colleges I<n ike number of students 
increased so greatly ih.u. kith for convenience of housing and in¬ 
struction. separate organ i/a ij ons I tad to be formed. Each luUege bad 
its own lecture halls, dormitories, library, faculty. and students. 

Such i 'dirges often were founded by private persons, bishops, nobles, 
licit bmugcois, fin ciiariiablc purpose*. The Sorlwnne at Paris h;is 
eilalilislicd Its Roller! tie Sorbon, the chaplain anti confessor of Ring 
lantis fX. 1 

Inclejiendently of this college organization, dm student body was 
distinguished into separate national groups, French. German, Eng. 
lisli. Italian, Spanish, etc. The medieval student was worn to mi- 
grille from university to university and rarely acquired all Ins edu¬ 
cation in a single place. The rivalry, even animosity, among these 
"nations' was intense and oEten led u> fends and rioting in the 
town, no love was losl lie tween 1 town and "goivn, 1 All university 
tc.it hers and all .students enjoyed "benefit of clergy"; tliai is to say, 
they had clerical stains, were exempt from secular jurisdiction, and 
m case of offense could only he tried before an ecclesiastical court. 

Tlw university provost held court on the campus inti, which ordi¬ 
nary municipal police could mu enter, and every miivetsitv had its 
own prison for the confinement of offenders, just as a bishop and 
:m abthiL had his own court and his own prison. File greatest profes¬ 
sors in the universities—except those which specialized in the teach¬ 
ing of law and medicine—were Dominicans and Franciscans who 
almost montqmlued direction of higher education in the later Mid¬ 
dle Ages. 

While die ancient distinction between triviuiu and quadriviwn 
was preserved * in the universities, the quantity or subjects taught 
and the quality of the teaching were greatly increased. Of course, 
the libraries were scant in ,m age where all books had to be written 
by hand, ami then were no laboratories. 

The great work of the- universities was die consecration of learn¬ 
ing. and it is not easy to exaggerate the importance- of that work 
upon the moral, intellectual, and religious progress of F.mopc, . . . 

‘Tim .-illtgiate imiimity form w;o ,1 Wished cnnywhrn; in Fumpc dgr- 
■»g •* -►hci ihr French kesuluiion. The only miivmiurv will pjewavir^ a 
mnlternl form are Ok hint which li:n twinny-thm cuUq-t*. _nid Cambridge 
whirl* ha> mririetfu 

ittrium w m the inithit course of «mdf. mmimui* u\ die direr lihcrnl 

grauuiMi. rJicitn4r, julI higic. .ami corrapofidwt lit the Bjt. cimjfw <il hifiiy. 

I he r^jjsfrn r i«m 4MtHQ() bf lilt fm.it r■ i.arI l ri i t a.kc ■ r_: il qri^jja^, ^tilhmrthc. 
striitfrj, mtihit. =md MtHvumy, and mu^hl) u>mr*poiMJcd to ibe B4$s degree. 
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Our intellectual advance since ihc medieval period lias less to do 
With the improvement in the substance or method of education 
than die academic world lias compfoLently Imagined, .. , . The 
saiue of education is independent cither of the intrinsic value or 
the practical usefulness of what is lauglu. The i nielli gent modern 
artisan . . , or the liall-cducated man of the world possesses at the 
prevent day a great deal more true and useful information than a 
medieval doctor id divinity. But it tan on no account be admitted 
that dm puts lire uneducated man of modem times on a level with 
the educated man of die Middle Ages/' 1 Then* as now, clergy, 
teachers, judges, lawyers, physicians, exjjtri public officials, and 
authors distinction were university trained men. The greatest 
service of scholasticism was iftc development of logic as an insiru- 
merit of thought for die discovery of truth; its greatest limitation 
was its failure to seek new mith but rather to discover new ways 
of hiking Hi old truth. Supreme truth, even all truth, was found 
in the Christian religion and this truth was a matter of divine 
revelation and not to he attained by human reason. From this inhi¬ 
bition scientific thought became free and unconfitied. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the advancement of i- 
cnie was as notable as it was in the nineteenth century. Greet 
science—tile Romans made rm improvement of iheir own except 
in engineering—tiad decayed along with everything else of antiquity 
in die early centuries of the Christian ctsl Tfie destruction of the 
Alexandrian library in 41 a by a mob of fanatical monks and the 
closing of the School of Athens by the Emperor Jusimian in 52^ 
were fata! blows, Greek science henceforth owed its preservation to 
the Syrians and the Persians. The studies which Justinian um- 
dmmed were cultivated and promoted by CJiosroes the Great. When 
the Arabs conquered Persia in the seventh century* the study of 
science continued to be promoted hi the Mohammedan schools not 
by the Arabs themselves who constituted the warrior rlass in Islam, 
bio by Syrians, Jews, and Persians in the Bagdad Caliphate. With hi 
twrs centuries nearly die whole body of Greek scientific works was 
translated into Arabic. Bagdad, ( aim, Kmrauan. and Cordova be- 
i ame brilliant tc mens for the study and teaching of science. A mere 
list of the most eminent ot Arabian scientists would be a long one/ 

* Radwlall Riw of (fir Vnivmiii^, II, 69% mint 706. 

. kI Khha (nimh ernmry) wv» imthem+itkiaii. SMur^nomer. 
^ct^tupher, JJtd rlrvriupcd .dgthra beyond EUnphjnmv it w £.rtek inventor 
oi n. \I-K3 luj of U i^djtl, died 9i*-J r waa *ihe girattsl tJiniriaji ut lh* vliddlr 
.Agr\. A| iknmii, died l J3, -i Persian. was i astronomer, The medical 
tFraiuc* »p( Avkctjiu wk^enrb century) were ihe supreme auliioiily lor 
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Knowledge of this Cr«k-AraUe science began to penetrate imo irtinr intm- 
western Europe Lite m die eleven ih and in the twelfth centuries not 
as the result of the crusades* as ore might imagine, but through 
Sicily into Italy anti from Mohammedan Spain into Christian 
Spun* and thence into Fram e, Men of eager mind flocked to Pa¬ 
lermo and Toledo to leans (he Arabic language anti u> stud) Arabic 
science. Many ul these pioneers were Englishmen—Adelarrl of 
Rath, Dauid of Murky, Alexander Neekam A debit! nf Hulls 
Xtihtml Questions was the fust wumifn treatise produced in west¬ 
ern Europe in die Middle Ages. Smite scholars spent years in Spain 
and engaged all their lives in tins work of translation of Arabic 
works of science into Latin. Gerard of Cremona (1187? translated 
71 different works, Plato of Tivoli was almost as productive, hi this 
way. by the thirteenth century* western Europe was in possession 
of almost the whole body of Greek and Arabic science, and 
science was taught in the new universities as a matter of course. 

The greatest scientist of tills time was the English Trainman. Roger 
Bacon < 1211-1202)* Almost as great was Albertu* Magnus, a Ger¬ 
man Dominican (M{Kt-L2ftff), Ruth taitglu in Paris. 

In the middle ul tile duneemh century Vincent of Beauvais, in 
:i great work entitled Speculum Xainmle^ sir "Minor of Nature/' 
end Hid led (he whole knowledge of science as it was known hi west¬ 
ern Europe, including medicine. cosmography, astronomy* geog¬ 
raphy. meteorology. geology, mineralogy, botany, zoology, anatomy, 
and physiology. At times lie teas curiously modem in his ideas and 
seems to Irave had some notion of anatomy and physiology. Medieval 
medicine was neither as crude nor as superstitious in the use of 
strange drugs and singular tam|Huinri& as is popularly believed. 

I here was some knowledge of common but none of infection. 

Surgery wa* practiced* principally on the skull and the limbs. Am¬ 
putation in an age of warfare was common, and there are interest¬ 
ing recipes "to put a man ro sleep that he may be treated or cm/" 

Operations fen cataract were measurably successful Abdominal op¬ 
erations were desperate remedies and usually impossible. Tile pro¬ 
hibition against post-mom in operations on tin human ImmIv was 
■i serious deterrent to the progress <il medical wienie. Effective 
liospitalbadon began with rhe founding of the Order of the Knights 
of i he Hospital in I lie- Erst crusade. Before lhai time there had been 


bitiiibnl yr.aiv Thf Qtultet*' Manual nf Ati tint Tidkir.it ahKalmaJin was the 
Ex-h wiirk on ilw disease* rh| the oc um.il Kit richErnirlL ccntiiiy. Medicine, 
botany! chemisiiy, nuihrnntia* and iwmrH-mv were ctiominush ml t anted by 
the Aral**, 
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only monastic and capitular infirmaries. In the thirteenth century 
the larger cities began to establish municipal hospitals. 

The medieval Church carried on the tradition of the Latin lan- 
guage and literature* although the most devout Christians were al¬ 
ways hostile n. tUsdral literature because of ic?s pagan amhorship 
and pagan spirit. Christianity developed a liierauirt which was cn- 
ritcly different from dial of antiquity. It was of a religious anti 
theological nature, instead of being of a secular spirit like classical 
literature. History was written by monks and narrated events ol 
interest litic! importance only to ecriesiamtsL Saints' lives were a 
popular form oi literature and writ ten foi purpose of edification. 
Hymns were almost the only kind of poetry. Even tile Loin km- 
guage was changed in syntax and by the introduction of new words 
of ecdesiasiiral Gcrinauh. or feudal origin* 

Latin was the universal language of ihe Church and of govern¬ 
ments; official documents were written by ecclesiastical official* in 
Latin, a language which the niters themselves could not tinder stand, 
Nobles and pedantry sjKikc the common language of the people of 
the country. 1 here were lorn main Ungtiistk groups in western 
Europe; Flit Germanic languages K|jokcfi h\ north cm Europe (ficr- 
manv, the Low Cmmiriefr—modern Holland and Belgium—Scan- 
dtnavki, Iceland, and England}* The Gallic tongues—Irish* Welsh. 
Gaelic and Rrctuft—were Spoken in Ireland. Wales. Scotland, and 
Brittany. Em the East the Slavic tongues were spoken. In the south 
of Europe the Romance languages—French* Italian, and Spanish 
—prevailed. I "ti like the others, which were of race-national origin 
and nature, these southern languages were offspring* of Latin, de¬ 
rived from the daily speech ftx>w Latin} <d ihe common people of 
the Roman Empire* modified by local influences and variations in 
each country-. Italian, French, and Spanish are cousins, for ihe 
modierdanguage of ear h was Larin. 1i is probable that by the dghih 
century die differentiation of these three languages had beraitit 
established* The oldest written French is found In die Oaths of 
Strasbourg i S-12) . E he oldest svriiten Italian appears in a document 
of 9fi0. Tlie oldest Spanish belongs 10 the tenth century. 

The oldest yeraacufcr literature, however, did not appear until 
the late eleventh or early twelfth century. "This was £11 France where 
a magnificent series of epic or heroic poems {chnmaws dr grstr) 
emerged. Stnuagdy enough ihe 1 hemes of these first rhtfuprij were 
nni derived from ihe history of the crusades but harked tmk to the 
age of Charlemagne. The ( human dr Roland f the oldest and finest 
oF these Old trench epics, is based on the story of Charlemagne 4 ! 
intervention in Moorish Spain £0 778 and Roland's heroic battle 
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to cover the retreat of [lie Frankish army through rhe pass of Ran¬ 
ee va lies in the Pyrenees: The earliest and greatest Spanish epic is 
the Pocma dc Alio Cut (ta. II40) which relates the deeds of the 
Citl Gampeatkir the hero of SpauLli Christendom against Lhe Moors* 
Both the Roland ami the Cut are based on actual history and both 
reflec t (he feudal ideals ami the chk ilr\ of the age in which they 
were written* Biter on. as ancient Latin literature grew in popu¬ 
larly, vernacular epics were written Lijwm classical themes, notably 
the Trojan War and Vlexander the Great, which gave rise to a 
whole cycle of heron: poems* 

In the second hall <if the twelfth century stilt another kind of 
epic: poetry came into Ixdiig. based upon Lhe story of King Arthur 
and the Holy Grail. As the source of the Chanson da Roland was 
Billiard s Ufa- of Chatiemdgtw and Frankish Annals, and the source 
of [he Trojan Cycle was Virgil's Aanaid (Homer"* Iliad was im- 
Lnmvit beioie lhe Italian Renaissances so the source of dm Ar¬ 
thurian epic poetry was Geoffrey of Monmouth's History of the Kings 
oj Britain flBfi). hi ihb remarkable work, part history and part 
legend, Europe learned for the first time of the t ell it myt hs and 
legends which gathered unwind the figure of Kiu^ Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table. These new’ tales not only introduced 
a new kind ol hero, but also new* themes, motifs, and even a new 
atmosphere- The chart so ns reflected a feudal world. These Welsh 
romances opened l new world filled with fairies, magic, and fancy. 
In the thamom da gesfr women play no notable pan —Helen of 
Troy \% the only woman in the Trojan Cycle. In the Arthurian ro¬ 
mance* ilic women are as important as die men. The new km 
penance of women was derived from the love lyrics of Provence, 
the songs of the troubadours, Geoffrey of Monmouth wrote in Latin, 
hut die first poets who borrowed from him wrote in Old French. 
Greatest of these was Chretien of Troyes id. 1191), whose patron 
was Marie# Countess of Champagne, daughter of Queen Eleanor 
of Aipiitaine and Kim; Louis Vll nf France. Chretien was perltaps 
the greatest medieval part Indore Dante, He drew on Irish and 
Cornish legends which Geo fire v had nut known tot at hast had not 
nu iuiumd; . The most important of these is the stoiy ol Tristan 
and ImH- 1 

T he chansons dr grsta and the \rthiirian romances spread all 
nvei Europe but most profoundly affected CGerman literature. Wolf¬ 
ram von Esc lien bach. the greatest German minnesinger, completed 

l TTits Arthurian [jegeiid in (lie mncUt'Hrfi crniury wa* llie source of Ten- 
nystuTs -IMrr^pur anti Idyth of tha King am! of Wagner's operas, Laban* 

grin, TmtuTr rt-fa-rt Itpirfa* ami FtmifaL 
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and adapted Chretien of Troves"s Fereeval in his Farzhxtl f and 
Gottfried of Strasbourg the tale of Trisum and Isoti, 

Lyric putms Here of Provencal origin and were composed and 
sung to die lute by poets who traveled from court \o court, playing 
and singmg wherever they found welcome and reward. Romantic 
and courtly love was the universal theme of these lyrics. Tins liter¬ 
ary fashion spread to the north, and Marie de France (ca, 1170 ) 
was the fit51 famous authoress of the Middle Ages. Prose romance 
lagged iar behind the poetical romances of this age. The gem of 
all medieval literature h the story of A ttfassin ct Xicolettc. written 
in die Picard dialect of northeastern France, Oilier popular com 
positions were the Gesta Romanorum anti the Golden Legend, 
which die [wei Long Tel low paraphrased in English verse. 

Among the most popular medieval tales were fables of animals 
and animal epics. The source of these was Aesop's Fables in the 
Latin version nl Fhaedru*. The tradition of Aesop was furthered by 
the clergy because of die didactic value of these storks. During the 
crusades closer contact with the Orient introduced the beast tales 
of die Hindu PaPtchatantra f from which sprang the animal cpk. like 
hengrit j the iVutf, Reuurd ihe Fox. etc, These are often thiols dis¬ 
guised sautes on Ini man society. Tlie talc ul fiarlanm and fosaphat 
h a Christianized Buddha legend. The Arabian Sights was tunned 
imi laic in the Middle Age* to affect western literature. Its infill* 
ence b modern. Other litrrary patterns came from Bvmnthint r Syria, 
and Egypt. Sermon stories or Exempt a f which always pointed a 
moral, were immensely popular. 

It was a natural transition from the explicitly religions or didacLic 
to the allegorical. A long allegorical poem in Old French. The Ro- 
Mamt of the Rose, was a comprehensive commentary on medieval 
manners and morale Other types of literature were debates bet ween 
contrasted tyjK-s such as Sotil and Body. Spring and W inter: battles, 
sudi as the Battle of the Seven Arts, the Battle of the Seven Deadly 
Sins; and viiion$ 3 such as the Dream of Paradise* In sharp contrast 
w ith hb serious and sometimes depressing kind of poetry were the 
rollicking and often ribald songs of wandering students and vaga¬ 
bond monks who were called Gatiardi. 

f he earliest poetry or the Anglo Saxon people appeared in die 
seventh century, the epk Beowulf and Caedmons Genesis; the 
earliest prose in the ninth century in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle . 

French literary ideals and literature were introduced into Fng- 
sLind w'iih ihc Norman Conquest, Fbc old Anglo-Saxon literature 
became extinct. and the language was spoken only by the common 
people. French became the speech o! the court ami of the nobles. 
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Anglo-Saxon did not perish, bm it wis gradually modified, nut so 
much in die atniclurc of the language but in the vocabulary, tij 
the introduction of French words. Mosi of theta? pertained to war 
and chivalry, burning, legal and administrative words, and abstract 
and ledum a] terms, 1 

The U«ss of Nmijumdy in 1201 hrul Lite effect of emancipating 
England from this predominance of Freud*. The thirteenth and 
fourteenrii centuries show a remarkable advance of i he English lan¬ 
guage and the beginnings of a literature which h English both 
in form and spirit. English supplanted French in the schools 1350), 
it became the language of the law courts (1352); Henry IV em¬ 
ployed il in parliament (1399). Wyriifs English version of die 
Bible and Chaucer 1 * Canterbury Tales appeared in this same cen¬ 
tury. 

The medieval drama was a genuine medieval product; it orig 
imiitd in die Church. These plays began as drantaiiiaihms of epi¬ 
sodes in the Liturgy* such incidents as the Magi anti events dealing 
With the lift- of t'hrisl or of the Virgin. The actors were priests anil 
ebon boys. The dialogue was reverent, and the players were serious. 
The purpose was so dramatize Biblical history in order lo make it 
simpler to understand by an audience which could neither read 
nor write nor understand the Latin service* Accordingly dfaese inter? 
hides, ah hough at first spoken in Lathi, soon came to 1>e uttered in 
the vernacular. There are references in ninth anti eleventh century 
i lirnuh to such ecc lesiastiad plays, or '“mysteries, 1 in France* 
t icnuany. and Spain, and i ei each instamc the subject was die visit 
of Hie Magi. The miracle play \va* i j l a similar sort, but the themes 
were derived directly from the Bible and did not grow out ol the 
ceremonies of worship, Noah and the Rood# David and Goliath, 
and Daniel in the Lions 1 Den were favorite subject Still another 
form in the lilieemh century was the morality play in which al¬ 
legorical figures, such its Virtue. Vkt\ Peace, War# Wanton ness, and 
Avarice. were peivuiihed. These plays were tint represented in die 
churches hut out of doors at market* and fairs by die various guilds 
of a town* There was nine It buffoonery and slapstick in them, fur 
;t popular and tenet w anted to Ik? amused, not edified. 

Western Europe experienced a rich and variegated ad van reined t 
of culture in many forms. It was a development which became in¬ 
tense in the twelfth century and reached a dimax in the thh tetuth, 

i Thr French plural ■■ or o displaced ibr to^u-Savim plur.il c.- in 

kM j ill E hmiLc-h \mnh like thttibrfj -i in I oxr.v. In rc rural it uuiV be >.nd [hat 
Oli I FiirN^i KtMdv oi one ^yUutite Mm i\rti m ,j rmirh ^ jc.ucj tJtgive rhiin oihn 
wntils. Nu other linijjtiiigc t-L|u.iJ-- Engird* in the number a d wordk, 
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Tliis nimnnciU is known as the "Twelllh-t'entury Renaissance." 
The aivukcning was mu (as Waller P.ult tailed in a "lalse dawn" 
of the Renaissance of the fmntecnlh and fifteenth centuries Inn a 
tine unfoUtiiig t»l the himuut spirit. The Italian Knutissam« was 
not the beginning of .1 new era but rite continuation of a previous 
movement which began in France and later was expanded in Italy. 
The literature, the art, the philosophy, and the science of the 
Italian Renaissance were given an Italian cast, of thought, Inn these 
manifest at unis were not nmre <jiiliii;lI iliau the same species of cul¬ 
ture in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, except in one |kit- 
Ocular, The humanism of the twelfth century did fail to take root. 
The newly risen miivtmltes were indifferent to cbtsucnl scholar* 
ship, which was crowded out by a predominant interest itl scholas- 
tii isni -Hid the study of Roman law. Classical scholarship and hu¬ 
manism as a general intellectual interest had to wait until the 
Italian Renaissance before its value was perceived. 1 

The complete synthesis of medieval culture was made by the 
Italian poet Dante Alighieri (1265-13211, a native of Florence, 
" hose Divine Comedy ~ is one of the greatest pvim of all time. 
Dante, it is often said, knew id I that could he known in an age 
when this feat was still possible for a single mind. His country man 
Villain, the Flore n t ine historian, who lived in the generation alter 
him. indy said that he was "perfect poet and philosopher, with the 
must cxfjuisiic style that the language ever produced/* 

Dante in his deep reverence lor the Catholic faith and Ids pro¬ 
found knowledge of scholastic philosophy was predominantly a 
medieval man. Hut standing as he did on the threshold of the Italian 
Renaissance, there ate intimations of the dawn of a new day in his 
p°ctry, notably in his love of nature, his reverence for the classics 
(Virgil), and ijis use of the Italian language, instead of Latin, The 

' In vk|P in mtirlv from 1 1 n rlcrcncfi u'lmtfi on wp gel tlir tmpre**ioti of 
Uheuive, <>f itilrllcvTunl immM, of iiucHixcin mulcummiUnp! oi the ii«:ewiw 
or dunge. much mure ,w> than in It^andne anil Moslem socicn Both *ti ihese 
uxkdei Inclined 10 iminoliiiip ami listiy ot and ideal., and the in- 

diiuiiim anti i|n powti to iTuitr (lui^o, ci™ vlien ilk iwcesvilv w:ii ap¬ 
parent Ivctiw, 1 lie gicai MoEiainmedwi phDtuophm- perceived this weakness 
in Mnliaitttiiedan ri 1 . tlrniDfin. Hpaniihc society aitnf thorn; in icnoimrd soiic 
tlm>ui>h dm entire Middle \W«em Furnpt was organic and jmj n. tivcd that 

™ n B t ns* litvi'tsJr) lot jitnjjitw A Frcmh think it. Diilwiiv, wlm wrote alwitn 
l,W. pointed 01 it ih,ii liimjelf changed many tilings in the New 1 'o.ia- 

Itoot which lie h.id decreed in ihc Old IMament 

1 lu dirtc pain, //r// |l'i|i!niiij . I'liipfury (J'lirjiKwi,,) , Parnth'-e iFaraitiw) 
The voutl ftMimrii/it it lictc tued iti the old classical triuet A aniipaiiimn which 
trrais hiimtn life Kfiouily ami dtp kit rhinuct an iodine to cruili, but with- 
mil leaving a tense of mgyily ar the etui The mlouy coudiuto with Paradise. 
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I>ivhrr Corned) is Lin allegory (if tlit" soul's progress out of darkness 
into light, out id evil intu good* oul of the shadow of death into life 
eternal, h is thoroughly medieval inspirit and content* thti roughly 
contemporary in an and form- Dante marks the perfeti transition 
fiom the Twelfth Cemnry Renaissance to die Italian Renaissance. 

Lfncil an became secularized during the Italian RenaiiEMtnce, die Attdiamt ** j 
C hurch was the mot her and patron oi the «ms. New motifs. nc\y 
subjects, and new symbols were introduced by Christianity and also 
a new attitude inwards ait. In ancient ait expression of beauty and 
creative imagination had been the ruling motives. Eaih Chmtian 
art was a form of adoration and a means of edification. An was used 
by ibe Church to give reality u> Christian history and doctrine and 
to insmirt the people, most of whom were unable to read or write. 

They 'read 11 pictures and statuary instead. These pictures were il- 
histraiive of scenes and incidents from the Bible, especially the life 
of Jesus, The statues were ®l prophets and apostles, martyrs arid 
saints. 

I lie only Architecture worthy of die name was ecdcsilUEtcal until fFrJ*n«fwrr 
the rise of the feudal castle, Byzantine and western architecture 
were alike closely associated with die Church. Roth tyj*es were adap¬ 
tations of ancient buildings to die reejuiremetm of Christian wor¬ 
ship* Tlu- predominant Itirrn of the edifice* however, differed* hi 
the East the model was the an dent Greek temple 'often circular 
instead of m tangulat in shapci upon which the Roman dome was 
imposed* The dome, too, vras imposed upon the basilica, ns in Jus- 
tinbiifs great church of Santa Sophia in Constantinople. In the 
Wot, although Lhc formci imperial provinces alx.itinded with old 
pagan temples, the Church generally was reluctant to adopt these 
pagan edifices as places of C.limiian worship and InsTead used the 
Roman public building* This was die basilica* a son of roofed 
forum of tet langtilai si tape divided into three aisles. V central aisle* 
called the rim/e from its mem hi ante to a ship s deck, was separated 
from she two side aisles—the true aisles—by arcades of arches and 
columns. The nave was terminated at the far end by a projection 
known us the The arches supported the Halts ol the nave and 
the clearstory or row of upper windows in the walls of die nave. 

The Romans roofed their basil has wilIi great slabs of si one nr c<v 
menu Until Lhc twelfth century medieval nlunch roofs were made 
nf timltCT, often covered with sheets of had or with slates or tiles 
nailed upon the timber roof. 

In the each Middle Ages carpentry and Sionciliasonry* even an* 

brick ilia king, as well as nearly every Giber skilled craft, declined 
so that* even after a church had been built, its repair was difficult- 
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The huiIding tt-t were bc^ pJTCserved in Italy, and* before die 
eleven tli century, fi;nlhn workmen w^re hi demand in France, Ger- 
nmiv and England, I he isiLerioiij Eii mcdiri.iJ i/lmrches were ;-kJ- 
uav* told and dark and, frctpjeruly, also damp, Gbiis wai known, 
but the pieces were small and used for decorative purports. Linen 
curtains made stiff with beeswax tiftcn covered the windows, 

rJie pdlgious revival in the eleventh century initialed a jiopular 
and einiiKisia^Tic movement lor new, better, and bigger churches 
1 \ih movement began in Italy and spread over western Europe- 
Out of 1! Romanesque architecture emerged. These new ihinrlH-’s 



Pf "J 
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it ere huju of stone as a precaution against fire, which was fearful!? 
destructive of the old timbered edifices. 1 

Romanesque architecture was of stone and was ctaccemed liy 
t m u.i s 'tit l deep windows, k, heavy arches, and thick columns* 
. ubsumtialuy and atmpliriu were its attributes. Tt was an immense 

7’™“ l> V Uv t>hi chuTdl hiuMing but it had two defects— 
| lc r, "' f * M . 111 1 "tadc of timber and the window were so deep 
Iwtause of the thickness of the watt® that little light was admitted. 


{ J»rtm Calhd ™l was burned in flfifc in 1010, and again in U94: Noire 

1031 i "» l '"Ml In Frame alone in ( Jir eleventh 
S ' a btftWr R*im«tf»qiie affhhnn.ee rorfi.icd the iJjn K L-t .if con- 

,K..mur. itiimeni Urmnl. ,k „f thn., r«he in .tie «„■ 

iiirv 
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For about one hundred and fifty years. From 1000 to 1150* Ro 
tnancMjue architecture pic veiled in western Eurojie ("Rhenish' 1 
and “Norman 1 ardiilecture are perhaps the best schools). Then 
From about 1150 to 1300 the Gothic: style obtained. The invention 
ol Gothic was (he supreme achievement of medieval engineering 
and arc. The architectural problem was to elevate and thin the 
walls in aider to make larger windows. This required the roof to 
Ik.- raised and the burden of its weight to be shifted from the walls. 

The lent was accomplished by use of the pointed arch. The round 
arch was stubby* and the mathematical Fact that the radius of a 
circle is one-half the diameter rigidly limited plasticity of design* 

On i he other hand* the height of the pointed an_li is not condi¬ 
tioned by its breadth. By an intricate system of groined arches, 
stone ribs and vaulting, an exquisite distribution of thrusts, and 
balances, the Gothic architect achieved a structure with a high 
vaulted toot so strong that it could be made of stone, shifted the 
Weight of it from the walls to the heads of ihe arches, thinned the 
walls so that broad and long window*—‘ lancet windows"—on the 
ground-floor and in rhe clearstory were practicable. Fur security's 
sake, these thin walls were stayed by buttresses and the sol! thin¬ 
ner upper walls of the clearstory by the "flying buttresses” which be¬ 
came a characteristic feature of later Gothic architecture* 

Romanesque churches had been adorned with wall pain rings in 
brilliant colors but by lirele stone-carving either within or with¬ 
out. Gothic churches, on the oilier band, were lavishly* even ex¬ 
travagantly* decorated inside and outside in paintings, statuary* 
and stone carving. The medieval artist taxed his imagination in de¬ 
sign of every sort. The great portal of Amiens Cathedral hits been 
railed a "Bible in stone/* The wall endowing the choir at Charters 
is “like poimdace in stone/* The supreme glory of Gothic; archi¬ 
tecture is the stained glass which Alls these lung, pointed windows 
on the rides and the great rose windows at each end of the nave. 

Some of shese stained glass windows are poems in color. 

Castle-building was a triumph of architectural engineering and Caitia 
masonry. The castle was a rugged structure meant for defense and 
protection, Not beauty but utility was Hie object in its commit 
riort* lu die ninth and temh centuries as has been pointed out al¬ 
ready, castles were mere wooden blockhouses* Early in the eleventh 
century die lower course began to be made of stone, but the super¬ 
structure was still made of timber. The first all-stone castle in the 
West was Richard the i ion-henrtrd s Chateau Gaillard in Nor¬ 
mandy. The donjon 1 tower* or keep, was only the largest ol several 

* Tlisi word romi’4 from ifttJtrrniuTn r or lord \U ip. Ihc keep Wtt the outward 
phyiKil o| ilit Iruilul Unify dullmrim 
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towers or smaller castles untied uttu a Complex structure to make, 
50 In speak, a network of castles connected by drawbridge^ each 
capable of being separated from I lie others by pulling up the draw¬ 
bridge mid dropping the puiuullis gate. The cmtrtyards between 
<hest various lower* were used a* drill grounds or to stable horses. 
They were oiled “baileys. 111 

Other medieval arts were goldsmithing, enameling* wood-rarv- 
ing. ivory-carving, wrought iron work, and book decoration or M i!- 
Imiihmium Some of the miniatures which survive in medieval 
manuscripts* especially service-books for church worship and Books 
of Honrs, are very beamifid. Art was scdl regarded as a trait in the 
Middle Ages, li was not yet a profession. ''Architects* juinters, & nlp- 
tors, engineers, skilled craftsmen of every sort, imrsu hna, srhixil- 
maStcrSf were little esteemed and commanded very tow salaries, 
No one knows the names of the architects who built our cathedrals 
itiul abbeys. It was not the ccclesiastiis who did the designing ras 
h.is been recently dcnmnsimted), bnt prolessibnaj* whose nemunera* 
tion was only that of a very superior mmci mason. No one knows 
whci composed the music of die Middle Ages, and hardly the names 
of a few gold and silver workers have Ekcu preserved* The artist 
was considered much of the same rank a* die h nine-pal titer and 
glazier. and paid on & scale not mm li more liberal* The school¬ 
master got much less allowance than the haililF on the neighboring 
manor, 111 

***** mmk n ' L Ghlird > »*» fostered music. The iradidom of Hebrew and 
^nek music penetrated into the Church £n die Apostolic Age But 
in a ury E.uge sense medieval illicit was an original development 
and grew nut of the forms of public worship and singing of hymns, 
ft is hardly to he doubted that both vocal and instrumental iiiudc 
nhiahicd in early church worship (Mark xiv. 2(k Ephesians w 19); 
bill we have little precise knowledge of church music until die 
lime of St, Ambrose, who introduced iriio the West die mode of 
clkauting which he had learned in Antioch. This was plain-chant 
uJihh moved in irregular prose rhythms, each syllable having equal 
duration, very unlike ancient Creek music which was metric in 
Mtiuture* die length of the notes varying according to die syllabic 
^ahnrs in the meter. I Ins was due to the difference in (he form uf 
thi. language used in worship. Although the Psalm* in the original 
Hebrew are of poetic torn, in Greek and Latin imuslaiion this 
fipnn is lost, and only a certain rhythm remains, Plain-chant was 

1 From Old French brtilU, * milled or pa!haded enclosure Old B:iilcv r die 
ceiural cmtiiml court of Loudon, matld* in whin the hoik* of die old diy 
walk 

" C_ IV Oman, Thr Sfotlcmlh Cfnfwry* 52-53L 
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prose rhyihm sung in unison m by a single voice nr antiphimnUv 
its most Lmpornm use was in the liimgs of die Mass. The okk j si 
pans erf the liturgy arc fiienri extnurs firms Holy Writ. Later unri 
JVihiicTil forms called tropes were inteipokued between die various 
dmm oF i he Maas before die in trail* die gloria, and the gradual; 
die iasL is known as die &eq Lienee. The best known trope probably 
is the Kyrie ctehan* TJ ie tropes L^aint Use source of much C.hris 
rian poetry. 

Unlike plain (ham, which is rhythmic, hymns are metrical in 
Inrm. The themes arc of .1 religious nature* bui the music of early 
hymns was nut ’sacred" mu sic but popular Limes in folk melodies. 
In the fourth century the Allan heretics used hymns with such ef¬ 
fect 10 popularize their teachings that die orthodox Church was 
compelled 10 follow their example. The emotionalism created by 
mass-singing nl popular melodies was very great. The singing tit 
hymns has ever been a potent instrument in religious revivalism. 
I lie name ol St. Ambrose is iutiinaieLv associated with Use e.ulv 
hyium i>f the Church, as with the introduction of plaiu-cham iuio 
the West. 

Plain-chant and hymns obtained in the Greek Church before 
they passed into die West, The great name associated with this 
transittem is tliat of Pope Giegory l 4 —604) who, during his 

long residence at Coiisiammoplc as papal legate before he himself 
became pope, seems to have learned a great deal about church music 
hi ilu u RajitLTii Thimli. He esuihlidicd a singing school in ■ >3:: 
{schdia iiwtortim i tlic influence of which was vivid for centuries. 
When Charlemagne undertook to improve churrli services in the 
Frankish churches he mt[K>ncd iwo singing teacher? from Rome 
tor ibis purpose and established singing sthooU at Met/ and SoL 
s<nn for the instruction of the clergy. Both men, however* eorcv 
plained that they “could nut coax a trill from the throats of the 
croaking Ixirbarians." 

Hie musical instruments used in the Middle Ages were those 
known in antiquity, with one exception—the organ was a medieval 
invention, although its principle, a series of. pipes of graduated sizes 
into which wind was injected by a bellow >, was known to the Greeks 
It was first worked by ntram of a |ierforaiccl slide. Keys were intro 
■ luted in the eleventh century and pedals invented in the fifteenth 
cenhtn r by a German in the service of the doge of Venice. The 
Bpamine Emperor Constantine < opmfrymus ^nt an organ u* 
Pepin the Short In 7 r i7 ( and Emperor Michael sent one ro Ghark- 
magnc\ The Greek Church frowned upon instrumental music, as 
does the Russian Gluufch tcutav so that the development uf such 
m li sic was left wholly to the Tattn Church in the West. 
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Since mnsit was a pan ot the tfuadrivium, die theory of music 
was taught in every progressive monastic or cathedral school, and 
a ' omprehensivc series of walks on medieval musiL lias Lome down 
to us. 1 

Secular mnsit: was folk music—the songs of hards, minstrels, and 
jongleur*. The times were as old m the Gentians, tl« Celts, and 
ihe Norse peoples, ''Notwithstanding all tile disturbances and op 
press ion of a troubled age, people ol all classes (ound time and cour¬ 
age still to dance and sing." These were soldiers' marching songs, 
songs of victory in battle, and harvest and v ineyard songs. There is 
one song of a peasant singing in the furrow as lie followed his 
plough: there are also student songs, and the songs of troubadour 
and rtuuveres ;«ud minnesinger. 
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1 I In- peri>id imiM ifMHit A.ii, non in !ftin wi» significant in the history d 
nmuc treatise ihe systeta of pitch-reinlinns that ii ttdvtd, -with its inherent 
nvitiiunns and potemijEfties. provided die bads for the lianruimc development 
wfuih is ilu- unique property of European music. Ostuidcred in du- light of 
nifM rtti -i cm irik ihcnty* ihc (art that iht> arm | iic,il hns been capable of 

ceiminrs of enpamion is due to ihe jmif.pund ;m<l Ugontimifil effort that it 
ms, cmrrdi mI«>); iin tiring ft into beiit#. V unity id the suhj-eii begins with 
jJsM'f ii ms and rassiudnno in die sixth century. and i mimics thr work <.f huTi- 
“I 1 "' 1 " " ,,k ‘ ri thiough tin- unit .4 Guido 1 .1 \TC7M> ( fa , tlffitl), Rnt thius’s Dt 
; r, “. r<it P 1 "' ldtd 1,11 vuitLeTiuiriiat for uu. reding theoriw in-lading Hm> 

1 ; n iht lff " h r * nlur ' was ai.i-i.n- dw fU« to iWril* the siitiulianrt.m 
^ III iwn viMtuh in tntuic. 
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r T^HE Rcrmss^me—and h u\h ml wholly an Indian movement 
-L —™ trarokkm ep^di. for it was hath i he- end nf the Middle 
Ag 1 * -md (he beginning oF modem nines. It was .it mit e an epilogue 
and a prologue. At the end of the Middle Ages Vile and thought 
had become so rich in variety and content that ir could no longer 
How in the old i flannels. The Renaissance cannot be sharply brack¬ 
eted between two terminal dates but* broadly speaking, it may 
lx? said io have included die fourteenth, fifteenth and early six¬ 
teenth centuries. The fall of die medieval papacy in 1303, the sack 
oi Rome in 1527, or Lhe exitiutuin of the liberty of Florence in 
i;*30—if dates be required—may lie taken as the temporal limits 
of the Renaissance 

\f the outset I wo ram ions must lx- given in the use of the word 
’Renaissance,' Finn,, the word is an unfortunate one, for it was 
loined in charactcri/e only cine phase of the epoch, viz.: (he rebirth 
nf interest in ancient Roman and Greek literature and an. !nr 
which the proper term is the ‘'revival of classical learning, 1 ' Sec¬ 
ond* the traditional view of 1 1 >■ Reuaissanie porjr.iyed it as a sud¬ 
den oiuflowering of thought, a sodden awakening of an, a sudden 
shining light thrown upon ihe darkn™ of (he Middle Ages. TTtif 
is a myth. I here was no suspension of intellectual life in the .Mid¬ 
dle \gcr. 

Uc must look backward into the twelfth and ihirteemh centuries 
for ihe changes which paved the way For the Renaissance. They 
v^erc: the great development of commerce* trade, and industry; the 

m 
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1 1st of ilie towns and the formation of the iKmrgeuhiU;, first in Italy 
and hiter in Flanders, t.-ermany, Fmmc, and England; the itu.lenis- 
ing secularization of Europe* e.g.. the spread ol Roman law to die 
detriment at ImjiIi ecclesiastical and feudal law; die levoiutian in 
education wrought by the rise ol the universities; the prevalence of 
a secular literature written in the vernacular, whether Italian, 
French T German, English, or Spanish instead of in Latin* which for 
renturies had Ijcen the &uk literary language, just as the sole litera¬ 
ture was * teritnl in spirit and content. 

Fundamentally die Renaissaiue was a boingeuis movement. li 
was initiated ami sustained by townsmen long Indore the clergy 
and nobles became interested in ir This explains why it originated 
in Italy instead of in Prance: Italy was a land of free cities, whose 
m mi her. population, and wealth bred a strong, numerous, and rich 
bourgeois tlass. The free cities were in the hands ol the rich 
merchant tlaafl F or patriciate. Thus die cities were democratic w hen 
contrasted w ith the previous feudal or clerical regime* bin not deni- 
orrmk in a larger seme* Hie common people in die towns, such 
as the small traders, artisans, and crafonten. were ineligible to 
municipal offices and deprive*I of the suffrage The ^reat nictLlianiN 
were organized in guilds: rich capitalistic cor] kit minus which "run" 
the local government, amt railed pi ices, and regulated wages, hours 
tif work. etc. Accordingly, nearly every Italian city was tom by 
political* class. and economic stritc between the patriciate; and the 
common people. 

During lids stormy period many of the eibes of Italy ran die 
gamut of poliiical change from aristocracy dim ugh oligarchs in 

democracy. Only Venice, :* rid.iiuerrial and n:u.ii pmci, whose 

wealth was drawn from the Levant and the Aegean and Mediter¬ 
ranean islands, her spoils of [he Byzantine Empire in 120-1. pre- 
served her stability through the domination of a rich oligarchy of 
merchant nobles. It would be an error, however, to cTiiiri/e these 
turbulent towns, even though they failed to preserve dieir Ithenics; 
lor it is to be remembered that their inhabitants were but a few 
generations removed from medieval serfdom* and that the experi¬ 
ment of self-government was entirely new to them. Trial and error 
was dse only method to solve tisr problem rreated hy the necessity 
of modernizing the legacy' of the Middle Ages and establishing new 
institutions adapted to netv conditions. 

In die fourteenth century independent town government broke 
down almost everywhere, and the towns passed under the despotism 
of some politically strong adventurer, who constituted a new rvpc 
of ducal authority wholly different bora that of the feudal a^e. 
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Thus arose dir Vuranti (1277-1430) and later the Slor*a {1450— 
1 lOJh in Milan. (he Medici in Florence, the Bate in Ferrara, the 
Mifihiiesta tn Rimini, the Gcmzaga in Mantua, the Bcntuvogli in 
lining rut, the Baglioni tn Perugia. Sometimes the despot might be a 
local magisnaie who seized the power: sometimes, the head of a 
Jw;d tamih ol influence anti affluence. Matty despots were soldiers 
of fortune (condfiUiere) , captains who sold their rmlitaiy service, 
together with lImi of their hired mercenaries* to some town in 
territorial or commercial rivalry with neigh haring town and afict- 
ivards would seize the government. All pretended to a ducal tide 
ami converted the territory which they ruled into duchies. In this 
way Milan became the most powerful duchy in the north; Flor¬ 
ence rlre strongest duehy in central Italy* Only Venice and Genoa 
remained republics, In Florence a particularly gifted people rose to 
such a height and exhibited such a variety of genius that this city 
must be regarded as one of the primary sources of modem culture. 

Unique among ilic Italian principalities was Rome. For the pope 
wa* spiritual head o! ihe Church as well as a territorial prance in 
mitral Italy, administering justice, coining money, making war 
ujion his neighbors, precisely like the oilier great Indian nobles, 
I he only difference between him and the others m a ruler was that 
he could noi establish an hereditary dynasty in the duchy of Rome 
since he was a priest who was elected to the papal office by the col¬ 
lege o f card foa ls. 

It would lie tedious and unnecessary to relate the political and 
military history of these Renaissance principalities. It is a tangled 
skein of court intrigue* sctTet diplomacy, onerous taxation* war¬ 
fare, conquest, ur defeat, relieved in intervals of pence bv Gargantuan 
banquet tug. gorgeous pageantry, sumptuous revels, and staggering 
indulgence, (he better side of this life ts InumJ in the promotion 
of culture by these great princes. Cruel and worldly though they 
were, some of them were cultivated men genuinely interested in 
literature* art. and architecture, and even those who were not sin¬ 
cere pretended interest for reasons of ambition and display. It 
tlLc l^hion fur dicse great primes in collect tame scholars, 
artists, and writers lor the ornament of their c ourts. 

Hie first sponsors of the Renaissance had been those rich mcr* 
i.Hants and bankers w ho erected palatial homes which thrv lavishly 
decorated and adorned anti w here they kepi sumptuous court. They 
gave employment to architects* sculptors, palmers, poets, musicians, 
as well as haberdashers* milliners, mercJiants, rntftsmen, gardeners, 
and .i vast retinue of servants. Since (lie princely government of 
rhe despots rested uj»oii this bourgeoisie* riih and pour, and the 
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commmint and industrial prosperity of Italy in the fourteenth and 
Fifteenth centuries was enomious, this promotion of an and litera¬ 
ture passed into a svssem of patronage, a practice which had both jls 
advantages and disadvantages. \J though it promoted art ami tiler- 
at Lire by siipjimtiug artists, author*. and musicians, it also led to 
Mat Scry and servility* 1'hc high quality of die Literature and art uf 
die Renaissance epoch. however is universally recognized. 

The tiiosi feature of I he Renaissance was the new out¬ 

look mi life. Medieval society had been relatively homogeneous- 
each individual living within Ins own class or status. Society »n die 
Renaissance was infinitely diverse in its composition, and die divid¬ 
ing lines between classes were not so fixed as in medieval society. 
Moreover, in the Middle Ages men were sensitively aware of their 
membershipp so tosay, in a group, whether dial group was a people, a 
iLk.h^, *ie a guild. In die Renaissance, with die decline of feudalism, 
du fis< *4 towns, and the kwniug of ecsiesiasiitul .mduuin, the 
former combinations and soda] units lost their Force and individual- 
Um emerged, 1 he medieval thrysulk burst and gave birth to a new 
sort of man. self-conscious not gtoup-< oiiscious. with a sense of 
personal it v detached from previous associations, free from Lite in- 
hi bilions and traditions of die past—in a word an intellect mil and 
spiritual individual, unrccqmvr of authority, making his mvn 
standards, dunking as lie pleased and wlrnt hr pleased* objective 
iu hisuodook on life, realistic instead n| idealistic in his philosophy. 
hcii hu-minded, not rdigioustni tided. 

I he very principle of despotism was a violent and exaggerated 
form ul individuality. The frequent party changes oi revolutionary 
outbreaks aUo gave opportunity for individual initiative, and where 
the government was so firmh established that opposition to it was 
dangerous or impossible. the |>o!itkal impotence did nut prevent 
vigorous expression in other fields of activity. Tilt large number nF 
names of prominent persons which liktortam of the Renaissance 
mention indicaie this expression of individualism, and the many 
contemporary lilogi-aphics of bmmb personages arc evidence of it, 
Again, she eosmojiolitatiimi. at least of die elite of society* is an 
evidence of a high sta^e of individualism, fhc universality' of the 
spirit and culture at ihe Renaissance made men fee I at home al¬ 
most everywhere, no matter whether diey were merchant* or ar¬ 
tisans. artists or men of tetters, burgher oi noble, layman or secular- 

A new apprtH iaiion of nature, too, ministered to this feeling of 
detachment and self-dignity* When Dante was exiled, much as he 
hned Florence and his hetuveri Church of St. John, lie could ex- 
claim: Wltat does ii matter? b.mmu [ everywhere set die Light of 
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sun and the stans? Bread will not fail me." Here is an appreciation 
of the universality and beauty of nature, and (he universality of 
the culture of Italy in rise fourteenth century. A person of ramd 
and feeling eon Id live as and where he pleased. 

Although religious motives played a pari in the Renaissance. tfwjjgfoiu 
they were nm a determining factor; indeed* Italian humanism was 
characterized by a mure or less marked a limitation (tutu religion, 
from the time of the Iasi f lobe ns i an fen. Frederick 11 and Manfred, 
a strong tendency toward* rationalism prevailed in Florence which 
sometimes went ns Jar .ts atheism. One of UoecuuiOH characters in. 
the Ocaurtt'Ton is made to arj^iie that there is no God, 

Then- is a noble word which is used to characterize the culture Humanum 
of the Renaissance, It is humanism, derived from the Larin homo, 
humotiititj. A humanist is one who is interested in and 10 some ex¬ 
tent has mastered Uu elements of the culture of Ins age. The Mid¬ 
dle Ages had been domm/md by ihe principle of authority and a 
unified intellectual. philusophical. and religious system, hut ■ In n 
scholasticism admitted the element of reason {ratio) as a deter¬ 
minant of thought, the dour was opened to a world of new idea*. 

Hern cforth reason as a source of knowledge advanced rapidly and 
ultimately dared to claim superiority over faith* 

The knowledge of ancient Roman literature was w idely diffused cb&k tuem- 
ip Florence towards the end of rise thirteenth century. Giovanni turf 
VtllanL the first eminent Florentine hmorbru was acquainted w ith 
Sail list. Livy, Virgil* l.utafi. and on one uf his business trips in 
France lie visited die site of \ testa where Caesar had over thrown 
the Gauls, One uf (he priors iu 1811 was reprimanded because he 
read Latin rta&siol literature so constant tv that he neglected the 
public business, Ihfitt? relates that women in the twelfth century H 
while spinning, told tales of Troy and anriem Rome, As early as 
die ninth century ancient classical names such as Caesar* Nero. 

Brutus, and Domitiau appear in baptismal registers. 

The earliest, humanists were Petrarch (1304-1374) . die first mod- Pwnnrfc 
cm poet: Boccaccio M318-1878)* tiie first modem novelist; and 
Giotto (d. 1877 k the first modem painter. Petrarch was the "morn¬ 
ing star"' uf the Raiaisspiue Mb literary reputation rests iijxui 
lib sonnets* c\t|in iu in sentiment and felicitous in language. He 
was equally distinguished as. ;i rh^iral scholar. Indeed, lie may be 
said to have initiated the i lassiml revival and established the New 
Learning, He passionately searched for classical manuscripts. his 
greatest find being Cicero's Letters^ and carefully edited the texts 
uf many ancient Eat in authors. The breath ol the Revival of Learn* 
ing is exhaled from his famous Letters to Chmuat Authors, Pc 
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fnrdi'i influence upon education was great. He condemned the 
use of theological and scholastic matter iri ike schools, as well as the 
abuse of dkikriia. -mcl he laltored to base education upon the t las¬ 
sies. The frulL of this movement which wan taken up h\ others, 
notably li\ Vittorinu da Feltrc (1378-1446)! was the creation in 
ike Renaissance of the lorig-established classical curriculum* which 
was not materially changed until the late decades of the past century* 

Petrarch's admirer, Borcncrio* who had sent the poet a transmju 
oi 1 times immortal trilogy, together with some works of Cicem 
and Vairo, ami elms established one of the most famous literary 
friendships of history, equaled his master in enthusiasm hir the 
ancicm 1-sitiu literature and culture but was not of so critical a 
mi tub Hh own copy of the play* of Terence U still preserved in 
Florence; he discovered losi writings of several Roman authors ami 
especially admired l.ivy and Tacitus, the greatest .indent Roman 
historians. litit'caicin was tFic first humanist familiar with the bi¬ 
ter. and the famous manuscript ol Tacitus * Histories and the latter 
part of die Annals* a unique- example, now in the Mcdicean E ibrary 
at Florence, were Found by him in ihc half-mined monastery of 
Monte Cas&inn, The monks' sloth and indifference to learning in 
the Fuel Middle Ages is exemplified hv IWcasiis/s experience 
there. It is related by his pupil Benvenuto: 

Being eager to see ilie library which he had heard was very noble* he 
humbly besought one <ri the monks to do him the Favor of opening ii- 
Pointing to a lofty stair ease ihc monk answered sliHly: "Go up: it is al¬ 
ready open,” Horraccm mounted the stairway with delight to ftrtd this, 
treasure house ot learning desiiniir of anv door or any kind of lot k; 
grass was growing on the windowsills and dust toy thick upon the booU 
and In^ok shelves. Turning over the manuscripts* he found many raic 
and ancient Works* with whole sheet* turn out or with [he muiigiuv 
imhkvdv dipped, 

Ikrnisiio has the further eminence of having berai the fhsi rmsd- 
em man in western Kuroj>e who knew Greek: he thus became the 
father of the Creek Renaissance. He learned Creek from a Byzan¬ 
tine scholar who had come to Venice from Constantinople about 
13Gft—slit: commercial and cultural trial inns between these two 
great cities w ere old and intimate Bek cat i in at once invited him 
in Florence where lie dwelt for three years in his house, teaching 
him the Greek language and i mm luting Homer into Lai in. 

Botxacdo's chief title in lame rcsls upon fib prose stories in the 
immortal Decameron t or Ten Days, a collection of a hundred rales 
written between 1349-1353. It is the earliest modern fiction. Some 
of these talcs hark back to classical rimes; some are of Oriental 
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origin—Syrian and Hindu—which probably first came to the West 
during ilie- crusades: some have a distinctly medieval tinge. All are 
mid with a$i on idling vivacity. Although some of die tales will 
hardly bear re pea Ling today because of their salacious!) css, they 
iiavc an historical value as realist it reflections of the mannas and 
Spirit of ihe age. Cham er and Shakespeare, and even Browning 
and Tennyson, drew upon the Decameron for themes and plots. 

The persons in these tales represent a cross sen inn of Florentine 
society in the fourteenth century—priest ami noble, merchant and 
peasant, soldiers and ruffians, ladies and harlots. I he talcs them¬ 
selves are now comic and now tragic: wit, humor, and satire abound 
in them. The framework in which they arc set is ingenious and 
shows Boccaccio's great art as a story-teller. A merry group of voting 
men and women are represented as having lied from the plague in 
Florence—the Black Death in 1 3ID—to the country villa of one of 
the ntiinlXT, where fur ten days they beguile their time by telling 
stories, ten each day. Boccaccio was too < on sum mate a literary artist 
to make a direct causal Lurmeclinn between tile plague and the- en- 
chautmenr of fits stories. Yet the wonderfully dramatic and sublie 
association of the horror of the plague with I reality in the intro¬ 
duction is unmistakable. The effectiveness is all dm greater because 
of the very absence of explicit statement. In the stories themselves 
the immoral, m rather unmoral, conduct of the characters arises 
from their intelligence: they act as they tio and say what they sav 
iKcause they are tyjtra of the Renaissance, 1 

Another type of prose literature important during the Return- «/ 

sain e was history. The old medieval annals and chronicle’s, whii h huto *7 
had been the dominant form nf historical narration for a number of 
centuries, had waned hy the fourteenth centuiy. The rise of tile 
towns, the development of the bourgeoisie, the decline of ecclesi¬ 
astical authorin', the increasing secu lari rat ion of Europe, all gave 
rise to city chronicles which Stressed secular interests and were 
written in the vemacuhu instead of in priests' I min. They were 
modern buih in form and spirit. Florence was as supreme in the 
writing of history as she was in jHje-try, fiction, and the aria. The 
line of historians begim with Giovanni Vi I Lain, who died dining 

J Ji t» curioiii lIi.u iI n first ilnce ttoriei uf the first day dimild late -i (liftR 
,si ihe Ciitlmlu Chinch uni m dn’ maurr nf ii« ilodnnn but in ihe iwiiit "I 
its prafiiccs. That- air the lalcv >>l ihc *ork«l Chapctci whn succeeded in getting 
him-rll reverenced as a uiitm iht- itnty «t the few who stj*. eonveruxl m Ciiri»- 
tianity by neim; die tnmipiion of Rome ln-rause a religion* wtiieb could sur¬ 
vive until auTwptiou mux he Itcuii Gud, *nd die equally famous «urj nf the 
three tinp. 
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tlu Great Plague I 34S -. and emU wiih Guicciardini in 1M0, In 
then- cun H'nitirk"! Florence alone produced .t dti/eii historians u| 
eminence ami at least two—Madiiavellj and Gwutmnjirtr—who ap¬ 
proached genius. Statistical science uiay be said in have originated 
in Florence and Venice, Hie historic* nf the Renaissance abound 
with information in regard lo population* revenue, taxation* com¬ 
merce and trade* markets, banking, public improvements* salaries, 
wages, prices, hygiene, etc. For the first half of die sixteenth ten 
luiy no state in Europe jwssraes a document equal to die mag 
nificent aivoiini of FloretKc hv Varchi. Madmvelli (tL 1327) traced 
the operations of political forces widi a masterly hand in his History 
of Florence. His Prince w one of the greatest irealises on government, 
anal y/es and interprets tile enlightened absolutism* prevailing a I win 
150(1, primarily in Italy but to some degree also in die great mmu 
archies of France and Spain, and his Discourse on Livy is a pene¬ 
trating series of essays on the theory and nature of government* 
Gukc iarduii fd. 1540) was the authoi of a History of Florence 
and a History o/ Italy, Hie laiier is a history of Italy iu its ulaiiom 
to l ui-jpe at large, and the first wi.uk l that nature. Guicciardini 
broke '.visEi localism and particularism and had the universal view 
nf die modern hisinrkm. 

Some writers wrote in Italian ami others in Loire This h an 
c vide lire of the influence of classicism. The greatest historians* 
Ficmever, wrote in the native tongue and thereby contributed a 
magnificent prose to the body of Italian literature* Another evidence 
of the influence of antiquity upon the form of historical writing 
u r :i% the habit of dividing an historical work into ten books in 
imitation of l.ivys ^decades.” Even nunc important was die in 
fluente of Polybius, the a nrient Greek historian, upon the political 
thinking and historim! evidence regarded as significant h\ his 
nutans of Hie age. A* Petrarch created modem poetry and Bot- 
i-u<to f Tea ted iiuxlcm fiction, mi these historians of the Renaissance 
mated modem historical writing. 

A subordinate but important type of historiography is found in 
die n tally biographies of the Renaissance ionic times a series of them 
like Plalmas Live s of the f'ofn's. In pan this vogue was an ex¬ 
pression of the individuality c»l the Renaissance* Ji wav mi age of 
strong men. In part it was an imitation nf antiquity. In the late 
Greek and imperial Roman pi:rind biography was a widespread type 
nf |i tet at lire. Suetonius 1 * Fives of the first twelve Roman emperor* 
and Flnuirelda Lives were tlie models. Much occasional poetry was 
foitiposcd under the literary patronage which prevailed, and many 
works on archaeology and antiquities were wTitten by sedulous 
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students, The literature o\ Lite Italian Renaissance was altogether 
voluminous ami varied. 

Oilier hm aits mure phenomenal were painting sculpture, and 
architecture In the Renaissance. In the Middle Ages these arts werc- 
ubnlh employed for die Glmrdi, and the subjects were of a re¬ 
ligious and devotional nature. The Romanesque and Gmhk art 
uf like feudal age inclined to pass away along with the universal 
change which characterized Europe at the end of the thirteenth 
century. The first signs of the awakening were crude attempts at 
nature smeh in faces, motion^ and drapery* The first great modern 
painter-—indeed a genius—^wasthc FI ore mine (Vtoiio fd, 1337). who 
was also a great intellect ami inventor^ Giotto painted frescoes 
illustrating New Testament lives and lives of saints with a masterful 
simplicity width has never been surpassed. One not only sces> one 
fee lx the faces and knows the character of Lhe subject; and these 
effects were secured in spite of Giotto s inability to handle |jcr- 
speed ve or to represent landscape well. Classical influence- i> found 
in the figures of die soldiers stationed to guard the sepulchre 
alter Lhe crucifixion* which are manifestly modeled according 
hj ancient Roman sculpture. Giotto founded the Florentine school 
of painters under whom 1,r Bi/animism,” with its heaviness and 
iimroseness of spirit, disappeared (the last representative of this 
style bad lx?en CiniaUue c 124{MS02?) . and nature study, portraits 
and knowledge uf form introduced a new style, new methods, and 
new themes. Tlie long and fainnus line of the Florentine painter* 
includes Masaccio (Hfll-HSS), Verrocchio (14S5 — E-4SS) « Ghir¬ 
landaio (144UM194), liotikeili (1446-1512), and culm mates in 
Leonardo da Vinci (1452—! 519) , and Michelangelo (M 75- 156-1) - = 

Sima shares in the honor oL emancipating 1 laliau painting from SiVna art 
slavery to Iiy/aiuine iradiiion. In 1^13 llttedu di Ruoniim'gim com 
pletrd his allat piece ftn the Clatkcdial of Signal a holiday teas de- 

1 He limmJ Ute tr?iiitkural treicci ledinlrjue. Lr,* applying tile l&piH color? to 
a. pbucred lUti^Ct while if was still wci. Lnlra the wail were exposed co die 
weather* as in die Ljse of domra and rokmnndcs. with i p.iinting would hut 
ys long as the wall. t nbirtun^tcly iti.iuv of Glut t* A pin urn wrir in llw open 
4 if and consequently Iwvr been tuolly l 1.imaged or ruined. 

1 Portraiture wjj aIuH^I an fvoiiiunn fmm the pairo-nage nf an by die 
Renaissance- Primes popes, utdiruk rich mrnbtilv all (« hsivr ihtffcr 

portraits jaunt'd Km i JkT moluitnn id portraiture in Il-4y was d: fir mu Isom 
ii* deceit'ptuent in northern Europe, in the North thr art >i| port ft i tun- nri^- 
inatal in flic ilburi ration oi imnusmpo nod was a prifcrt medical expression. 

In lr-'iLy srs pricnan ^uitct was ihir cr,mniemnrathr irwd.d which Hi lhe lashi-on 
lor Kidplmed pHjfilc jujififain in low relicl. Inmi whitil tin: ucp was nudr tu 
l>onmL-painting 
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dared am! the picture paraded through the surety while the people 
tell on their knees ;md the dnincli bells rang in jubilation, This 
work, together with tlm uf Guiuu, marked I null the end of Byran- 
tine influence and the beginning of an aui hemic Christian art in the 
West. 1 Although less than fifty miles distant from Florence, Siena 
became the seat of a school of art which w:ls of a very different 
nature. Neither the revival of antiquity nor the new interest in 
nature influenced it. Florentine an was ftfuist and technically 
skilled in drawing* Skua's art was graceful, wistful, almost pathetic 
—intensely religious in the emotional sense of ihat word. Many 
Sienese pictures seem like large and brilliant manuscripts. The 
greatest represeniaitve of the Sienese school was Fra Angelico <1387— 
1 1;>5) ; after him painting degenerated into excessive scntittteiitaHiy. 

Fnugfnd st rt Hie medieval religious tradition continued long in Umbria, and 

a talented group of artists was found ar Perugia in the fifteenth 
eemitry: they were attracted by the loveliness of (he landscape— 
gently rolling hills* charming little vallevs, and dear air Umbrian 
an was influenced by Florence in technique hut by Siena in semi- 
menL FcrtJgino (H4G-152T* originated the “Pemgino type 1 — the 
sweet but slightly melancholy faces, the local landscape which made 
him pniini friendly trees, and the golden brrnvn atmosphere hanging 
over line hills. Prnigino was the master of Raphael (1488-1520) + 
whose pic Hires have an unrivaled sense of balance and proportion* 
^uave lines, gent like coloring, and serenity. Umbrian sentiment and 
Ferrara (Mantegna (H3i-1596k) method influenced I be school oE 
Bologna. Exceedingly interesting is the Paduan-Ferrara. school- The 
University of Farina was tfie Leading medical school of the age* and 
the union of classical and anatom teal studies gave Paduan art a 
statuesque characteristic whit h in the early work of die school was 
sometimes hard, stringy, and anatomical 

More ^IgniEcaitt were the iutmdui iiort of landscape and a feeling 
lor nature, the dc-i line of religious sentiment manifested in the con- 
vcmitinarration «f medieval subjects, the vogue for porirainire, 
the triumph of Hellenism. and the influence of paganism. The work 
of fra Barm loin men (1475—15171 exemplifies this snuggle between 
religion and nature, devotional ism and paganism. 1 lie genius of 
Raphael harmonized (fuse varum L and sometimes antagonistic ele¬ 
ments. and it is pci lops because ul this that his pictures are admit vd 
most of all even though the otwrm nm lie unable to explain ex¬ 
act I v why Jit prefers Raphael to any other paimer of the Renais¬ 
sance. 

■ The main portion nf tins aiiarptKc »tfll In bur rwn superb pa nth 

«1 il «*OWl**d by Mr. John I>. Rockefeller nnd arc in \cw York. 
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Most ol the painters In the first quarter ol the fifteenth century 
vteldcd to the tendency of the age. In Andrea del Sarto (Hfki— 1531 i, 
called “the faultless painter," there is little religious feeling at 
though lie depleted religious subjects, The best painter and colorist 
of all the Florentines, there is nevertheless something lacking in him. 
In Correggio (1494-1534), the Faun of the Renaissance, we see the 
roiismnniiit inn of the Hal ore motif; his religious ot ilassic-d sub¬ 
jects were merely an cwnsi Fot the painter to picture outlie mure 
of spirits and the loutv of material life. He painted a picture just 
to show a scheme of tight and shade shot through with eolur. In 
Correggio one sees the beginning of "art for art s sake." 

Two great artists, each a vigorous personality in this age of 
transition, exhibited the independence of genius. I bese were Leo¬ 
nardo da Vind M 152-15IB) and Michelangelo (11 75-1 56-1), Leo¬ 
nardo was otic of the world's great figures—painter, architect, 
sculptor, engineer, inventor, scientist, and. line might add, psycholo¬ 
gist. and philosopher. Florentine by birth, his life was spent in the 
service of the Slum dukts of Milan until the French conquest of 
the Milanese, when he entered the service of Francis I. Leonardo 
spent his life in seeking the hidden and striving for the unattainable. 
He- Itad strong esthetic sense and remark able technique, yet there 
is an elusive chataetcristh about all his paintings, a sort of wizardry 
or mystery which defies analysis or definition, but which one never¬ 
theless feds. Pei haps it may best he termed "psychology." The 
famous Mona lisa is the most sinking example of ibis quality, but 
it appears also in Leonardo's Head of Christ, Leonardo was. perhaps. 
t<m pronouncedly intellectual. The faces in his portraits show ex- 
clusively refinement, tenderness. rultute. and subtle thought. 

Michelangelo was a man of different mold and different person¬ 
ality. He had a rugged individual tty and united a grand style with 
therms of grandeur. Tcchnicallv he was a gieat draftsman and a 
sculptor, as the great Sistine Frescoes show, lie was an Hebraist, not 
an Hellenist. His subjects are taken preferably From die Old Testa¬ 
ment. not the New. He was interested in portraying the Hebrew 
prophets and the figures of i lass tml mythology, like the sibyls. When 
he dealt with Christ ianitv he did so theologicalh, not devotionally, 
as in his terrihk phttire of the Last judgment. 

The Venetian school was the last to tttictge. Hardly an artist in it 
painted belorc 1500. The Founder of the school was Giovanni Bel¬ 
lini, who died in I".TO. I he Renaissance in Venice differed greatly 
from the movement elsewhere in Italy. The Venetians were nut 
humanists <>r scholars like the Florentines but a materiaItstic, splen¬ 
dor-loving jieojfle. I he long commercial relations with the Byzan- 
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tine Empire dial Egypt not only enormously enriched Venice. but 
profoundly influenced her civilisation and necessitated a rich luxuri¬ 
ous an to correspond- Hie color instinct in Venetian art r which was 
derived I torn Byzantium, is its most pronounced characteristic. 
Color was tlie significant expression, corn parcel with width line and 
form were almost negligible. Color was to be seen on walls and in 
buildings, in mosaics, decoration, in die skies above and the waters 
around Venice. The introduction of oil mediums accentuated this 
richness of color* 

The Venetians took their religion light)v + There is nothing of 
rhe intense emotionalism, nothing of the devotion and spirituality 
found in Sienese and Florentine art. Religious subjects continued 
to be painted, but the religious spirit was gone, and in Venetian art 
scnsuoLisne&s finally triumphed over everything else save * color* 
Among the great Venetian artists were Giorgione {1478—1511 i, 
Tintoretio {151{M5921. Paolo Veronese {lo2i>-1 fiSB), anti, above 
alb Titian (1477-1576)- Tintoretto was famous For his rapid work, 
furious style, and technical powers: Veronese was the culminating 
point of Venetian art as color and decoration: Titirm was the greatest 
colorist the world has ever known. He was ihe Iasi and greatest 
among Venetian painters. 1 

It has been said that as sculpture v^is lire principal medium of art 
among the Greeks so painting was the chief form of art expression 
during the Renaissance. In the Renaissance there were fewer sculp 
ifirs than painters, Tn sculpture the earliest evidence was Nitxofo 
Pisano's id. reliefs tn the baptistery at Pisa depu ting scenes 

in the life of Jesus, Pisano's models were some remains nf Roman 
sculpture found In Tuscany, notably a Bacchic vase, and some 
ancient sarcophagi in Pisa. the reliefs of which he imitated. Mis 
son and two of Jus pupils carried on hh work The greatest sculptors 
of the fifteenth century were Ghiberti (1378-H5.Y) and Donatello 
nnm- Mfifi) Ghiberti's d<x>r of the baptistery of Roretice is famous; 
it Is a picture in bronze. For the figures are grouped m in a painting 
anti jilared in a landscape copied from nature, Donald Ws close study 
of anatomy In the medical school of Padua is faithfully reflected in 
ihc figures he executed: he exerted a great influence upon Italian 
sculpture and is justly regarded as the precursor of Mirhdangelp* 
Equally famous as painter and sculptor was Andrea Verrocchio 

' When he died the Refill usance everywhere in Tilly was in it stale at de- 
rsdeira. Two important tides in Italy were nm inHuencetJ by ihe fUrou^tltt 
Neither Utemtnrr nnr -w* ticiihrr linmnfiimi trmr ihe tidied revival 
iffrctcrl Gunn A and Naples N« important aulhor, JKJiuliir P painter, or mlJpinr 
ii to U 1 1 mud mi either o| UwitL 
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the master of Pemgino, Leonardo da Virnh and 
Lorenzo di Crcdi, whose equestrian statue of Colkouc, the lamoris 
mi I iury captain of Venice, winds he made lor the republic, is per¬ 
haps iIk i noise maguifirmi equestrian siatuc in the world, t hese 
sculptors excelled in bronze and marble. I tica delb Robbia, d b'KP 
1 -JS 2 ) .l-lsvc liis. name to glazed rebels in term <oua exquisitely de^ 
pit ting angels, saint*. :iiu) csjjetiall) children. 

Animet line was another Important mans festal ion of the Ren¬ 
aissance. in character it exhibits a return to Roman rather than 
fiieek amLnjiihy, rlut as, m column, UmeL and ardi, although it is 
true that Roman architecture tvas deeply indebted to the three 
classical types of architecture—Doric, Ionic and Corinthian—and 
that only the ardi and the dome were peculiarly Roman. The Gothic 
clustered pier, pointed arch, ribbed vaulting, and piercing spires 
vanished with die waning of the Middle Ages - 1 

h is sigriifii ant of tlse secular spirti of the age that most of these 
new buildings were not ecclesiastical but c\\ it, erected by the 
ramnii ipalitics. or else they were palaces of ihe rich. Striking cx- 
amples of ihese secular sltiui Lives are ihe palace oT the doges in 
Venice; the Palazzo Vecdiio in Flare nee, original tv the scat of die 
signoria, the governing l*ody of lhe city, with 3 magnificent array 
of battlements and an Imposing lower SOS feel highs the places 
of the PitiL Riicardu and t'ffiai families; and the l^^gia del Lan*h 
a magnificent vaulted hall opfcn to the air on one side. hi Genoa a 
single a 1 reel possesses nine of die most Lmjxj&tng pnlttizi to J>e found 
in all Italy, and Rome was crowded w T ith the palaces of papal fam¬ 
ilies, cardinals, nobles, and bankers who made fortunes in the fiscal 
service oF the pontiff** 

The ecclesiastical architecture of the period is distinguished by 
two striking Jeaturef—town* and domes. Technically the former 
are campaniles, or bell towers of churches, .Some places like Ficsolc, 
near Florence, and Rome seemed a foiesi of lirll lowers. The three 
most famous campanile* were- the Iwll-toivrr at Venice, which col¬ 
lated ^.uie years ago and wai since I mi It in identical form: the 
leaning lower at Pisa; and most beautiful of all, the exquisite cam- 
pnile of 1 lie cathedral in Florence, designed hv {-lotto* although he 
did not live to see its camp let ion. The Florentine structure is 292 
feci in height so that the eye is carried upward, giving a "soaring' 
effect to him who gaze** iht: illusion is almost that of the Gothic 
fltchr (arrow 1 01 spire piercing ihc *kv, The windows are filled 
with travel v, which again gives an impression of Gothic, 

"The ouhechtil of Milan it unique m flic mily timeline of Gothic 

fofin creeled in all July during die Rdlanunur. :md oven U is not “[wic" 
CfUhfc, 
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The other striking feature of nxlesuucical architecture in the Tbrdvmr 
Rcnai^ntisc. the dome uiaorao), was $u impressive and so universal 
thm the word duonw in Italy has nunc to signify a cathedral. This 
design was borrowed from the great dome of St. Sophia in Gon- 
start rinuplc which the Emperor Justinian erected in the sixth cen¬ 
tury- Its adoption is an illustration of Byzantine Greek influence 
in Italy. The initiator of this early medieval rather than post-classical 
architecture was the Florentine Brunelleschi (1377—1446) K whose 
dome matches Giotto's eanipairile tn impressive beauty. The greatest 
ilume not only in Italy but in all Christendom is that of St. Peter's 
in Rome which was designed b) Bramante (<L 1514} hut executed 
by Michelangelo. 

Michelangelo, Titian and Benvenuto Cellini (d, 1571) were Btmemfo 
among the last geniuses of the Renaissance, Cellini was a goldsmith, ( - rIiini 
cmameWorker, sculptor, and writer. His figure of Perseus m Flor¬ 
ence is one uf the great examples of bronze statuary in the world. 

In his Auiohiography he gives a vivid account of the difficulty in 
casting it. This Autobiography —a classk of its kind—is the con¬ 
fession of a pronounced individualist, who incarnated much of the 
best and worst characterLsitrs of Hie time, a man who stopped at 
nothing, who could commit murder and crime merely for the thrill 
of the experience, who was not immoral because he was without 
moral $cn$e. He is one of the most picturesque and fascinating rascal* 
in all history. Na single book, perhaps, so reveals die atmosphere of 
the Renaissance as this memoir. He learned drawing from Leonardo 
da Vinci and Michelangelo, and letters from the writings of Petrarch 
and Boccaccio, He was a talented artist, a truculent soldier, a 
courteous gentleman when he wished to (>e s a bravo—-one character 
h m proper of him as another. 

The last literary lights of the Renaissance in Italy were the poets w 

Ariosto (1474-153$) and Torquato Tasso (1544-1595). Both of T4I1Kil 
them represented a type of literature hitherto strange to Italy, but 
familiar to rhe rest of Europe, namely romantic poetry. For at! their 
varied talents, the Italians of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
fmd been too realism: to be romantic. In Ariostos Orlando Farioso 
(1516) , the hero of the epic poetry of medieval France. Roland, 
returned tn lilt:rature once more. Tn Jerusalem Delivered Tasso 
celebrated with loniaim* fury the history uf the first crusade. In 
bith these long poems everything is in excess—incident, thought, 
feeling, expression—and both must be regarded a* symptoms of the 
decline of the Renaissance. 

By the middle uf the sixteenth century the Renaissance in Italy n*-WiW of 
was in a state of decadence so great that it may be raid to have e\ 
pired. In cmnpcnation. however* the spirit* the forms, and the 
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practices of the Italian Renaissance by diat time had spread 10 the 
other countries of Europe* OF all these countries* France was the 
most i mi mate heii of the scholarship, the literary spirit* and the an 
tradition of Italy. 

The Renaissance movement outride of Italy* sometimes called the 
"Northern Renaissance, that iv Germany, France, Flanders. Ho! 
LukL and England* owed little to antiquity. Medievalism in form 
and spirit persisted lodger l>eyond die Alps than in luily, and fetid- ■ 
alism and chivalry died a long and lingering death* Except for 
Flanders and Germany* the burgher class was not numerous, and 
great cities were few in number. On she other hand, religion was 
taken seriously in these conn Tries, although much of it was ”pieiUtii ,M 
rather than orthodox, whereas in Italy it was taken lightly or pa¬ 
ganized. A nauii a fistic art and a literature in the language of the 
people* whether German* French, or English, were the chief media 
of expression* EtdedaslicaJ architecture languished l>ecau*e die 
religious spirit of the age was given so du Eoniiatiou of sect!* and 
support of heresies; but civic architecture nourished in the Flem¬ 
ish and German tities p with their city halls, guild halls, and ware- 
houses, 

Flanders and then Germany were the pioneers of northern art. 
The artistic Renaissance began in the farmer country at the end of 
the fourteenth century with the brothers Hubert and Jan Van Eyck, 
Together they painted the magnificent picture of The Adoration 
of the Ijimb, now hi the cathedral ;it Ghent* The younger Van Eyck 
is iclchrated fm di^overy of the art of painting in oil, which even 
the Italian painters vwin came to use. 

Art flourished undfj many forms in Germany—painting, womb 
ran iiig r WikhI engrrsving. printing, att metal work, for which Nurem¬ 
berg was famous* The fust eminent German painter was Lucas 
Cranach {1472-1553} * but the greatest were Alb ret lit Diircr {1171— 
152ft) of Nuremberg and Hans Holbein (1-198-15541 of Augsburg, 
known as die elder, to distinguish him from Im son Hans Holbein* 
who was alio eminent. In vigor and technique both Diircr and the 
elder llulljein equaled the best artists of the Italian Renaissance, 
and both exrdkd in portraiture* The elder Holbein's portraits of 
Henry VIII, Amir nf GLcves, Sir Thomas Moore, and Erasmus are 
world famous. The first c via triple in Germany of popular literature 
was Sebastian lira mil's Ship of Fools (1494), The purjsosc of this 
curious arid amusing work was to ridicule the follies and vices of 
every rank and profession of society under die allegory of a ship 
freighted with fools asail on lifrs troubled sea. The humor and 
sometime* pity in the subject struck a chord in ihc popular heart 
I he doggerel verse was illnsi rated by a famous series of woodcuts 
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which made its meaning c lear even to those unable to read, II was 
translated into French. ! lemixfi. English—-mid. strange to say. into 
iatin. 

Hie first great humanist outside of Italy was greater than any En^mm 
Indian humanist, except possibly Petrarch, Erasmus u£ Rotterdam 
(Hij7-153fi) extended the classical RctinissuiHe. He was educated 
at the University of Pans and at Bologna. Francis I vainly en¬ 
deavored to persuade him to take the chair of classical studies in die 
College de France, which the king founded for the promotion of 
humanistic studies —it reflection on the University of Paris because 
of the stress it laid upon theology and its imliilcmicc u> the Ijliiilhi- 
itics. Erasmus was at home in Fiance, England, Italy, and Germany, 
and finally settled down at Basel where lib friend, die great printer 
Froben, w;l$ established* Erasmus’s edition of the AVic Tesiament h 
the fatal great critical study in the Greek language and mangumior 
luith of modem Greek studies and of modern Biblical research, Bel¬ 
ter known ami more interesting to the general reader are his Praise 
of Tolly f a series of satires on she time* Ids Calkujuies, intended as a 
mamul of poliic manners and conversation* and la Is t etters. Fras- 
mm was the first writer of international renown and the first who 
was able to make a living by lib pen. withoul needing to resort 10 
the Church. 

If it had not been for the invention of printing Erasmus would /m mrim 
have been unable to do ibis. For thousands of years all books hid printing 
been written upon papyrus, parchment, oi paper the Iasi of which, 
however, was not made before the late thirteenth century and was 
not used generally until the next century. Then, rather suddenly, 
in the middle of e lie fifteenth century. die device of movable i metal 
type was invented. No revolution in history wrought by a mechani¬ 
cal means—neither the steam engine nor electricity—4* aim parable 
to the influence of the printing press on civilization. It was the first 
m;u bine capable nf quantity production* Henceforth (looks could be 
produced by hundreds and thousands. instead of a fenv score jiain- 
fully written by fund its undent and medieval scriptoria (writing 
rooms). Hitherto the only mcchanicaf form of multiplication had 
been crudely cut wood picture blocks, with or without a short in 
sexipdon, The earliest example of a wood block is dated 1418. 

But it is certain that xylography, or wixsd-engraving, ai least for 
printing pictures and for capital letters, was pranked m die incdi 
evnl monasteries as Jar bark as the twelfth century bn the pro* 
ducijou nf pious souvenir* primed on leaves oi paitlimeni and as 
stuli sold to pilgrims, 1 Is seems uninge that it required two loin 
fired years more before ii wturmi to any one that by breaking 

1 Foi rximplcs ol that see Lai tiramle £*uy<fopfilu'. XXXI. 1S?3K bis. 
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up sudi a block inscription into its dements—the letters which 
Formed it—letter might be combined to form other words and 
sentences. 

Neither the claim that John Gutenberg of Main/, Germany, in- 
vented die an fif printing with movable iype aliout 1454, nor the 
popular belief that the so called Gutenberg Bible was the first 
primed book is substantiated. Four examples of printing have been 
found whidi antedate die earliest printed Bible, no one of width 
can satisfactorily be attributed to Gutenberg, 1 There is reason to 
believe that die an ut printing was actually known ami practiced 
as early as 1130 but was kept secret because of Fear of the jealous 
opposition of die scriveners' and copyists' guilds which were closely 
allied with die Church and the universities, arid that it finally 
"leaked out 1 ' and bequne public knowledge. Neither Gutenberg 
nor any of his contemporaries may be said to have been the first 
printer* nor to have invented the art. In great likelihood (heir con¬ 
tributions were technical improvements of an art already known, 
ah hough not w idely used before 1455, The earliest type seems to 
have been made of lead, cast in sand molds. Gutenberg scents to have 
substituted a metal mold. Beginning with a wooden mold he first 
cast a brass type which he hammered into shea lead, thus getting 
a more durable mold* or matrix. Another man* Sdiodfer, apparently 
improved iijhui this by hammering steel-cut type into copperplate 
instead of lead and thus got a still more durable matrix. 

Next to Germany, Italy was the country in which printing was 
most widely cliff used* The first press outside of Germany was set 
up by Pauniim and Swcynhdm at Subiaco near Rome in H65. 
Interesting calculations have been made as to ihc quantity of IxKiks 
primed before laOO. Preliminary estimates based upon a new survey 
umv under way give ground lor believing that perhaps a total of 
nearly nine million book* were primed in die first fifiy years of the 
priming press I Of this enormous output less than 40,000 have sur¬ 
vived. Some of these early fjtx>ks ( incunabula) are worth their 
weight in gold. 

Fug land, France, and Spain in the later Middle Ages, when the 
hiv ut Italy and ( 1 maiiv was so rich* contributed nothing ^ to 
European tail lure except in literature, ami that h limited to the 
work of one author in each country. The greatest of these was 


1 hese. arc n Calendar of ibe year I-H7, nrw in The niUM Eim at Wi^bailrn: :i 
fragment of Dntiatm {27 lilies. pmh^bly about tlir xc*r Hl7: a mimit now in 
the SiflritblWiothek at ftmsiance in Swiucrhnid ami the Speculum humeme 
ftmntianh, nr hlm&r itf Human Samttiimt fmu»d in the Hihliocjittme Nationals 
hi PiirLv hotli tei uinly primal before 1430. 
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the English poeL Geoffrey Chaucer (1340-1400), He was a copious 
writer* but we shall here mention only hi* versified Canterbury 
Tates, the spirit of which is that uf Boccaccio—Chaucer was in Italy 
in 1372-1373 and may have met him—although the scene* and set¬ 
ting are English. Chaucer was England* greatest story-teller and the 
real creator of the English language as a literary tongue. .As the 
pilgrims leisurely traveled from London to Canterbury, they be- 
giukd the time by telling stories. The person* in these tales. the 
people whom they met on the mad, the scenes and incidents* the 
Landscape* all together make a pageant of medieval life at the close 
of die Middle Ages, and yeL one also feels on the threshold uf the 
modern era. 

Fifteenths eraury French literature produced a masterly piece in Frfinpoi* 
the Farce of Master PatHelin (the author is not known) , an up- 1 rili7n 
roarious skit depicting the experiences of a slitter lawyer. The 
cream of French literature in the fifteenth century is found in the 
lyrics and ballads of Francois Villon (1431-146$?). An ex-Univcr- 
sitv of Paris student w ith a smattering of Latin and theology* vaga¬ 
bond* roisterer, thief, perhaps even murderer, Villon combined an 
amazhng vigor and sincerity with felicity of expression. There is 
scarcely to lie found in any other poetry so haunting a refrain as die 
recurrent line "Where are the snows of yesteryear?” Whereas die 
|k Ualbd of the Hanged" (Ballade des pend us) > for the sense of moral 
and physical horror conveyed, tan never tie forgotten. 

The first literary artist in Spain vw [nan Manuel. author of the Spvntih 
Book of Patronte, or The Count I.namor f 1282-1347)- He was ********** 
a nephew of Alfonso the Learned* the scholar-king of Castile. Tic 
wrote twelve works- among them a Spanish chronicle* a treatise on 
eipiitktiaH and limning. and a collection of poems. Most of his 
works ate lost, and only The Count Lucan or lias been printed. It 
comprise* forty-nine stories after the Oriental manner, w ith a moral 
sentence in verse at the cud of each tale. This work has been trans¬ 
lated into several other languages, ami it is an important example uf 
die literary influence of the Fast tifH>n the West, Slightly younger 
was |nan Rut* of Him (d. I3"ri) + a jovial archpriest who was im¬ 
prisoned by Albntiinz* ihe Cardinal Archbishop ul Toledo. Cap¬ 
tivity did not dampen his disposition nr clip his poetical imagina¬ 
tion- He wrote all sorts of poetry—hymns* pagan and Christian 
legends* stories* fables, allegories, romances of love and chivalry* 
indeed almost every type oF literature known to the Middle Ages, 
hut all of them tinctured with a modem* realistic cast of thought. 

It is unfortunate that his writings have nut been translated into 
English, 
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From this survey of the Renaissance outside of Italy it will be 
perceived that as a whole, the movement was natural, spontaneous* 
and largely independent of Italian influence. Neither Latin nor 
Greek scholarship touched western Europe until very talc in the 
fifteenth century by which time many changes in northern Europe 
could already be noticed. 

Great as hail !>ecn the changes wrought in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, nevertheless the effects were neither as deep nor 
as broadly felt as one might think. Kadi event and cadi transforma¬ 
tion in the Renaissance interested or concerned only a particular 
class or group, Erasmus is a case in point. He died in 3536 and was 
certainly a towering figure: yet, as his latest biographer has written: 

Erasmus eared little for ilic inventions and disc meric* of Jii^ age: he 
Wits nut even uwiti - <j| lhe main economic and |>rdiiirml changes. * - * 
T he most glmium arlui* of the whole world—Leonardo and Titian, 
MichftlMngdo and Raphael, San Gal] and itra manic—were his corv 
temporaries and he had opportunity to see their wurfcs* but not once, 
I believe, does Itc mention any of them in Jii* pages. , , , Again, a new 
world was discovered dining his life-time. , _ . But Erasmus, though 
he met the son nf Columbus in Sj 20. hardly let an allusion to die New 
World pass his peri. , . . At Florence Erasmus was ai the very heart uf 
the kenaissnme. , . . But Erasmus has not mentioned the Duomo or 
ihe Baffin. San In Spirito (»r San hi Maria Novella, the Campanile or the 
ihiptisiejv, . . , \t Venice* :is ;si Florence, Erasmus was blind to die 
wonderful *nl of his contemporaries, Kellim. Carpaccio, Giovgonc, 
F'dinst Vetchkj and Fishui, none of whom he seems lo have met and 
whose wuiks he nn\i \ mention^ 1 

A great many of the popular impressions of the Renaissance are 
wrong or at tapt require to be modified. The great German artist 
Albrecht I hires spent more than a vear in Venice, but in nunc of h\$ 
let rets does he state fir imply that the beauty oF ihe city appealed to 
him. On the people at large the Renaissance had hardly any in- 
flnt lice. In the cities the pageantry oi it appealed to their eyes. 

The Expansion of Europe 

Michelet defined the Renaissance as "the discovers of the world 
,itif| die di&cuvery of man. 1 he Renaissance was the discovery of 
new thought, ttevr ways of lin ing, and same new things such as the 
printing press. But there was another and quite different form of 
discovery which took place at this time—overseas discovery and 
explanation of new lands and new continent*. The physical ex¬ 
pansion ol Europe by the discovery of America and the passage to 

1 Preserved Smith Enumtu, 3. 34, MU, N®, 112. 
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India and die Far Fast around Africa corTespmded abroad to the 
mid lea uaI expansion at home. 

The idea that there had been no curiosity about imknown lands 
and no discovery of new lands before I he fifteenth i entury is errone¬ 
ous, AkEiough die discovery of America and the cstablislrmcw of 
direct contact between Europe ami die Far East certainly opened a 
new epoch in world history, in another sense these events may be 
regarded as rite climax rtf an expansion which liad been episodic all 
through the Middle Ages. The Norsemen in die ninth century had 
lifted die whole of northern Europe above the horizon and dis¬ 
covered and settled Iceland and Greenland; I hey discovered if not 
colonized the northeast coast «»l the American continent. The cm* 
sadcs had stimulated curiosity in new lands, new [W?oples, tiew cus¬ 
toms, new languages, and new culture, anti the information was 
enlarged bv Latin trams la lions of the works of Arabian geographers 
in which something about die interiors of Africa, India, Ceylon, 
Malaysia, and China wa* revealed. Again in die thincetuFi century 
the union of all Asia except India by the Mongols, who destroyed 
the- Bagdad Caliphate in 1258 , great h prom died Europe's knowl¬ 
edge of Asia ami dir Far East. When Asia was dosed to European 
intercourse, the idea arose that, if it could no longer In* penetrated 
by land, it might be readied by sen. The result was finally to change 
the front of Europe to die westward, from the Mediterranean t« die 
Atlantic. 

The most immediate and impelling motive of diieovcrv w’&s trade. 
For ceuiuties—from even before the Greeks—Europe had got lux¬ 
uries, such as silk. spices* jade, jtearh anti odier preeu>tis stones, dyes, 
perfumes, jewelry, ivory, and lacquer ware, from ihe Orient. Now r 
theywere unprocurable except at exorbitant prices. About H00 the 
ambitions of the Portuguese who had but lately been liberated from 
their Moorish conquerors turned toward trade and expansion in 
lands o 11 t$tde of I uropc, \Vhcrests i hc Medi terranea 11 a ivai rned w p ii El 
the ships of the rich cities of Italy and Catalonia, Portuguese vessels 
plied the waters of the Atlantic; Portugal was already trading w ith 
England and Flanders. Through their long contact with the Moors* 
however, the Portuguese possessed a special knowledge of die geogra¬ 
phy, the [Kopies, and the products <>f North-We*i \Erica, 

In 1412 the initiative was taken by Prime Henry' the Navigator 
third son of King fohn I of PotuignL who brought thv resources- of 
the government* all the gcogi.iphiL.d knowledge he could amass, 
die use of the compass (if not lor the first time, at least for effective 
navigation), and a spirit of daring enterprise to bear upon die 
solution of navigation. Before he died in MfiO* die Canary and the 
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Cape Verde Islands had Inert discovered; Sierra Leone settled; its 
J1S-J the mouth of the Congo River was found; in I486 Barth nlo 
discovered the Cape of Good Hope and well named it, 
fur he had found the tip of Africa* Twelve years later Vasco da 
Gama rounded the Cajie, and set his sails for Calicut in India, the 
first European ever ro penetrate the Indian Ocean, The all-sea route 
to India and Cathay (China) was open. Today Portuguese West 
Africa. East Africa, Goa in India, and Macao on ttie coast of China 
are the re mnan ts of die ones great colonial empire of Portugal hi the 
East Indies founded by the viceroy Albuquerque (1504-1509) * In 
I p()2 a papal hid) created the King of Portugal "Lord of the naviga¬ 
tion, l cirques is and trade of Ethiopia* Arabia, Persia, and India. 11 

Although Prince Henry defrayed the cost of many caily expedi¬ 
tions, tiie African discoveries soon paid for themselves, and astonish¬ 
ing wealth came to Lisbon after the foundation of trading jjoses at 
Aiguiitii El Mina, and Benin, After 1450 slaves also came in con¬ 
siderable numbers: although the Arabs had long carried on a regular 
slave trade in Africa, the Portuguese were the first Europea ns to do 
so. In many of Their enter pi i&es they were aided by Venetians, 
Genoese, Catalans, Flemings, and Florentines, who flocked to join 
in ihc lucrative voyages, lent money, ami helped to colonize the 
A/ores and i lie Cape Verde Islands- Both Martin Behai m and Colum¬ 
bus lie* a me sailors and geographers in Portuguese sen 1 ice, 

O f ^1 the mo memo us consequence of the Portuguese discoveries 
in West Africa, ihe revolution they effected in ihe economic outlook 
of Europe was by far flier most important* The Portuguese colonies 
in Africa initiated the era of adventurous capitalism which lias since 
changed ihe face of the world. 

Meanwhile a disc overy of less immediate importance than that of 
Vasco da Gama, but of world significance by die next century, had 
I wen made by Col umbus in 1192- Columbus w*as a Genoese by birth 
and had been a sugar buyer in the employ of a Genoese fj i in. the 
Centurion! Brothers, in the Cape Verde and Canary Islands. flow 
he became irnbned with the idea that by sailing westward across 
the Atlantic he might eventually reach India h uncertain, although 
he knew. of course, that the earth teas a sphere* Columbus was 


Columbus of ■ uudenl and hit own an notated copy of C*rdb 

na] Ptrrtic ii Ailly > Fma$Q mundi h prcacrvisi: in djii b™?k the Jinzintieru U 
wt IniiIi ihat China amf India mighi be reached by sailing wertwaiti arm** the 
AiTuiik* and dur j huge cunt in cm by Imwtm Europe and Asia, Be ihouietn 
the wesiwaid Voyage Would Ik* shmirt iban ihai arnuncf (he Cape. He never 
tnrw i ha I he Loft th covered a new roimnem and sieved the Arnold umvi 
wai the toaal of Aria, 
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encouraged by some information which fit had learned in the West- 
ern bland* from a Sj>anL*h captain named Pinson. who had pitted 
up a vague word that some Portuguese seamen had found a big 
island which they called *" Ami Ilia/' fax wesr of Madeira and the 
Azores* Columbia and Pinzon $ir\u k a bargain* Columbus was to be 
die promoter, and Pin/oii the navigator of the expedition. The aid 
of Queen Isabella of Spain made bolh Columbus's and Spains 
fortune. Columbus made four voyages, in the third of which he 
touched tlie continent. But a Florentine named Amerigo Vespucci, 
in the service of Portugal in Brazil, by the irony of history, was 
destined to have his name given to the double comment. North and 
Smith .\iiicma. by a German geographer. 

Alou/n dc: Ojeda on Ins first voyage in H99 saw the coast of what Dittm*™ n f 
is now Venezuela: Columbus on his fuurih voyage in 1502— 1503 SrrutK 
visited it and the coasi of Central America. Permanent .settlement AmrrT ™ 
began in 1510, at Cartagena, at Uraba in the Gulf of Darien, and at 
ColcSn, About this time there arrived Vasco Nunez de Balboa: his 
policy was io make friends with the natives, particularly with their 
chiefs, and to Learn from them all he could about die country and its 
products. Having heard a good deal about the great sea which lay 
one hundred miles southwards over the mountains, and wanting to 
do something w hich would bring him into the favor of the King of 
Spain, he surmounted all difficulties of disease and hostile tribes and 
discovered the Pacific Ocean in ISIS, 

The true nature of the two Americas, however, wits not discovered JWfrgrlfeui'j 
until afttT Magellan"* drenmnavigation of the globe in ] 51 &—1520* 
ihe greatest voyage in all historv. in which he passed ibrough the 
straits which bear Ills name, crossed the Pacific, and discovered and 
claimed the Philippines for Spam, Magellan was killed by savages 
there; only a remnant of h h fleet and crews survived lo return lo 
Spain- 

Bristol seamen whaling in the North Atlantic in the late fifteenth 
century heard vague rumors of rhe existence of a large island west 
of Ireland which some hardy Portuguese sailors probably had found 
in 1489. The information, however, was concealed, since the Portu¬ 
guese government then had as much of exploration as it could handle 
along the African coast. This mysterious island, like Aritdlh. was 
alleged to have seven rich cities in it—an alluring legend. H was to 
safeguard Lhe rights of Portugal to this mysterious blond that Wipe 
Alexander VI In 1193 drew the famous Hue of demarcation of the 
globe by a meridian one hundred leagues west of the .Azores, AH 
land ivesi of that meridian was to pertain to Spain, a ml all east of it 
to Portugal, 
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In I 1% England entered 1 he race for exploration. John Cabot and 
bis son Sebastian—it is not knov, n whtuhei they were of Oenocse or 
Venetian bhth—obtained leueis-pjucm from Henry VII to seek for 
the Indies by a northwest route* T hey sailed from Bristol in two 
ships in 1497. They may have touched I he Labrador coast and 
certainly discovered Newfoundland, which they christened St* Johns 
island, Nova Scotia, and Cape Ike ion, hut it is uncertain how much 
farther south they voyaged. In the next year Sebastian made a second 
voyage, with duuhtFtd results. In [7A2, since Henry VI11 showed no 
interest in exploration, Sebastian Cabot entered the service of Spain* 
for whom he explored the La Plata country in South America 
(Paraguay and Uruguay) , which bad been first seen in 1513. re¬ 
turning to Spain in 1550. tn 1558 he was again in England as naviga¬ 
tor for the W i Mm i gh by-Chancel lor Company, organized for trade 
with Russia through the White Sea, His purpose was to find, if pos¬ 
sible, a northeast passage to the F'ix Fast via the Arctic Ocean* 

Meanwhile, Spain alone advanced from discovery to occupation, 
from occupation m conquest* Troth conquest to rcilom&uion. and 
thus became the po&scssoi of the Jim colonial empire in the New 
World, The earliest Spanish settlements on the main Lind were made 
on the [vidimus of Panama (which Balboa crossed and so discovered 
the Pacific in 1518) and the territory directly adjoining on each 
side. But when tidings ame of a people called "Mayas’' in Yucatan, 
where rich and populous cities and an advanced civilization were 
said to !>e, and of the great empire of die Aztecs beyond Yucatan in 
Mexico under a ruler named Montezuma, Squish appetite foi 
further conquest was whetted Within two years r 1319-1521) Her¬ 
nando Cortez achieved the subjugation of Mexico, one of the most 
daring, spectacular, and successful military expeditions in recorded 
history. A little later Francesco Fizarm who had heart! of the Inca 
Empire in Peru when be was with Balboa, explored the west coast 
uf South America, Found t Pint the report was true, and conquered the 
country (1531-1538) as spectacularly as Cortez had conquered Mex¬ 
ico. In 1549 the Spanish crown assumed direct rule of Peru as tL had 
already done with Mexico, 

Spanish domination extended along the western roast of Mexico 
up the Gull of California to the mouth of the Rio Colorado, and by 
1549 CMS Forma was proved to lae a peninsula and not an island as 
had been previously thought, in the next two years, E 540-1542, 
Comrcadu was sent out by ihc viceroy of Mexico; he crossed the Rio 
Grande river, traversed the Texas anti Oklahoma of today, and 
reached the Osage river in Kansas before returning io winter at 
Zum among the Pueblo Indians, As if to round out Spain's gigantic 
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empire in the two Americas, while Coronado was iri lire Texas 
country, Dc Soto, governor of Luba. occupied Morula, penetrated 
Georgia, made his way westward lo the Mississippi which he ex¬ 
plored to l he continence of the Ohio, lie died on ihe way anti was 
buried in die Mississippi: the remnant of the expedition, $11 men, 
reai lied Panuco in September, 1543. 

These great discoveries struck the imagination of Europe, opened 
careers to hundreds of soldiers of fortune and adventurers, tempted 
jcvcrjl thousands oi settlers, almost all *il ihcin Spanish, to wictil.Ii 
a hard living from new and hostile lands, and inspired die Church 
with a new missionary real. The discoveries also mined ihe trade of 
Venice and Genoa io the profit of Lisbon. Seville, and later Amster¬ 
dam and London. Spain's great success during the next two centuries 
in the fields of discovery, conquest, colonization, literature, and tut 
was inspired by her grandiose sense of universalism—one empire, 
otic language, anti one faith. 

Rovai. Absolutism 

Until die later fifteenth century there was something which may 
be called a European order of tilings, a general European state of 
mind, or a synthesis, however much il may have been diversified by 
national and local conditions. But that synthesis was shattered in the 
second part of the fifteenth century and has never Ireen recovered 
since. The break-up of Europe was most largely due to the formation 
of strong absolute monarchies in France. England, and Spain, Na¬ 
tionalism was the sentiment, and absolute monarchy the agency, of 
this great change. Absolutism was new in theory and practice. T lie 
movement was led by Italy, where the Visconti in Milan, the Medici 
in Florence, and other princes elsewhere had established local tyran¬ 
nies. With these tyrants the concept of *'rights and duties ' of the feu¬ 
dal age p a ste d away, and there was no public opinion strong enough 
to enforce them. Political morality and personal morals were entirely 
separated. The great Florentine publicist Machiavelli formulated 
this i ml ideal philosophy in the famous book 77«r Prints, which he 
dedicated to Lorenzo de' Medici, i Lis work was the perfect reflection 
of Renaissance political experience and it became at once the hand¬ 
book of kings. As the Renaissance spread beyond the Alps, the 
monarch* of Frame, England, ami Spain eagerly welcomed the new 
theory of absolutism and lvegan to emulate the despots of the Ren¬ 
aissance city-states, They were louis Nl of France, Henry VII of 
England, and Ferdinand of Aragon (whom Machiavelli particularly 
admired), 

In H53 France emerged from the war with England with a rc- 
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■stored kingship. a reformed administration. and a national spirit. Fwraemt af 
Louis \l (1401-I48S) built on these foundations to such good f ' an " 
effect i\m France at the end nf die century was the foremost nation 
in I\mupL\ The 'King Spider" of romance and legend is not the 
historical Louis XL Actually he was an intelligent. hardworking, and 
Iumesi ruler. 

The first fifteen years of Louts XI s reign were filled with intrigues Lb ms XI 
and coajkiofis of nobles against hint. The soul of die coalitions was 
Charles die Bold, the Iasi of the dukes of Burgundy, St was the am¬ 
bition of Charles the Bold to consolidate all his scattered territories 
into a new "Middle Kingdom'" between France and Germany Midi 
as had existed in the ninth century. However, Charles was decisively 
defeated before the walls of Nancy* and in the battle he tost his life 
(14771 - Louis XI immediately occupied the Duchy of Burgundy. In 
the next lew years he annexed the provinces of Anjou, Maine, and 
Provence ^J480) through the extinction of the House of Anjou 
when "King" Rene, die East of the dynasty, died, and the annexations 
of Aleu^on* Ferrite, and Guieiiric followed. The "splendid hexagon" 
of France was rounded out sand consolidated in the next reign when 
his son Charles VIII married the heiress of Brittany* 

Tivo years after Usuis XI died, leaving a new France to his son. Chan^n in 
England entered a new epoch with the accession of Henry Tudor, 
as Henry \ r l T, head (by a rather dubious tale) of the House of 
Lancaster His victory at Boswtntli Field ended the Wars oF the 
Roses (1455-1485) between Lancaster and York over the succession 
to the throne. Henry VII prudenth married Elizabeth of York, and 
the rival houses were reconciled. 

The old nobility had been destroyed in the ■ iv 11 wars, and a new 
nobility rose into prominence* men who were tenants of the crown* 

The new nobility, instead of seeking to restrain and to limit die 
growing absolutism of ihe monarchy ns their predecessors bad done, 
saw in its cxiension an increase of their own power; and Parliament* 
so far from being the expression of the popular will, existed onlv for 
registering the wishes of die crown. Everything inclined to throw 1 ail 
the powers of government into the king\ hands. The royal su¬ 
premacy was a fact before it was ordained in the law. 

Never entirely safe on the throne and never popular, Henry VII* Hem? fii 
in dir words nf a contemporary* was "the pi run of jwace and pri¬ 
mate of prudence" (Barclay)* Abroad he preferred diplomacy to 
arms, Ar home, he executed some, imprisoned others* ami crushed 
by fines and exactions the rest of his enemies. He promoted com¬ 
merce and patronized die new learning. He was so economical that 
fie left 1*800,000 pounds in gold, besides plates and jewels. The 
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modem history of England begins with Hcnrv VlTs accession in 
I4S5. 

Fhc third national monarcJiy in western Europe at the end of the 
fifteenth century was Spain. In the fourteenth century it was divided 
into the four Christian kingdutm of Aragon, Castile, Navarre and 
Portugal, and the Moorish kingdom of Granada, By the end of ihe 
fifteenth century Castile and Aragon were united, the Moors had 
hem expelled, and Portugal had turned to the sea for exploration 
and exploitation. 

It was in 1400 ihai Isabella of Castile married Ferdinand of Ara¬ 
gon—it momentous event in Spanish history. Legally it was a per¬ 
sonal union of the two kingdoms. The administration, the institti- 
dons. and the law In each realm were preserved and kept distinct- 
In both kingdoms die two sovereigns were ol one mint! in their 
determination toesiahlUh absolute monarchy in Spain. They sharply 
reduced, if they did not quite destroy, the special privileges of the 
provinces, the nobles, and the towns. In their attempt to unify the 
country they persuaded the pope to revive the Inquisition and place 
it mulct royal authority. They made it a very effective instrument of 
royal absolutism against any group or interest dm stood in their 
ivay. rite Spanish Inquisition persecuted and eventually expelled 
the Moors and the Jews, ivftelhcr converted or not, and Spain lost 
her best artisans and businessmen. In foreign policy Ferdinand and 
Isabella were brilliantly successful, and in 1192 Spain moved into 
die from rank among the European powers. The Moorish kingdom 
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i>r Granada was conquered, and Columbw added a vast new world 
to the kingdom ol Castile. 

The concurrence tif a striking series of events in the second half 
of the fifteenth cent my prepared a change sufficient to justify ilns 
period as marking the transition from late thedievai and Renais¬ 
sance history lo that of modem Limes. ! IscSc events WCtt: (1) die 
conquest of (..uiistuiitinopk' by tfie lurks in 1453: {2t the end of 
the Hundred Years War between Frame and England in die same 
year: (3) ttie restoration of tire French monarchy by lands KJ 
(1461—1483); (4) the union of Aragon and Castile (1460): (fil die 
establishment of lire Tudor monarchy in England in 1485: (f>) 
tite discovery of America in H92: (7) the French invasion of Italy 
in 1494: and (8) the discovery of die southwest all-sea passage to 
India l>y Vasco da Gama in 1498. To these events may be added the 
invention of priming and the use of gunpowder, which though 
known in the fourteenth century did not become of effective im¬ 
portance until the end of the fifteenth century, 
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OIXTEENTH century history was filled with two very different 
^ but simultaneous movements, which not unnatu rall y reacted 
upon each other lint which nevertheless ate to he shat| jIv disl iit- 
guished. The first was the political and military rivalry between 
France and die House of Habsburg, which ruled most of Germany 
and Italy and through direct inheritance possessed Austria the 
Net Iter lands, and Spain, including hs vast colonial empire. 

The second of lIicsc movements was the Reformation. Neither 
can be understood without reference to the other, although for 
clarity of representation it is desirable to treat each of them sep¬ 
arately. 

. , ^ s 'be Italian Renaissance conditioned tlie culture of Ftitnpe at 
the end of the fifteenth century, so tPic political condition of Italy 
determined the prevailing nature of Furopean politics. The petti rt- 
sula Iwtaiuc the general object of conquest nn the part of the 
principal I-.urupcan jtowers and accordingly was the focal point of 
inter national |Kilitiu. File pilitirnl disunity of Italy tempted foreign 
aggression. 1 lie rhief Italian principalities were the Republic of 
itiiii.c .Hid the Duchy ot Milan in the North; Tuscany (Florence!. 
nominally a republic but practical]v a despotism kinder the rule 
nf the Mediri, and the States of the Chtm h (Rome) in the renter: 
and the Kingdom of Naples in the South. The great island of Sicily 
was an appendage of the Kingdom of Aragon. 

The political weakness of Italy combined with its riches tempted 
fn-si France and later the other great powers to invasion. The King 
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dum i nf Naples was the largest state in Italy in nMtrn but die most 
tixickward in culture, The Papal Suites weir a heterogeneous assort 
mem of territories which every pope in tun) vainly fried to weld 
into a homogeneous principality* The Duchy of Milan had billon 
into the hands ol the VUcomi and then ol die Sforzas; having ag- 
grandizerf itself at the exjjcnse tif most of the neighboring cities, u 
could only inspire them with distiim. Among the republics. tienoa 
ami Venice were die two must important, Genoa, the iwmie of per¬ 
petual revolutions, wus unable to govern itself or to endure a master. 
Venice, in proportion she lost her Levantine colonies to life 
Turks, increased her continental possessions, thereby making her¬ 
self more vulnerable and at she same time the foremost Italian 
power. Florence, which had surpassed die other states in civilization * 
aspired to pre-eminence m Tuscany. Under Lorenzo de' Medici, 
Florence endeavored but finally failed to assume among die Italian 
powers that pan of mediator which the papacy had lost through the 
personal ambitions nf Sixtus IV. Innocent VIH. and Alexander VI 
At this time Florence was in the throes of an intense religious 
revival induced by the Dominican friar Savonarola, who, fearing 
the return of the expelled Medici, looked to the French invader as 
an ally. Savonarola's downfall—he was finally hanged and his body 
burned—was due to the intricacy of Italian polities, which lac could 
not understand. Venice. Milan, and the papacy, backed by the Ring 
ol Spain and the emperor, combined to expel she French From Italy 
and resolved to protect Italy from another foreign invasion. In vain 
die EmjxTor Maximilian and Pope Alexander VI implored the 
Florentines to be '"good Italians.” In Florence territorial ambition 
was stronger than prudence. Florence warned French assistance to 
acquire Pisa, which she desired as a seaport. The refusal of Florence 
to join the Italian League againsr France mined her and .Savonarola. 

Ferdinand It of Naples fled, and on February 22, 1495* Charles 
Vf II entered the c ity. It teas an empty conquest. For during the very 
course of the expedition negotiations had been set on foot tor the 
formation of a league against France, of which Venice was the 
moving spirit, with which the pope and Ludovico SfoEca. Duke of 
Mdam were associated and towards which the Emperor Maximilian 
and Ferdinand of Aragon were inch next 

In May H95p Charles VIII was forced to evacuate Naples, leaving 
half of hb forces, which soon capitulated to Ferdinand II wlu> again 
took possession of his realm. Fortunately, Charles was victorious 
oxer a Venetian army at Fortentiova* and this enabled him to effect 
a vale retreat to France; lie died of an accident soon after his mum 
(14gg\ Tht weakness of Italy was revealed to i lie covetous eves 
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iif ambitious inters by ibis useless French expedition, and Italy 
bcutuic a lair mark for projects of conquest, 

It would have been well it diaries Vlll’s departure from Italy 
had been without thought of return and if that brilliant and sterile 
adventure had forever disillusioned France with foreign conquest 
and taught the Italians to unite in rininli thus shutting lilt* jjemn- 
sula to invaders, But the lesson was lost on tjolli [mutes. I lie Italians 
grew more divided than ever, and Charles \ Ills successors, Louis 
XII and Frauds L pursued his policies. 

I ^ iit XII (1498-1515) of France had more plausible claims to 
Naples than his predecessor. Besides inheriting the claim upon lt<lh 

Naples, tilts king had inherited a claim also upon the Duchy of 
Milan. 1 In 1499 Louis XU invaded Ijombardv, raptured. Milan, and 
took Duke Ludovico il Metro, prisoner: Ludovico ended Ills Jays in 
a French dungeon. 'This coup was followed by a second French inva¬ 
sion of Naples in coni unci ion with Ferdinand of Aragon. But the 
French and Spaniards soon fell out. The Spanish general Consalvo 
dc Cordova, of whom it was said ihat he was a lion in command of 
an army uf lions, defeated the French in 1504: Louis XII resigned 
his claim ujxiii Naples ami henceforth concentrated his efforts to 
extending and consolidating the French conquest in the North. 

Pope |n!ius II. a warlike pnitiff. thought to fish in die turbid ffghf/nc w 
waters of Italian politics, and lie fanned a league in 1508 with the 
Emperor Maximilian, Louis XII of France, and Ferdinand of Ara¬ 
gon to partition the Venetian mainland among themselves. Flic 
pope soon became frightened over the growing power of France and 
completely changed his policy, by forming the Holy League (so 
calleil because the pojx? was the primary agency in iis I ruination) 
in 1511 with (he object of driving the French out of Italy, The 
master-stroke of die papal policy fas to win over die Swiss, whose 
fighting prowess was die envy and admiration of Europe- Irance 
kept the advantage is long as the famous captains. Gaston do Font 
and tlu Chevalier Bayard, held the field. The untimely death »f dc 
Foix, in spite of a Fttndi victory at Ravenna (15111. turned the 
stale against the French. The Swiss made an irruption into Milan 
in May. 1512. and restored it m Maximilian Sfonta. son of the ill- 
fated Ludovico il Moras In the next month, on June (>. 1 ouis XII 
was liadlv beaten by the Swiss ;u Novara and withdrew from Italy. 

The absurd international policies of the time now found astonish¬ 
ing illustration. Henry VIII of England who had joined the Holy 

1 He wu> ,Wended frnm Valentina. daughter <*F the Viwmiii Duke - i Milan, 
who hid married Charier VTs younger brodwr Lnui. Duke ol Odianj (d. 

1407). 
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League in i5 ! 1 ;ttif! the T-’mperor Maximilian who joined it in 1513 
invaded France and defeated the French army at Guinegate on 
August 17 s 1513a in the Batik- of i he Spurs, J so called from the 
hasty flight of the French. In iht next year I leiiry VIII and Louis 
XII made not only peace bill alliance, which was given more than 
documentary cementation by the French ting ^ marriage with 
Henry VIIT \ sister. Maty Tudor. Wiiliitj three month* of the 
splendid wedding lu Abbeville die king was dead. 

Not sinte the thirteenth century had France experienced sndi 
prosperity as die enjoyed in Ijthus Nil’s reign. Undoubtedly France 
Wiia the most fortunate country in Europe at the time. I lie popula¬ 
tion increased enormously and is estimated to have reached fifteen 
millions. The growth of trade* internal and external, had kept pace 
with it. Serfdom had rapidly declined: wages had risen and industry 
was prosperous. For the first time the French peasant lva* a free¬ 
man. protected by law* In spite of the Italian wars, taxation was 
light. For Louis XII made the conquered pay the bill. 

Out of these Italian wars arose the conflict between Irance and 
the House of Hah*burg* a struggle which drew' into its varies all erf 
centra] and western Europe, including England, ¥ot the rtnu of 
this rivalry it is necessary 10 go hack into die late fifteenth century 
—even before the beginning of die Italian wars. In 1477, as has 
been recorded in a previous chapter* Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy and lord of a whole complex ol other territories in Mid¬ 
dle Europe* was killed. Louis XI of Frame had promptly seized the 
richest of these dominions, namely die French Duchy of Burgundy, 
hut the rest uf the lands tell to Charles's daughter* Mary, who Unis 
became the richest heiress In Europe. In the competition ot suitors, 
success Fell to the Emperor Maximilian* Offspring u£ this union w r :i5 
Philip the Fair* Archduke of Austria, who married Joanna, daughter 
nf Ferdinand of Aiagtm and Isabella of Gaulle. 1 lie eldest son of 
this pair was Charles, who inherited die Netherlands from Im 
grandmother, Mary of Burgundy, die Spanish kingdom including 
the Spanish dominions beyond sea From his mother, anti {his father 
having died in 1506) Austria and the cluster of Halwhiirg lands in 
Germany when his grandfather Maximilian died in 1519. To this 
last acquisition must be added Hungary and Bohemia, The tabic 
on the following page will make tins clear* 

Finally, to these vast possesions Chinks added the imperial Lille. 
But the emperorship was not an hereditary title, and any prince 
might he a candidate. Franck I of Frame entered the lists as a rival 
to Charles. Since 1356 the electors had been seven in mint her: the 
archbishops of Mainz, Cologne, and Trier, and Four Lay primes, 
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nan^ly, (lit* Margrave of Brandenburg, tire Count Palatine of the 
Rliim, tbe Duke of Saxony, and (lie King ol Bohemia. Since (: lurk* 
himself reas hereditary King d[ Bohemia, there were thus six eleo 
tors whom it was necessary to pewuade. ' Persuade ' i* a mild word 
to use in lids ease, for the venality of the ejectors was notorious and 
cvtr\ one of Uiejn had to be bribed, An immense sum of money 
was immediately necessary—more than could lx* available at once 
In taxation. Hence I Hit Jr aspirants appealed to the great bankers 
for loans. ^oung Charles borrowed 54,000 florins from the Fuj^m 
u! Sugvimrg. the- richest bankers m Europe, only lt> be informed 
iJi.ii at least Irifl.lJhO florins would be necessary to buy the electors. 
The priie was enormously increased by Francis l\ rontpettUon. He 
boasted that he would capture the imperial title cu n if it required 
lull of his kingdom s annual revenue, which was estimated at three 
ni } haa livTL ' s ' Prantis 1 tod to borrow, too. By March, 1510 . the 
price of die imperial crown tod risen to B 50 iW() florins, so that 
Urn kw tod i,< borrow another 543 , 1 ) 1)0 florins from tlie Fuegers. 

JS-SJ? from u ftors, 165,000 from some Genoese bankers, and 
12 a, 0(10 pounds m \n twerp . 1 

C.haiJrs V—- 1 m* was Charles V ol the empire, but Charles l as 
King of Spam—won the imperial ermus bin incurred enormous 
clebrs. r ratiers 1 lost, and he too had accumulated debts. War was 
soon on between them. 

A dominion so v.isi and so conglomerate as Charles’s was not an 
enviable heritage. The utmost heterogeneity existed in his central 
European prawns The Low Countries, which today form the 

1 See | U Thompson and S K Padmer, .S>rt f t UUy (London, m~). 
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kingdoms of Belgium and of the United Netherlands* were a ton- 
glomerate of seventeen provinces having different histories and con¬ 
taining three different peoples, Dmch; Flemish, and French, each 
with its oun language This complexitv was increased by other dif¬ 
ferences. 

The Dutch provinces Were - . . distinct in character and interest* from 
the Fit-midi; and mu ill more deeply wefe the commercial and manu¬ 
facturing Flemkli provirue* divided from the I'reoch-hflaking *iaies of 
Arlois, Hahumll, Wesl Flanders, Luxembourg and Fra m he-ComiA where 
noble iniercsis predominated in spite of the thriving town* of Artois, 
Hainavilt anti Walloon Flanders, It w x\ an additional inconvenience that 
[Htlnical anti ethnological distinctions did not correspond. The French- 
speak!tig provinces ol Fran die Conit A Luxciiibuiug and liainauh were 
held under die Empire, but Artois and Flanders were French fiefs, and 
Charted was, as count ol Flanders, a peer of France. Nor was geography 
kindly 10 the Habshurg-Burgundian territories. WLthoul Ciuddtrs and 
Uticcbu Holland and Zealand had an inadequate pasioral and agricul¬ 
tural hinterland. The great diocese ot Liege, French in inngua^r and svm- 
parity, yei j>ol ideally connected w ith the Empire, separated—but lor the 
narrow strip of the Burgundian lordship of Namur—Limbo ur^ and 
Luxembourg Itom the Fkmrill group Lorraine mstTpoHcd in substan¬ 
tial form between E-randie-CAmm: and ilie Netherlands. Even the Imhop- 
lio of Cam bra* and Tournai were obstacles So complete geographical 
and political romolkbiion. Fianclie-Cumtc, indmf. had a fat closer 
connection with the Swiss than with ilic Netherlands, while tin. For¬ 
tunes uf l.iinhoiirg and Luxembourg were destined to be quite diuina 
from those ol the Dutch and Flemish provinces/ 

There was neither unity *>f administration noi of population nor 
of language in the United Provinces. In the North and West iHol¬ 
land, Friesland, Brabant, Flanders) the language was Low- German* 
either Dutch or Flemish, In the South-East the language was French 
(Walloon). Hie Meuse river Formed the linguistic boundary. In 
general die French or Walloon territories were agricultural and not 
*o rich and populous a$ the Dutch and Flemish lands. Flanders 
had LtJ^e its medieval dominance and piosjjeiliy, Grass grew in the 
streets of Ypies and Bruges, Ghent declined. Tin- snprcmatv had 
passed to Brahatil, Iip the great port of .Antwerp, and to Brussels, 
the capital. In the North the herring fishery and North Sea and 
Baltic trade enriched Amsterdam. 

Lutheran ism, Anabaptism, and particularly Calvinism found root 
in tb t country early, to the anxiety ol Charles V who issued twelve 
edicts against them. Even though the emperor straddled [joliikally 
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and religiously in Germany,, in the Linds in which he was direct 
ruler he did not tom promise. The Catholic religion was rigidly eu- 
forced. Nevertheless Calvinism survived and spread, especially in 
the Wa 1 loo n (French spea k i ng j prov inces, 

Tlu- lands ol the House td Ha tabu rg in central Europe formed 
an equally heterogeneous complex- Bohemia, Hungary, and Transyl¬ 
vania were ruled by tlu- emperor's brother, Ferdinand, The other 
suites had the same sovereign in Charles V P but his title was dif¬ 
ferent in each. He was Emperor of Germany, but as one of hb 
nimbler* tnuu said, "The emperor has. for the support of his dig¬ 
nity, nnt.i hazel nut's worth of profit horn the empire"; his revenue 
was wholly derived from ihe territories which he personally ruled- 
These territories were held tinder many and various titles. Charles 
V was Archduke in Austria, Duke in Styria and Tyrol, Margrave 
in Moravia. Landgrave m Abate, etc 

In Germany the great feudal units, Brandenburg* Electoral and Dural 
Saxony, Ikiv^ria* die Palatinate-. J kvc Wtintembcrg. Julim-Cl^ct and 
olluis bad hlussomcd into -stales virtually sovereign and connected by 
the looser feudal Each had its estates its court without appeal, its 
tcrrhoi iaj army, its own system of finance, a large measure of control 
over its clergy, its ow n foreign policy. II these states wen inclusive, I hey 
Wirre also exclusive* No imperial olhchl. military oi judicial- adniin- 
biradvc or financial, had any authorny within their borders. 4 

Ai for Spain* k was a neither united nor homogeneous country. 
Portugal was an independent realm: Castile and Aragon* which 
dilfered in historical development, in imtiuitiom* and in language* 
were each composed of lesser Territories which had been added dur¬ 
ing the long reconquer Castile comprised the older medieval king¬ 
doms of ilic Asturias. Galicia* Leon, which racial|> were of Basque 
origin; Navarre, which was part Basque anti part French- and the 
ancient Moorish territory of Andalusia. Aragon had been formed 
by the union of the little medieval Pyrenean kingdom nf that name 
with die great c ounty of Catalonia (Barcelona) arid Valencia, which 
had formerly been a Moorish kingdom* 

Charles \ had alu-av* u* make allowance for these differences in 
his aduiviusirakoii - -i Spain. I he Spanish clergy were rich and pow¬ 
erful jPoliriiaMv Ihe Spanish nobles, at least the grandees* or great 
arkuxTUTv were rich landed proprietors. Many of die cities of Gas- 
die of Aragon less S4>—enjoyed local privileges of selT govern mem 
tftirwQH) . and in I ;f_i staged a I uni i if la hi e revolt,, known as the 
Cvommuneros, winch was crushed. BtO^brth licit her the assctflbly 

1 Arunming, I. 4D. 
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oi the estates'— Cor to. —resembling the Parliament in England and 
the Estates General in France, nor the cities enjoyed power. With 
the aid of the Inquisition. Charles V founded the absolute monarchy 
in Spain. 

Charles V tried in vain to maintain a comment line of policy chert™ v, 
amid the different and varied interests of It is scattered dominions, i* >rtt & n i 
whose sole unitv was found in their allegiance to a common ruler. 

Charles Was never able to give all his energy and undivided atten¬ 
tion to any single problem. The greatest problems were the strug¬ 
gle with Frame for the possession of the Milanais and therewith 
the supremacy over Italy" the rise ul Lutheran ism in Germany; the 
rising tide of Turkish conquest in southeastern Europe. All these 
were closely interlocked, Francis 1 of France made an alliance with 
the Turks, and the Lutheran princes sought fur help from the 
French king. The [X>pe, who should lutve been Charles s stoutest 
ally, was more jealous of his position as an Italian prince than in¬ 
terested in his spiritual headship of the Church, and consequently 
plotted against the CaUmlic emperor. The sultan s eyes were fixed 
upon Hungary, those of Frauds I on Charles s French-speaking 
provinces: Lorraine, Fraiichc-Comtd (the Free County of bur¬ 
gundy,, Hainault, Luxembourg, Flanders, and Artois, 

Charles V could attack France hum several directio ns S p ai n, 

FI antlers, Lorraine, Alsace, even from the Milanais, But Francis I 
had the advantage of Fighting on interior lines and heme could con¬ 
centrate defense or attack. Moreover, although potentially no richer 
than Charles V. actually Francis l had more funds available than 
his rival. The French king did not have to haggle with half-inde¬ 
pendent primes within his realm as in Germany, nor with re¬ 
fractors- Estates General like the German diets. Francis f was nearly 
an absolute monarch. 

In the first year of his reign, four years before Charles V began 
to rule. Francis I had brilliantly recovered Milan, which Louis XJ l 
had lost in 15JB. by his victory at Marign&no (September IS-M. 

1515). The danger to Austria was very great, for Milan was the key 
to several Alpine passes, especially the Brenner and the Tyrol, 
through which the French might invade the liahsburg territories. 

The Swiss cantons and Venice now became allies of France. Charles 
V countered by alliance with the pope and Henry VIII of F-ngland, 

The situation in Lombardy was one of great peril to Charles V. ihtutr at 
The first war between the two rivals extended from 15!?1 to p *™ 

The French Constable Charles of Bourbon transferred fits allegiance 
to the emjieror, whose army invaded Provence. An unsuccessful ef¬ 
fort was made by a French army to invade Italy and in the retreat 
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the famous Chevalier Bayard was killed. In this crisis Francis l 
(Tossed ihe Alps and took personal command of his troop. In the 
Hattie <jS Paria (^February 24, 1525) lie was delraicd, capiurcd, and 
conveyed a prisoner to Madrid. In the Peace of Madrid (January 14, 
lujdi die F vciuji king renounced the French claims lu Naples, 
tlie Mtlaiiais, Fhudcr^ ami Artois* and consented that ihe Duchy 
ol Burgundy dton Id be ceded to Charles. Two of Ins sons were 
given as hostages for the fulfillment ol these terms. No sooner had 
Francis 1 reached France ili<in he repudiated the treaty saying 
"Not an inch of French soil, not an ounce of flesh/' 

A second war ( 1 527—1 5 2fi was unavoidable, \is arena this Lime 
was Naples. The scandal of it was the terrible sack of Rome in 1527 
by die imperial army, which stunned Europe and for a lime dis¬ 
mayed Mie emperor. 1 hi* war too was unfavorable io Francis E. 
1 hr Peace of (,ambra£ (1 :*29) in return (or the French loss of 
iipily brought him nothing but a dark promise from Charles V dial, 
he would not yet enforce his claims upon Burgundy. The kings 
captive s am were released, and the pope and Henry VH1 were in¬ 
cluded in this peace. I lencriorth die imperial power in Lombardy was 
piool against French threats. At rhe same lime the hereditary duke¬ 
dom of 1 uscany was established hi Florence in the hands of the 
Medici, and die constitution of Genoa took the form which it was 
to have until m conquest by Napoleon. 

LasK-rn Europe had ;dso taken a hand in this conflict. The Turk¬ 
ish capture of Belgrade in 1521 was followed bv Lite crushing vic¬ 
tory of Moldo (August 29. 1526). which left almost all Hungary 
pfcwtraie. ^ bis iriumph was followed by the first imsiiccessful siege 
of \ ienna by die Turks in 1529. In the same era the Turkish fleets 
captured Rhodes in 1522. Algiers in 1527, and Tunis in 1511. The 
sea power of the T urks in the whole Mediterranean was formidable. 
Hie emst of Italy, southern France and Spain were constantly ex¬ 
posed u> forays, and even Venice trembled The emperor's expedi¬ 
tion against Funis in 1535 was a brilliant success, but was can- 
itIkd at once by the alliance which Francis l negotiated with the 
Sul tan under the guise oi a commercial treaty. 

In the third war (J536-1538), Charles V unsuccessfully invaded 
I rovcnce and the French overran Savoy and Piedmont. Meanwhile 
.Snhan S.iJeunan II invaded wim was left of Hungary after Mo 
h:ics, an engagement at Lsscg (1537). and again threatened 
\ icmia wink lu* fleets ravaged die Italian coast. In this dire sinm* 
lion Pope Paul III intervened and furred the Truce of Nice 
June 18. 153ft): each m hold what he had. The trure was to en 
dure for ten years; actually it lasted for hardly four years. Between 
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the Reformation in Germany and die Turkish menace to Austria. 

Charles V needed a few years nf respite, even it lie had not I wen 
compelled to it by the condition of hi* finance*. 

The fourth war (1542—1544) was occasioned when Charles V 
took the remarkable step ol separating the Mibnais from die em¬ 
pire and giving jl lo ids sou Philip. The ait was a bold and orig¬ 
inal one. Charles evidently was pinning greater hopes h>i the fu¬ 
ture upon the Spanish Empire than upon the Holy Roman Em¬ 
pire. Flic House of Austria was excluded from Italy* and Spain 
was dominant in the peninsula. It was a revolutionary change in 
the status of European politics. The war was nf more extensive 
character than any of the preceding ones* for Francis I revived Ins 
alliance with Else Turks and succeeded in drawing in the Duke of 
Cleves and the King of Denmark, although fhe two latter alliances 
had no impnnauce. On the ulhcr hand, Henry VUI again titled 
with the emperor. The Turks invaded Hungary once more and 
threatened Austria, and their fleet plundered Nice in Provence, 

Charles and Henry together crushed the Duke of Clcves, nod their 
united armies invaded France as far as Soissons. When the emperor 
asked a prisoner how many days Paris was distant, the intrepid 
answer was "Per flaps twelve, but they will be days of battle" 

The Peace of Orspv (September 18. 1544) pul a period to die 
Stmclns wars between the two crowned rivals. In Germanv tiler 
Reformation had readied an acute state and demanded the em¬ 
peror's close attention. In 1547 both Francis I of France and Henry 
VIII nf England died, Henry N of France (1547-1559) renewed 
hostilities against the emperor in alliance with the Lutheran duke* 

Moritz of Saxony. France wrenched the three bishoprics of Lor¬ 
raine—Metz. TouL and Verdun—hum the emperor in 1552. In 
1556 Charles V abdicated. A few years later the Huguenot wars 
broke out in France (1500) . These events dosed one era and 
opened another. 

The results of this long struggle were of importance to the future Rttvltt of titr 
development oE Euuojh. m politic*, Fhe practical application of die ftwri 
principles ol the Iki lance of power was established bv the oppose 
lion and i oimiurjjoise ol the two chief stales. \gain: the alliance Ik*- 
eweeu France ami the lurks, the pnlkkiil situaiimi in ihe Balkan* 
and especially in Hungary, die p.irtkipaiioti, however slight, of 
England in toniiuental affairs, had brought the M;ues anti nations 
of Europe into closer connection than ever before* France had 
failed to establish its domination in Italy but had preserved Us 
borders from being despoiled and became a more consolidated coun¬ 
try than before* Germany, as Charles V left it r was still a tope of 
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sand, a loose federation of princely and ecclesiastical principalities* 
some Carbolic* some Lutheran* some Calvinist; and Met/* Foul and 
Verdun had Ixen lost to France, Five-sixths of Hungary was in 
possesion qf the Turks, and Spain was mi the wav of decline. It is 
little wonder that the weary emperor, before lie wa» sixty >ears old, 
laid down the burden of empire in 1355 and retired tu a monastery, 
tlieie to end his days three years later. 

Charles Y had spent his life in the endeavor to keep untied in 
one hand I he widespread and multiple territories which he had in¬ 
herited. Hard experience had now taught him the futility of that 
effort* Accordingly, the vast Mahsburg dominions were divided. 
To ins son Philip 11 lie gave Spain together with Naples, the Mila- 
mis. the Free County of TVurgundy (Franche-Comtf) and the Neth¬ 
erlands. The imperial title and the Austrian lands were given to 
his brother Ferdinand, who had long been his viceroy m Germany* 

The Ki: formation 

The Reformation in ils inception was not unlike previous move¬ 
ments for reform in the Church, The great leaders were die product 
of a protest or revulsion which had been long in gathering head. 
Revolt and separation were not intended when it began* Indeed, 
the word 11 Reformation/ 1 like the word 1 'Renaissance, was in¬ 
tended by modem historians as a convenient general lenn to cover 
all the facts of the cjioch. The contemporary word used for reform 
of the Church was "restoration/' which had been in usage ever 
sinte the reforming councils in the fifteenth century* The failure 
of these councils had kept it live the issue and had led some gov¬ 
ernments [o art independently of ecclesiastical authority. Thus ill 
Civile in 1499 Queen Isabella and the Cardinal arch hi shop of 
Toledo* Ximenez. had reformed the monasteries; in France the 
Concordat of 1510 had put the administration of the Church in 
all matters save spiritual in the bands of the king. In England Henry 
VII and Henry VI1 1 were masters in their own Church and con* 
trolled all nominations. 

Why. then, (lid she Reformation begin? And why in Germany 
first? The answer L that it was a local act:ulent rendered possible 
by particular and exceptional circumstances. At the end of e 1 u- fif¬ 
teenth ten any Germany was politically, etonomicajjv* and socially* 
perhaps* she noJiappiest country in Europe. It had tin national 
unity. like France. Spain ami England, nor a single, strong mom 
ardi. The king-emperor actually was ruler only'in hh Austrian 
lands. Germany was divided into a few targe principalities, many 
of lesser si/e and many marc so diminutive that one of these sover- 
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cigti stales was less than a mile square, yet the princes of all of these 
were sovereign rulers. The great bishop and abbots were also sov¬ 
ereign lords of large territories; finally there were many free i kies 
only a few of which were ol size ami strength to be really inde¬ 
pendent. In all. Germany was composed of about lour hundred 
sovereign states of one kind or another. 

Compared with the states of western Europe, Germany had little 
urban civilization; the population was sparse and the cities had 
little contact with each other, There was no national capital, like 
London or Paris, where the thought and activity of the nation 
could be concentrated. This decentralization of Germany had the 
effect of making the petty territorial princes autocratic lords and 
of throwing Lhe main burden of taxation upon the peasants. Further¬ 
more, the development of firearms and infantry bad deprived the 
petty knights of their function*, and, since they were used to lux¬ 
ury, they were compelled to exploit the peasants and plunder the 
cities. The large body of useless knights looked with envy upon 
the rich clergy and contributed no little to the success of the Ref 
Duration. 

The clergy was split into three main groups. There was the aris¬ 
tocratic group composed of archbishops, bishops, abbots, and priors, 
who were themselves princes or vassals of princes anti who lived 
upon the lalwr of their serfs, A second group was "the standing 
army of monks" and lower clergy. Below them were the urban and 
jural parish priests, who were poorly paid, often ill-educated, and 
who sympathized with the working classes and the peasantry. There 
is no doubt dial moiiuikisra on the medieval scale was no longer 
cither desirable or necessary. Europe as a whole was too heavily 
deTtcaUieii. rite upper stratum of the clergy controlled vast wealth, 
but ihcir needs were great, and they rigorously collected flues for 
themselves and for Rome, which caused bit iciness among the peo¬ 
ple. In lhe cities dislike of the clergy was intensified by the realiza¬ 
tion of their social uselessness; the invent ion of priming and the 
needs of commerce had deprived the members of the Church of 
their educational monopoly. )m>t as the newly rising ekes of by 
jurists made the canon lawyers superb nous. 

A like conflict, which added considerably to the revolution, took 
place in the cities which were controlled hy patrician families (the 
"honorshies"j who alone held offices, imposed tastes, and sold 
privileges In opposition to the patricians were the middle classes 
and the plebeians. Lite middle classes, who were in the majority, 
struggled to control the cities and to abolish the privileges and num¬ 
bers of the clergy, At bottom were the plebeians, possessing no 
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(i&cnship rights. iki wealth, ami no occupation; dicir number kept 
increasing as .1 result uf the disintegration, of fi'iidalisni, Jkmie id 
(.Ufin infested the 1 DimiiAsidi' as beggars, vtlitis joined armies, mid 
still others served as day laliorers, 

I I ms i .ermanr seethed tdifi mmnnin gi itvanccs and social nn- 
tl’si, and, In'i'iIUsl' the high clergy mid the incorporated monasteries 
vsere very rich, and many of ihc clergy were worldly and dissolme, 
Churchmen everywhere were vastly haled. The pope came in tor 
special condemnation; the pontiffs of the 1 Lilian Renaissance had 
need of much money to sustain their wars waged to extend the 
States of the Church, to support die papal court, to maintain their 
immense building program, and 10 pay the artists who embellished 
iliese structures. Accordingly, excessive papal taxation was □ S riev- 
amx throughout Europe but nowhere so acutely as in Germany 
wliouc political weakness and nipduus clergy made the people the 
tilutf victim of the imposition of annates, tithes, reservations, dis¬ 
pensations. indulgences, etc,, which allowed great abuse. Evangelisi* 
like Uttscl Gandort and John TauJcr, the Brethren of the Com- 
nion Life, and most of the German humanists who were moralists, 
oinsramly inveighed against diesc abuses, Germany was a tinder- 
hox; only a spark was required 10 throw it into ffame. An eminent 
historian of the Church has said ih;u " if the pope would have left 
off pillaging Ge rinany . "justification by faith’ might have created 
onH a languid interest. Most men are most sensitive when things 
hit their pockcdioob. Justification by fatilf became a slogan to 
resist the linatu ial exploitation of the pope.” > 

rile mail of the moment was Martin l.uther, a Saxon peasant and 
an Augusuman monk. The ruler of Saxonv was then Frederick the 
\\ 1 st. -i liberal and cultivated man. who had founded the University 
of Wittenberg in 1502: it had on!v a ihw.logi^l faculty but was in 
close; Touch with the University of Erfurt, a center of humanistic 
wudies opposed to Rome anti Imsiile in monks and priests. Luther 
had studied there and became a ptoiVssot at W ittenberg in 1508. 
For itu year* he brood «i over the doctrine of salvation. First he 
doubted and then denied the efficacy of “good works’ and the 
power of the Church to forgive sin. Man. he said, is not saved hv 
good works Inn by faith m Christ; by faith he was ’justified’ and 

fe fa , J,h ;- :iS V** 1 '* 0 ' Rod: ■*« <>f man -1 mid command it. 

This doctrine in itself was enough to make Luther a heretic for it 
contained, by implication, a denial of the whole hierarchical order 
and sacramental system of the Church. 

In 1517 die opportunity came for Kim to publish ti» views Vith 

1 CrnghKm. History of the Pa pan. ]. 267 , 
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regard to "good works/' Albert, Archbishop of both Main/ and Sinay Fh^ 
Magdeburg, had borrowed a large sum mF money from ihe Luggers 
of Augsburg, site Tidiest bankets in Germany, in order to defray die 
cost of his confirmation by Pope Leo X, w ho at the same time was 
hard pressed lor funds for the rebuilding of St. Peter's. The pope 
granted to Albert the right 10 sell indulgences within his two arch- 
dioceses for eight years on condition that half the revenues should 
go to the Holy See- A Dominican named TcLec] was the sale agent. 

On October /L 1517. Luther nailed to the door of die court church 
in Wittenberg his i XinetyFwc Theses against the abuse of absolu¬ 
tion or indulgences. Luther was summoned before Cajeum. papa! 
legate in Germany. to abjure, but appealed "from die pope badly 
informed to the pope belter informed/* Meanwhile Dr. John Eck, 
professor of theology in the University oi fngolstadt. in Bavaria, 
and the most eminent theologian in Germany, challenged Luther 
to a public debate at Leipzig. There Eck drove Luther into a corner 
and by relentless and logical questioning compelled him to admit 
that he did not believe in the spiritual authority of the pope and 
to assm ih.ii a duirdi council tan err. as was the case at Constance 
in 1415 when Huss. the Bohemian heretic. was burned. 

By this lime all Germany had become interested, and Luther Luther's tmets 
published three tracts: Add res j to the German Nobility* winch 
eatkd upon the princes and nobles to reform the Church within 
their dominions; The Babylonian Captivity of the Church in which 
the sacramental svsteni was attacked; and Freedom of the Christian* 

Luther's formulation of his own doctrine. Pope 1 co X who at first 
had regarded the whole matter as "a -iquabhtc of monks 3 * now 
J 1521b excommunicated Luther, who defiant 1 y burned the bull be¬ 
fore bis Shidcms in Wittenberg* The Lutheran movement — for we 
may rail it that by now—found sympathy among the German hu¬ 
manists* of whom Hutten was the leader, and for quite different 
reasons among the knights (Goetz von BarHriungem etc.), most 
of whom were impecunious, landless, petty nobles, who thought 
they saw in the feud a chance to enrich themselves by despoiling 
the C hurch lands. The proletariat in the towns and the peasantry* 
both suffering from ecclesiastical exploitation. also sympathised with 
Luther’s revolt. 

Moderate men like Erasmus were repelled by Luther s hick of 
sdf-rrstrami. ihc violence of hU language, the ferocity of his spirit, 
and thus Irreparable damage was done to .* cause which by their 
adhesion might have been more wiseh and more temperately 
molded. In the light of Inter results there is reason to regret That 
by <i more coudliatury attitude Luther did not do his Ijcst to avert 
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a schism in the western Church, In 1520 Luther brought the con¬ 
flict with Rome to a climax. He was convinced that reformation 
within the Church hy its own leaders was hopeless, and that even a 
gencml council would be a vain resource unless it were summoned 
under secular authority anti treed from the overpowering influ¬ 
ence of the Roman curia. Hence "he drew his sword and threw 
away ike scabbard." 

3U 1521 Lite iisue had inserted itsell into politics. Charles V, the 
new]v defied emperor, came to Germany in 1521 to hold a grand 
diet at Worms. Luther was summoned to appear. and he came tinder 
an imperial safe-ion dun (which Im friends feared might he violated 
:is the hmpcroi Sigiaimind had violated his safe-conduct in the case 
of I hiss}. There Luther defended his position. The ban was pro¬ 
nounced against him. Jus doctrines forbidden, and he tvas remanded 
to die custody of Frederick the Wise, his own ruler, who sraipa- 
thhed with him and whom die emperor did tint want to offend. 
In the huge castle of the Wartburg, where lie suffered only nominal 
confinement, Luther translated the New Testament into German, 
an achievement of immense religious and literary influence. 

Soon the Reformation experienced a sharp change. Luther at 
first had believed that his gospel had only to he proclaimed no re¬ 
ceive universal acceptance- He was disillusioned by two separate 
and violent movements of discontent, One which broke out at ihis 
rime was the emergence of an extremist party called Anabaptists; 
the i idler was the Peasants' War. The Anabaptists got tlicit name 
from the fact that they were opposed to infant baptism* The move¬ 
ment started in Thuringia anti developed an avowedly revolution^ 
ary social and economic diameter. The Anabaptists advocated the 
spoliation of the rich and well to-do and the divirion of property 
among the masses; their doctrines became widespread in the teem 
iiig industrial centers not merely of Protestant Germany but in 
Holland. Knglnnclp and northern France. In 132-1-1525 the Peasants' 
Revolt broke on I in l~iaiirf.!iii-a am] .Swabia. "1 heii grievances, were 
pm h for the evils of serfdom in Germany were notorious* The lands 
oF the proprietary class were ravaged amid atrocities of blood and 
fire until Mil insurrection was crushed with equally frighilul se¬ 
verity- 

Luther was shocked and alarmed. He represented the growing 
middle class, with its desire for Uw and order. His bitter indict¬ 
ment of the peasants permanently lost him the confidence of the 
common jjt-pjilc, I he re formation which he desired could nut be 
effected wills such allies. Luther saw in the princes and nobles the 
only as&unance of effective security and issued a manife&uj against 
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die peasants, which won For him die support of the nobles and the 
bourgeoisie* Henceforth, the Centum Reformation was mote a 
political than a religious movement* The territorial rulers, espe¬ 
cially those in North Germany, saw in it an oppotiwiity to break 
die bishops in their territories, to confiscate ecclesiastical revenues 
and lands, to disendow monasteries, and to establish in their do 
minions a Church which they could control* The Ltindeskirchc was 
the creation of the Protestant territorial rulers, A new Church- 
state system arose. The state had die right and the duty to exercise 
authority over die Church in all tilings save spiritual There was 
nothing derogatory in dm position as Luther saw it. In his mind 
there were two Churches, die invisible conmumiiy nl the predes¬ 
tined and those justified by faith, of which Christ was die head, 
and die visible Church. which in its nature could not possess coer¬ 
cive authority, for God had given the "power of the sword/ 1 that 
Is* jiigiicc and police power h to the slate alone. Ministers should 
preach the Word of God ami administer the sacraments. With the 
organization and regulation of society they had nothing 10 do. The 
innate conservatism of the Lutheran Church Is further shown in 
m retention of the episcopate, although the hierarchy was abolished 
together with monks and nuns, 

Luther gave to the Reformation in Germany a ditmkm which fta-r of spry?* 
it lias never lost. The dcaih of his political protector, l icderii k 
lilt Wise, die Elector of Saxony, weakened his own [Hisition; the 
Peasants* War, by delivering tite German Rid urination into die 
hands of the princes, destroyed its national character. Thereafter 
Luther was compelled to promote Ids gospel only with the permit 
s,ioii and assistance of the secular authorities. Luther himself seems 
to haw had no misgivings over this relation of Church and state* 
as his Collaborator Mdatichihon did. Luther persuaded housed that 
the administration of the Lutheran Church could be safety eti- 
irusted jo die governments. and ai the same time the integrity of its 
doctrine and practice could he preserved. 1 lie result was that the 
Lutheran Church after Luthers death fell into a position of sub¬ 
servience to the civil power. From 152b to 155a there was no per- 
mancm settlement of the religions issue in Germany* although 
certain events partly clarified the situation. In 1526 the diet of 
Speyer gave the princes die righi io determine the j-eUeion of their 
suhfects—an important provision which had a future bearing— 
until a general council should Ik- called, hut in I32lh in eonst- 
v|uerite of his vie lory over Francis l. Charles V ordered strki execu¬ 
tion of the decree ol suppression made in 1521, agaimi which the 
Lue Ice ran estates protested, whence the term Protestant, 1 hence- 
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forth applied to Lutherans. in the matter of toleration the emperor 
W8* .is illiberal as Lutlicr. 

in 17,10, the Protestants presented the Confession Augustaun, 
the formal creed of the Lutherans which Philip Md and it bon. 
friend of Luther, brilliant Immuuisi ajid able theologian, liad drawn 
up. at the diet or Augsburg. As l.ulher was si ill under the imperial 
ban it was iiol expedient for hint to attend, and the direction of 
die Protestant party devolved upon MeJanthdum. The Protestant 
position was formulated in the Augsburg Confession, in the prep- 
aration of which Luther uas not consulted. It consisted of two parts. 
iJn first dealing with abuses and the second uhh doett rlnie. Iej this 
.Me[:iiii hdaon was at pain* iq minimise i lie divergeuct iii maulers 
of faith between Home and Wittenberg. He proposed that the Cath- 
olics should likewise issue a statement of their beliefs. The em¬ 
peror would dim adjudicate between die two. Mt tjiuhthon iqs 
sanguine that the Protestants would win. But the Catholics had 
no intention of submi t ting a rival confession. They contended that 
they stood lor the faith whit h had endured for fifteen centuries, 
and dial it was fur the Lutlitnus to renounce their errors and 10 
rt'luru to the ■ ihi tiieiu r- of Home. Nor was Charles V 7 ready to as* 
hiiiic ilie role which Mdanchihon proposed, lie was a Catholic, 
but In- was also a ruler with great possessions and he had tin relish 
or ovd war. Moreover his brother Ferdinand was tip for election 
as king of the Homans, that is. as prospective heir to Germany and 
Italy, with the imperial tide, and die votes rj f tlie Protestant 
polices were Decenary. Finally in the face of Turkish hostility it 
w,.s necessary to preserve the- unity of Germany. Accordingly the 
diet of Augsburg fell into a deadlock and die emperor issued a 
recess affirming the l din of Worms. 

The Protestants for self-protection formed a league at Sriimalkald. 
The emperor decreed freedom of Protestant worship until a ctum- 
cil was called. I he etnperot s persistent efforts to prevent schism 
m the Church and to restore some real authority to the crown were 
frustrated again and again by tin: selfishness ol the princes ever 
striving after autocracy in their serrate territories and by the in¬ 
trigues of the pope, m their anxiety to prevent die meeting of a 
genera! council. 1 or tlie next six years tin* Reformation marked 

[ r;/ nii rTlca uwhdt the ]'i>pe summoned the Council of Trent 
(IMS) . 

As there was a lull in the war with Frame, diaries V resolved to 
crush Proiwtantisit, m Germany He had sufficient grievances. "Re- 
!*T had become a cloak for greed. Catholic property was be- 
mg p it rub-red. Many a small German prince was turning Protestant 
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in order to have plausible excuse for confiscating ecclesiastical 
property. 

The so-called Sdinmlkaldle War followed (15-HS-1547) < Chatles 

V proved Ills consummate generalship at the Bank of Miihlberg 
near Torgan (April 24, 154?) > and the Protestant prince showed 
their inability to lung together arid were defeated. 1 1 hen the 
double treason of Moritz of Saxony who first betrayed die league 
to die emperor, and then betrayed die emperor, deprived Hurries 

V of the fruits of ids victory. In 1352 m. Ptossaii die free exercise of 
die Augsburg Confession was grained until die next diet, which 
convened at Augsburg ft555j , where die Religions Peace of Augs¬ 
burg was Formally established- This Instrument was the funda¬ 
mental charter of German Piotesijiitisiiu h provided that; die ttr- 
ritorhl princes and free cities which mi September 25, 1555, already 
acknowledged the Lutheran faith might preserve it unmolested 
and have equal rights with the Catholic elates in the diet. This 
toleration, however, was not to Ik* extended either to the /winglkm 
sect in Switzerland nor to Calvinists, On the burning question of 

f oleshistical Reservation/' an article introduced by the emperor 
himself, which provided that bishops and abbots who in future 
became Protea I am should lose their offices and lands* no agreement 
was made. The peace arranged in 1555 \v;h but a truce and was 
doomed eo collapse and plunge Germany into the t hirty Years' 
War |n 1 fi IS, 

In Zfiridi in 1523, ririrh Zwingli (MSW551) had begun an ai- 
rack 11 |>cjii die Church by protesting n^asnst die traffit in Sw iss sol¬ 
diers. The poor and hardy peasant* of the Alpine lands had long 
made it a practice Os sell their services as mercenaries to their neigh- 
bui itig rulers, .Sw iss pjkcuicn formed the guard of die popes, and bat¬ 
talions of pikesneti were in the armies of both diaries V and Frau¬ 
ds 1. A* Luther had adapted his reform to the cimumtames rrf the 
princely iciriidjry. so Zwinglianistn was from the first Fashioned mi 
municipal lines. It asserted the autonomy of the tnitgrogaiinu. 
which Luther had rejected* and thus was well suited to an urban 
political svstem I he Swiss example influenced the cities of south¬ 
western Germany. 

Zumgli was a mixture of magnanimity and pettiness. On the one 
hand his cliatactei is marked by generosity, self-sacrifice, ami a 
sturdiness which could not be bribed. He saw- clearly the causes of 

1 Before the. battle. Cfuit-tr* rode around the rnrrichf* cxhordiig hii stridfen 
lo Ik firm mnl courageous; he ta posed titm^rll ncktadw Wlicu proto* vait 
matte, be replied dial no kin^ ever Main h\ j cannon-biitk He wai twenty- 
one houn in llir utMLe before :md alter xli h event. 
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his country's (Uvliuc and patriotically laid down his lift- for her 
iiibj On tht otilei hand he was prejudiced and tvucl towards die 
Baptists and exhibited a weak jealousy towards Luther. Zwitiglj 
played a large pan on a small stage. The Rrionnatkin threw Switz¬ 
erland into civil war. The cities, notably Zlridi. embraced 
estantian, whereas ihe forest cantons clung to Catholicism. Xwinc¬ 
h’s dosing years, when lie was the accepted leader of the Swiss 
Protestants, were filled with political activity. He died in battle at 
Cappel on October 11, 1531. when lie bore the banner, according 


lo Swiss custom, as chief pastor in the defense ul Zurhh against the 
troops of the lores! ramons. Thr KrlVu mat inti he Ih'lmii in Switzer* 
land on tint whole was mote moderate' in nature titan anywhere 
else on the continent. The Catholic bishops were lenient. The 
Protestant [jariilu-* elected their preschm freely* and the Catholic 
libhu|>s < %vlru were set u tar prince* also) confirmed their election. 
Bishop Melchior of Liditcnfds { lS51—I a 7~j i was && nitich loved by 
ihe Pioieatarm as l>y the Catholics. In the diocese of Constance the 
JrLslinp regularly approved the Protestant pastor 

Itt Sweden the revolution, manipulated tinder the guise or the 
Protestant religion, was a bloody affair. Christum II of Denmark - * 
StfH.kholm bloodbath (I5J0) destroyed the Union of Cal mar 
t^hkh had united die three SranriiiiAiviaii kingdoms since 1397- 
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The? greatest of die Swedish nobles, Gustav us Vasa, thereupon over¬ 
threw the Danish mle and made hi nisei T king f1523-1560) : under 
him the Reformation was introduced. Denmark ami Norway, mean 
while* remained nnited. Soon it dominated these two countries, 
and even spread to Poland and Hungary, although Protestantism 
never found a large following there, and the Protestant? were 
crushed or driven out. 

Tilt Reformation in France 

Far more important was the Reformation movement which 1 k- 
gan in Frame, It was contemporary with Lutheranism but nb»- 
hiteh independent of it. The French Reformaiion was largely the 
work of John Calvin (1509-1564), who organized Ids Church, not 
in France, hut in Geneva. Calvin was not the first religious agitator 
in France. He hod a predecessor in a scholar named Lfefevre 
dT.taples who began to inveigh against die corruption of the French 
dergy ten sears before Luther and declared that the true tkn trines 
of Christianity were in the Bible and not in Catholic theology and 
dogma. He was protected by the bishop of Mean* and by die king's 
sister. Marguerite of Navarre, a learned and liberal minded woman. 

He translated the New Testament into French. At first he and hh 
followers were called “Luthemtis.' 1 The Sorbotine condemned his 
Homines and persecution began in 1523, but for about twenty 
years iL was not serious. The king found it expedient to support 
die German Protestants when lie was at war with the Kmperor 
Charles V, and he amid not consistently persecute French Prot¬ 
estants at die same lime. 

f tk 1509 John Galvin was born ai Noyon oT bourgeois ancestry J^n ctM# 
and soundly educated in theology, law. Greek, and Latin. When 
a student M ihc University oF Paris, apparently withtmi ioftarma- 
don of Luther's teaching. he also worked mit the doctrine of jus- 
dfication by faith* He found refuge at Basel, Switzerlanrt r and there 
wrote The Imtitutcs af thr Christian Religion,, published in I Jtiu 
in 1535 and in French in 1541, Calvin s teachings, all uf which he 
derived from Scripture, included: justification by faith, predesdna* 
tion, spiritual election, grave; Calvin asserted that die true Church 
was the whole body of believers or *Ykrt," and therefore the Ro¬ 
man Church was a false 1 church, its doctrines pretensions and ihc 
pope anti Christ. He rejected the mass, fasting, veneration of relics, 
pilgrimages, and the whole hierarc hy, Calvin held that the dements 
in the eucharbt were symbolic of the body and blood of Christ, in 
winch be differed from Luther, who adhered to die Catholic doc 
trine of itansubslaudation, that is, that the bread and wine by a 
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miracle were transformed into llesli and blood. Both In doctrine 
and in form of organization Calvinism was mure radical than 
Lutheranism, 

Calvin had formulated a new doctrine ami devised a new eo CnMn in 
rlcsiaitkal polity with no home in which to establish his Church. 

For tune provided a place. In Geneva, a free city at the western 
end of the lake of Geneva, druve otiL the bishop, whereupon Cat It- 
oJit Fribotitg tame to the relief o[ the bishop, while (Urn, which 
was Zwinglian, supported Geneva. In the midst of this civil war 
Calvin was invited to come to Geneva. Ii had a truly cosmopolitan 
background, Swiss in politico and commercially and industrial!) 

German* It had I teen governed by the bishop, checked by the fierce 
democratic spirit of the population The burgesses were represented 
by a council or local senate instituted after the alliance of the city 
ivas made with the Swiss cantons. Although elective, this body 
tended to become oligarchic. Externally the chief enenn of Geneva 
was the Intake of Savoy whose dominions reached as far a^ Lvcms 
and who made efforts m acquire jjosscssion of [he one little enclave 
formed by Geneva. Mis adherents within the city w r etc called 
"Mamelukes in opposition to the Swiss ProEesUmX part) known 
-is 1 Eygtic riots' (a corruption of EidgcrUfSSj or mom red league, 
from which the word M Huguenot M may possibly have been de¬ 
rived) . 

in Geneva Calvin finally acquired religious and political ascend Puritanic i 
anev, A new type of Church came into being, which differed from 
both the Catholic and the Liitheta 11 Churches. Church government 
was in the hands of a board of pastors, all of whom were equal- 
civil jurisdiction was exercised by a citizens 4 committee, with a 
few ministers associated with them* Eac h church formed a congre¬ 
gation under sis pastor and was a cdl in the community for purposes 
of both religion and civil affairs. This was the Presbyterian form 
of government which soon became diffused over Fi ance tlie Nether¬ 
lands* Scotland, and England, and was destined to have great 
hi leal as well as religious influence. Puriuinisni a mural and 
social code first obtained in Geneva, where manners and moral* 

Were austerely regulated* All conduct: was based on Holy Scrip¬ 
ture. In 1558 □ denial of the Calvinisiic doctrine of pm I csti nation 
was punished by haublmimt. In 15fW new penal lies—soa urging 
and branding—were added to exile- The influx ot 4000 destitute 
Waldensians from l he Duke of Savoy's persecution in 1545 greatly 
increased the population, and rich ex i Its from other lands were 
welt mined for the sake of the nmnev they brought in. Puriirmimi 
had a strong grain of thrift in its cunqHisition. Ii was again*! the 
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law in Geneva tn he ill lot more Than three days without sending 
for -i minister: to beg in the streets; to play cards: lot a bride to 
weir her hair loose: for-t spinster to wear jewelry. J wo young men 
who placed a bet on who was the prettiest woman in Geneva were 
summoned into court and reprimanded. To ride or walk abroad 
during the time u( church service was an offense lor which one 
might be sent to jail. 

The ethics of Calvinism were the ethics of the bourgeoisie of the 
sixteenth century. Geneva was the First Puritan ■ mnmon wealth, a 
community of mcrdtaius and craftsmen. Honesty. thrift, diligence 
in business. these were bourgeois virtues. It was typical of Calvin 
that he taught that the taking of interest was not only lawful but a 
duty, and that "idle money is altogether unprofitable," The acquisi¬ 
tion of credit teas to be counted unto the possessor of it as a virtue, 
I very man had his 'calling." by wlitrIt was meant his most efficient 
form of making a living. Failure to achieve material success in pn* 
jHirtion to lines ability was sin. God was the Masier Workman 1 
who worked during the six days of Creation hut tested on the Sab- 
bath. So, too. the hones' man must work hard "in that estate and 
calling to whit h it shall please Thee to ordain me," for six days in 
every week, and then only might he honestly rest, 

Calvinism was inure radical than Lutheranism, and it was much 
more aggressive. In whatever country Calvinism acquired an tis- 
ccndancy. it brought discord, bitterness, and fierce enmity between 
classes and people It spelled civil war wherever it spread, in France, 
in Scotland, in the Netherlands, and yet almost everywhere Gal¬ 
vin ism penetrated ii prevailed. 

France was the First country which Calvinism invaded. Che gov- 
cm men t took alarm and in 1547 established the t.hamhrc Ardent 
the registers of which are preserved, fm the suppression ol the heresy, 
The significant name of tin* court was derived from the fact that 
the penalty was death by fire. Nevertheless, tin- number of Calvinist 
adherents grew. In May. ISDfl. a sec ret synod was held in Paris 

fur pui ]*>*,< s of rciIstaiK’e lilt Genevan system had peculiar ad vantages. 
The congregations. the commotio, the synods, could, as ihev stood, lie 
euily converted into jtolitiial sections; they could readily form the reniro 
of a military urgaiii/atiuiii ihcy were jn-ciiiiarlv adapted to tap or trr 
drain the financial ttSOttipES of (he party. The material strength ol Cal- 
vmisjii is proved by tile resistance ulfvttd in Frame to an overwhelm¬ 
ing Catholic majuiity, backed by the resources of die Crown.* 

1 |t f Grand Oturier, tmtituler, I. v TO, ) 

* Id ward Arommug. frentU Hun Religion < 3, 
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The body of a ] ic TI tiguenots 1 was made up of ambitious nobles, 
disgruntled judges anti lawyers, defrocked monks and priests, dis¬ 
charged so] diets. juhh-ss workingmen, and low adventurers. The 
lower Ifcmrgeoisie—small tradesmen, artisans, and the walking classes 
—generally were drawn imo it later; the peasantry except in Nor 
nonriy was nut at once affected toy Cahmiuit. File "hard limes"" 
fiiuiida] stringency, agricultural depression, and high prices—a 
condition which endured for years and even became more and 
more aggravated, increased the number of Protestant adherents 
For the discontented ..lasses saw in Calvinism a vehicle for expres¬ 
sion of thdr grievances. 1 Flic same phenomenon, as we have seen, 
appeared in Germany. 

Vers early, (lowever, a distinction was made between "Religions 
Huguenots 11 and Political Huguenots*” The former were true Cal¬ 
vinists smuggling for religious toleration and freedom of worship: 
the latter were discontented nobler wins resented the rapid growth 
of [lie power of the crown and saw in Calvinism a pretext and a 
means to despoil fhe clergy and plunder the rich monasteries. This 
prospect soon affected the French peasantry- too. For they were hun¬ 
gry for more land. The spec ial object of hatred of the old French 
noblesse was the House of Guise—Henry P Duke of Guise, the con¬ 
queror of Calais from England and of the Three Bishoprics from 
Germany* and lm brother Charles, the Cardinal of Lorraine. The 
influence of this upstart Family was to he very great and very 
prejudicial to France and die French kings. It must lie admitted 
thai religion as such often appears to have little to do with the Ref¬ 
ormation and Religious Wars in France. The Huguenots were in¬ 
clined to play politics with religion* The nobles were actuated by 
political ambition; the bourgeoisie was moved bv the hope of ad¬ 
ministrative reform and lower taxes; the masses were goaded by 
poverty* 

The Reformation in England 

The actual separation of England from Rome was neither a 
doctrinal nor a moral revolt like Lutheranism and Calvinism. It 
was not a "Tefotfimtioii'' except in so far as it was simultaneous with 

* The demotion of this word 10 signify thr French Frntrttariu is U^ii- 
Hy -*>mr il i> ^ipp^nl i.* hiive mmc ffciru ilir ward Liwid m iJtsij;- 

natc iht SwU' opnicUeraim Oilieui ihink dun u tonne* from xhc word Du#atiAti w 
mrunint' ihe jpreai owl in Languedoc ^southern France} where die Hugtiwn 
n.Trc mwnemus. in .Ulmum o> dieii meeting* at flight 

'SfT? lictiri Etauicf, 'The European Grid* ol 1550/^ Jnl tn,m. tmd Burinen 
liut*j*y II 241 t 
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these two ftrillions smiiimis, Ji was hardly a religious movement, 
and when the religious issue was raised it was a pretext, run a cause: 
it was a political gesture of Henry VI11 in order to camouflage his 
real motives. 

What was originally involved was a question of divorce. Henry 
YNI married Catherine of Aragon, Jus hr other Si i loir's widow. 
Jti 152? he liecanu’ infatuated with Anne Bokyrt and began to be 
troubled with what Itc called "scrupulosity of conscience' 1 as to the 
validity of bb marriage. Since the pope had been reduced at this 
time by I lie emperor to a state of semi-destitution, the king I re¬ 
lieved that he would base little difficulty in getting hb marriage 
annulled. From the first the chancellor. Cardinal Wolsey, saw thai 
the only way of settling matters lo the king's satisfaction was to ob- 
tain aiiiliorjii to try the case himself as papal legate in England. 

Pope Clement VII was lmutid to oppose Wulwry's demand, Cath¬ 
erine was Lite aunt of iiie Emperor Charles V, whose wrath would 
cuitie down upon the pope if e litr divorce were granted. On the 
other Jiatid, il he did not grant it, England and Frame in alliance 
might crush Italy, The pope procrastinated, and Wolsey Cell in 
1529 and More was made chancellor, the first layman in that office, 

A conflict ensued between Parliament and the Church on the 
ground Umi Parliament had nothing to do with canon law, \t the 
Suggestion of Archbishop Craimicr the issue was then rcfciTfid to 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities—and for better kite—to some 
continental universities. When ihe German Protestant universities n, 
plied favorably, the passive Parliament declared the king "Protector 
and only Supreme Head of tin Chinch and Clergy of England” 
(1531}; die bicat h with Koine followed, the crown confiscated 
all annates, Crjtiuier obediently declared the divorce, and Henry 
\'1H married Anne ftoleyn. In 1534 the Act of Supremacy made 
Opposition to the new order of things high treason, Si T Thomas 
More refused to take the oath to the Am of Succession, which denied 
pipal authority over the Church of England and condoned Henry 
\ liJ s marriage to Anne Holey n, More was thrown into the Tower 
where, after 3 (a idea I trial, he was executed.’ 


He manual dw slrp, to die ralfold rulrnly, Tlie ^fojd unsu^Jv and 
he Mid to in Kdmimd Wihmshflm. tlir gomnnr ol ihe l ower: I i,n,v iL« t‘. 
see mt oie up, aud Cm my down I dun ,„ r ' v , lic K , IS 

liliuilfnhkd, hr L-wd Lilly unwed Ills heard lie Lid Jtb he:»| .m the bi.«L *y- 
uif;: I r '> [1m1 -IIIpi phi he mi. Im tint has never I oiiiniiiictj N t j^,n Uv j 
.rniiiBc fait. .hr limlie, ..j \iute hole;,, and I huw» Cmmwdf. Ik-nrv VIll'S 

!!urilM.r!!’ kllT '! T 111JU '■** m P f »«fik lor More's death, were later 
Inmeil m ihc wlUi Jnir* r 
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The crisis was not yet over, Henry VIII found himself in con¬ 
flict with lu j o different classes of his subjects; those who resented 
the rupture with Rome, and those who wished to go farther. The 
Catholic religion had been in no way altered. Henry Vf]I had only 
submitined his own authority tor that of the pope. He was king- 
|xipc. l lie stile concession to Protestant opinion was the royal 
permission for publication of Tymkdes English translation of the 
Bible. 

For a long rime English uumastidsm hndt been in a slate of decay spoliation of 
—indeed die evil was everywhere in Europe. Anri clericalism was 
sharpened by an increasing covetousness for possession of the enor¬ 
mous; landed endowmeriEs of tin monasteries. Reduction, even con¬ 
fiscation, id iIik* tvealth had hreu a plank in rise platform of the 
Lollards as fat back a% the lime of WyiEill. Wotscy planned to use 
their endow iiicnis for public education. The king's new favorite. 

K hoiiias-Crontivtllp a low-bom and ruthless man, initialed a “Visita* 
lion" of the monasteries with die result that in 1530 all the lesser 
monasteries and nunneries were dissolved and theii property con¬ 
fiscated to the crown. Four years later all monasteries were dissolved, 
the mitred ablxjii excluded from Parliament, and the abbots of 
Glastonbury, Rending, and Colchester hanged. It was an orgy of 
spoliation. LancMhungry vouriicrs, the king's favorites, were given 
the ijujiL rtrifl thus Heiiiy Vlll created a party in support of his 
]x>licy in I noth houses of Parliament. 

The irreparable loss resulting from the dissolution of the mom 
astcries was in the field of art and literature. The libraries of the 
monasteries were scattered and destroyed. Pictures, illuminated 
manuscripts, statuary, exquisite products of die medieval gold- 
smiih s and jeweler's craft, all were stolen or smashed to frag¬ 
ments. The con temporary antiquary, John Leland, has given a 
melancholy account of what happened. He writes: 

A grerc non t bn? of them whydi purchased . . - those library e Wes, 
some used ro scour? rheyr tarultaftyckcs and some 10 rubbe theyr Ikkjics. 

.Some they wild to grower* and uipescHcrt. and some they sem ovtx seas 
to the bokebynders, niri in small nombre. but ai i>m^ whole shyppes 
full, - . * I know a metchu unite man, whydi shall at ihys tyrne be name* 
h*s. thai bought* 1 the contents ol two hohlt library^ for 40 sliyZlyngs 
pryce, a shame 10 he spofcem. 

There were not wanting a few protests against this vandalism. Our 
of the nries of outraged intelligence declared ihat 'the spoilt- and 
destruction ol many and so notable libraries wherein lay slier 
treasure of ah antiquity . ., . to the pitiful hindrance of the 
learned" was a national calamity. 
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The suppression <»l the monasteries was in large measure justified 
by the lapse of tilt monasteries t I It i ilsc Ives. But die til fort emeu t ni 
it was iinne* tisarily violent with regard to property, ft was not 
brutal, however, in the treatment of the monks. The expelled were 
given pensions or other Church bungs instead t which some re¬ 
fused to i.'tkt) J he sc pensions were either paid by the government 
or exacted from the purchaser of tlie confiscated lands,’ 

1l is ttot to be thmighi ili.it Henry Vlll's drastic course did not 
mm with overt opposition. Popular insutrmiom broke out in 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire. Somersetshire, in which a lew nobles and 
gentry pan it i pined, but they were all crushed and the leaders put 
to death. Many of the recusant clergy and nobles lied abroad, where 
ihty conspired with the pipe, the Jesuits, and the Catholic sov¬ 
ereigns on the continent. 

Through all this conduct. Henry VIII still pretended to he a 
Catholic. In t.539 a merciless statute, known as the Six Articles, was 
passed, to the discouragement of Cm rimer and other sincere ad¬ 
vocates of the Refonitalion. Two bishops were imprisoned as “sacra- 
mentanan heretics.” Henry VIII created -in English Catholic 
Church. without a |x>pe, without monasteries. 

Meanwhile. Henry \ ill married and beheaded queen after queen. 
Of his five wives alter the divorce of Catherine of Aragon, one died 
wrheii Edward VI w r as horn, one other was divorced, the last sur¬ 
vived him, and two were snu to the block. Thomas Cromwell was 
aho finally beheaded when die king s marriage with Anne of Cloves, 
a political match which Cromwell had suggested, (ell through. 
Henry VIII ruled more despotically than any other English king. 
\et iti spile of his iurinus temper, his cruelty, he never lost his 
jx,{Hilarity with lire English people, who juWUrulv dubbed him 
Bluff King Hal,*' 

VHien the king died in 154/ he W‘.ts succeeded by Jus oidv sou, 
Edward VI (1547-1552). He was a sickly boy u f ten years of age 
Duller the regency of his unde, his mother's brother, Duke of 
Somerset, and later that of Dudley, Earl of Northumberland. They 
utmed with Cranium and other reformers and established the 
Church uf England practically .i.\ it nmv is, Nov eccksiasLic al visi- 
tattons were made to desiroy images and relics and to make inven¬ 
tories or church ornaments, jewels, bells, plate, etc. A government 
ly&yeT Book i™* made obligatory by the famous Act uf Uniformity 
(1549), Flic doctrine anti liturgy of England l/eeame Calvinbtic. 
Fro.,, me continent Calvin regarded all this development uiMtttis- 

1 1 ^ ‘^P®*** 01 * »*bgiuu»“ Mi Eimyt Presented tu it £_. Pooie, 
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factory and insufficient. He would have preferred die English mon¬ 
archy overthrown along with die Catholic episcopate, and ‘tongre- 
gadunuE government r installed Lit its stead. 

The religious resentment of the nation against Calvinism was 
heightened by economic and social discontent owing to the prac¬ 
tice of "enclosure/' The ranks of the malcon tented were augmented 
by jobless artisan*, vagabonds, and "sturdy beggars-" Many of the 
latter were ol those driven out when the monasteries were dissolved. 

Before Edward VI died in 1553. he provided by will that the Cathoiie 
crown be leti to his cousin,. Jane Grey, thus passing over his elder r<Hff ww 
half-sister Mary. Henry VII t's daughter by Catherine of Aragon 
11553—1558 \ u But Mary succeeded to the throne and a Catholic ro 
action ensued. I he An of Supremacy and all die Edwardian legis¬ 
lation were abolished, Protestant worship was lot bidden, ilur Latin 
language restored m church services, and married priests expelled. 

Queen Mary graciously received the Cantina I Pole, the pupil legate 
who was a former English nobleman, who had taken orders and I led 
abroad; 31 heretics were burned in London artd 44 in the prov- 
lilted Archbishop Craomer and Bishops Ridley and Latimer were 
executed (1553)* To itown all. die queen married Philip U of 
Sjxuii, aich enemy of Protestant Ism. Only the most zealous Cath¬ 
olics could condone tins Mirrender of England to subservience un¬ 
der the Spanish monarchy and certain embroilment in continental 
wars. 

When Mary died in 1558, it was not only an English Protestant Qw-m 
demand, but it was an English national demand, that Princess Eliza E^beth 
beth. Henrv VMi's only surviving heir, be ruler. In Queen Elizabeth 
the English Reformation uiumplictL Wholly indifferent to religion 
zet religion. Filialbelli shrewdly steered a middle course throughout 
her reign. She detested the Calvinists and loved Hi logical pomp. 

Hie l him Niue Articles (1563) completed the establish mem of 
the Chore)i nf England providing For Calvinist dogma with retell- 
don of the Catholic hierarchy (archbishop and bishop) and. par- 
llaill), *}( die forms of worship. Since the house of Lords was mostly 
Catholic mid Use house of Commons mostly Calvinist, Elizabeth 
got along ;is much as possible without ParhjiTuciit, As the Dissenter* 
nr Xon^Copfamisrs — Presbyterians. Puritans, lirownists. Separatists, 
etc.—grew in number. they were more and more sharply persecuted. 

The Retormation i^m Scotland 

The one Important thing In Scottish history in the sixteenth Afr(Kt 

century was die imroriitmmi of die Calvinistk religion, where, as 
elsewliere, ii speedily became involved with politic* T he Scottish 
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ttmvn was U11L- of [lit weakest in 1 tirojie. In lfi42 King limits V 
died leaving his infant daughter. Mary, under the guardianship 
of her mother. Mary of Guise, a sister of the powerful Duke of 
Guise in France. Cardinal Beacon, Archbishop of Si, Andrews, in 
concert ivith the qiicen-molher cultivated tire French alliance and 
married the infant. Mary to the Itcir to the French crown. Fran¬ 
cis 11. who became king in 1559. The malcontent .Scottish noldes 
nil lied around John Knox, a fiery and fearless Calvinist preacher 
who had studied at (Geneva. Me was a rugged, harsh, unattractive 
but formidable figure. When it came to a matter of policy he could 
be as unjust as ] homas Cromwell, as brutal as Henry VItt, as Eulse 
as F-fi/.abelli. His ability' to use abusive language amounted to a 
kind of genius. He foved to 'gar the pulpit flee" with the vehe¬ 
mence of his denunciations of the “bloody idolaters" and the rot 
ten" and "stinking Mass," w call Queen Mary a jezebel, 

According to Jits dot'trine tlte govern men t was obliged by law 
to abolish ' idolatry,” % this term. Catholicism was meant, hut 
)ox got the idea front die Old Testament and not from evart- 
ge u.iil liiought. Hh ideal was the prophet Samuel wJio 'licwed 
Agat m pieces before the Lord." The rcltels were united by a Gov- 
cnant which Knox drew up. It was of the nature of .% coni tact be- 
iween ilie leaders who styled themselves "The Congregation of the 
Lord and the ■'faithful" Scottish people, a contract to overthrow 
the government and destroy Catholicism. This Covenant was bor 
ro’ivi; rom tile Old Te&t&tneitf and is the historical! source oJ die 
concept of Social Contract. As Knox expounded it. Calvinism made 
a strong appeal to the cupidity of die Scottish nobles. The rebels 
made overtures io Queen Elizabeth of England. V civil war iol 
lowed during which churches and monasteries were razed more 
luiHiusly than hqd been ihe case in England. Fiance was unable to 
give succor to the Scottish queen and the Catholic cause— Henry II 
of France bad just been killed. Man of Guise died of grief (the 
sole comfort of her last hours being ihat her daughter. Mary Queen 
of Scots was safe in France, and Protestantism' was victorious in 
Scotland. Parliament m mi sc, up, a new form of Church polity on 
the Genevan model, confiscated what ecclesiastical property private 
rapiiu had vul spared, and commanded the entire destruction of 
abbey diurehes. hmpitab, and other religious and charitable ftmiub 
ttoiLi, .Ts Tfii jsj holy, jtiM a lid necessary wtirk p 
In 1561. after her husband Francis II of France died. Queen Mary 
returnedto Scotland, where John Knox and the Scottish Calvinists 

tnri'in f r w'* ' a * K * ^"S'Htge in printed pamphlets, t'n* 

1 ■ 1 Q liee *i of Scots, the most beautiful and cultured 
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woman of the day through her compromising conduct as much -is 
Iliroiipjli her deep-seated Catholicism, soon got imo difficult}- with 
her haJI-rtdxlltous subjects. -She had married her cousin, Darn ley. 
He grew jealous of her secretary, an Italian musician named Riwio. 
and caused him to lie murdered, whereupon Mary w;u involved in a 
sun cssful plot against Darn Icy, and aftei hi$ death she married Jter 
husband's murderer, a Scottish noble named Both well. The nobles 
re [idled under l he leadership uf Mary's natural brother, Murray 
and imprisoned her in hiciilctcn (astir from whit h she escaped 
and fled to England, after abdicating in favor i>( her infant son. 
|aines \ J ( 1 :><>8i . Queen Elizabeth promptly imprisoned her as mo 
dangerous a "guest to lx* at large and finally sent her to the block. 

I hits we terminate the history of the Reformation. In Germany 
it may he said to have ended in 1555: in Fiance in 1550; in England 
in 1558: in Scotland in 1561. The period of the civil and interna 
tmtial religious wars was about to begin. Tlx Reformation move 
incut crystallized in two new forms, a .Lutheran one extending over 
all North Germany and considerable areas in the South and over 
ihe Scandinavian countries; and s\ Calvinist form, powerful but 
final[y limited iu France, triumphant in the Netherlands and Scot¬ 
land. and partially so in England. 
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Till Clt^O lM£i iiiini, ik*> riiiviftfru 
UK Ct'IV.YNY 
{l v iiluting Eiy FJ Gltiv) 


T HE idea of convoking a general council for Church reform had rounrii of 
U-cn floating in she air since 1 die inception of the Refermaiioxi. Trrnf 
Charles V had pointed out its necessity in 1522 to Adrian V! and 
renewed the suggestion to Clement VII in 1532. But the papacy 
shrank from the idea, for the quarrels and the failure of the councils 
of the fifteenth century were memories too vivid in ihe mind of 
Rome. Clement Vll (a Media, was as little interested in moral and 
religious reform as his unde. Leo X. had been. In 153T however, 
he was succeeded In Paul III, and papal policy changed sharply. As 
is he became popc Paul Ul named a commission to draw up 
a vdicme id Church reform Still he hesitated for many reasons io 
summon a comic iL Finally fearing lesi the emperor would do so if he 
did not, he convened the Council of Trent, In (542 he summoned 
ihe council to meet at Trent Ln the Austrian Tyrol hut another 
tvnr between Charles V and Francis l deferred ils meeting until 
1545. The German Protestants were invited to participate, but they 
refused to come. 

'Hie first; session was held on December 13. 15*15, and a great 
program of successful reform was launched, ihe program of the 
Catholic Reformation m Cniimcr-Rc formation. 

Three subjecis of deliberation were submitted by Pope Paul Ill 
in the Council of Trent: { 1 ■ removal of religious, dissension in [he 
Church by clearer formulation of points of doctrine and dogma: f2) 
the abolition of ecclesiastical abuses: and (3) n crusade against 
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heretics, Between February li f 1546. and March H* 1547, im¬ 
portant points of dogma were settled, Inal after that date the majority 
of the Council mired to lkdogna. In 1549 Pope Paul III died. 
Under his successor Julius III (1530-1555) the Council again re- 
ruined us sessions, hut only Irom May. 1551* to April* 1533, when 
it was again prorogued, The final sessions were he Id under Iritis IV 
I | -m ci l e i v 18. 1562, to December 4* 1505) when, alter holding 
liveiuydive session* in eighteen years, the findings of she Council 
were confirmed.* 

Hie work of the Council tpf Trent may be considered under Four 
heads: (1) doctrine, (2) worship, (S) organization, and (4> dis¬ 
cipline. The Council defined the doctrine of die Roman Catholic 
Church lor all time to come; it condemned all the demands made 
by Lutheranism and Calvinism, The Nicene Creed was made the 
cornerstone of belief. Tradition and the Scriptures were the sources 
of an thorny, All the ImilTs of the liihlr, and the Apocrypha, which 
the IhoErsumts n m jelled, were declared canonical; the printing of 
the Bible in any vernacular language was prohibited: only the 
Latin version, the Vulgate, was permitted. The ancient Catholic 
interpretation was adhered to with regard to original sin. justifica¬ 
tion. the sacraments, tratisuhsiamiaition; the communion nip was 
refused to the laity; masses were io lie celebrated in Latin; confes¬ 
sion was sustained, ami the doctrine of purgatory reaffirmed; In she 
imiicTnt worship tl nr Council maintained all the practices sustained 
by "tradition : masses jot the dead, use of I at in in tenkes, altar 
omatneutation. images, relics, pilgrimage*, indulgence: hut a caution 
was enjoined against "lupesUmL^t 

Ai to ecclesiastic! organization. the Council defined the rights 
and lowers of ihe different classes of clergy in the hierarchy; the 
pope was the vicar of Christ and superior to the councils; the fiscal 
powers of the papacy were somewhat reduced H hue the pope still 
preserved annates. the right of dispensing canon law. and the nom¬ 
inal inn of cardinals. Every bishop was absolute in his diocese: chap 
lers were subject to bishops, who also had authority to discipline 
I»nil secular anti regular dergv within their dtcMeses except in die 
t of "exempted ' nioimtii order*—-an iinj*maiu provision, for 

* The final were mlitmbed m by 255 delegate* Unit leganx two CJTrll- 
n:<ls. three p.mUrths, tweiuydive axthhL^mp:*, I o-R Imliujn. tbim-uke pmJUrt 
hiT ib^iiict-s, wvcfl =ibUm seven general *1 monastic «infers An aft?lysi> w- 
ojnling m nnuons h cgiulh irnemiingc ^JIicfc were present W liatijm. 
t«my-seven Tmieh. six C-crmanx one FH^Ihhman (Hie exiled Curdliml Pole). 

ihrcr [n Jjimn. two Portuguese. two flw. oui Hunfjiiiiimi Lolii tfum varititis 
Amimin LiswW, and si* (.reeks. 
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the Jesuits were under the direct jurisdiction oF the popes and the 
Franciscans and Dominicans immediately responsible lo the generals 
of those two orders. 

To prevent the unfortunate consequences of an ignorant priest- rh* rapnf 
hood the Council of Trent prodded for the establishment of a then- ,ndr * 
logical seminary in every diocese. At the same time it deccnn inert 
upon the censors!lip of books so that heretical views would not 
corrupt the minds of the faithful V commission was created to draw 
up a list or index of writings which ought nut m he read. I he pub¬ 
lication of this list by the pope* in ISfrl, resulted in the Formal 
acceptance of the Index of prohibited Iwaks as an important part of 
the machinery of the Cluirch+ To enforce 1 lie prohibition the In¬ 
quisition was revived, and it became very aciivc in Italy and Spin. 

An instrument more influential than either the Index or the /gnpriur 
Inquisition was Hie Society of Jesus, or the Jesuit Order. Ignatius 
Loyola, a Spanish Basque of noble l>irih l was a soldier until IfiSl 
when hi- was seriously wounded at the siege of Paniptlima arid 
lamed for the rest of his life. During his convalescence lie read many 
lives of the saints, and he resolved to devote himself to the service 
of the Virgin. The practical purpose of Jits life now dawnetl upon 
hi in-—he would he a soldier of the Church and create a standing 
army lor I he cross. The vow which he imposed upon Ins followers, 
to do whatever the Holy Father commanded, to go into whatever 
country he should send them* to the Turks, to India, to America, 
partakes largely of die spirit nF medieval chivalry. 

With his mind filled with dreams and visions, he visited Jerusalem swrim <*/ 
as the crusaders had done centuries ago. returned toSpiim where he 
studied at two universities and begun to preach until the Intpibi- 
lion grew suspicious, Then he went to Paris where the university 
contained ten thousand students of all the nationalities of Europe 
and seethed with heretical ideas. Here be gathered the first scholarly 
and sainUv members of his furore Society* and in 1554 the little band 
took vows to mate a pilgrimage to the Holy Lind and. failing that, 
tooller iheit lives to the service of the pope. The Turkish war made 
pilgrimage impossible., and Ignat i os and his seven com pail iu ns were 
ordained priests by Paul HI in 13^7. Three years lates the Society 
oE Jesus was instituted and vowed m implicit obedience to the pope. 

Ignatius was made first general of the Society, with absolute jKiwcra 
except for the papal authority. For fifteen years Ignatius governed 
the widening operations of the Society wilh extraordinary ability 
and success. The design of the femits was to combine the functions 
of preaching, education, confession, and the promotion of Catholi¬ 
cism in Catholic, heretic, and heathen lands. It was both a home and 
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fwdgn missionary society. Success was rapid, and by 1556 ilic Sm-iciy 
had 2000 members. 

Fmfii i lie very year of its establishment. ihe new order featured 
ctlucitiotE and its educational system became the best and most 
effective one of the age—and still is in many ways; for it b based 
upon the sound idea thai education h fundamentally a mental 
discipline and not merely a means to impart information, Priests* 
confessors, and teachers, the Jesuits were welcomed Luiu tile high 
and aristocratic society of Catholic Europe, sjxike fluently the Lan¬ 
guage of the counlry in which they were* were masters of Lai in, 
humanists and si iembis, appreciated art and music—in short, the 
Jesuits mingled with the world, yei never lost sight of their purpose. 

For two centuries the place of the Jesuits in European education 
was supreme. lo say nothing of theii influence in India, Japan, 
China, and Latin America/ As early as the sixteenth century Protes¬ 
tant students were in their colleges because ul the superiority of 
Lheir educational methods Sir Francis Baton praised Ultra, and tlte 
great I tench philosopher, Descartes, was educated in ilicm. Cav 
menius. a Bohemian Protestant and one of the founders of modern 
education, adopted the linguistic method of the Jesuits in Lhe teach¬ 
ing of Latin, 

Their success as mbsiotmrics wus even greater* They recovered 
Poland, when it threatened lo become Lutheran, they mflimained 
rite Catholic faith in Bavaria, tlte southern Netherlands, and Ireland. 
As apostles of she faith in Asia—-Cliina and India—and in jWerica 
—North and South—-they achieved phenomenal results. 

Pittur 11 and the Wars of Religion 

Tlic success of tlte Cat hoik Reformation by 1 560 provoked 
general Protestant opposition- The wars of religion iliat raged all 
over Europe fora century fallowed. In these wars religion was only 
one issue: another was the balance of power, threatened by tlte 
Habrimrgs, especially Philip 1L 

Philip II of Spain (1556-1590) was the political instrument of the 
Counter-ReforniaLion. He spent bis life in the effort to rnsdj Prates- 
tambm, gjarticul.it ly Calvinism* everywhere—in France* ill the Low 
Countries, in England, and in Scotland. For this purpose he spent 
the blood and treasure of Spain and America and left his country 
at the cod exhausted and impoverished. This morbidly religious, nar^ 
rowly tonset tut ions, hardworking sovereign who ruled Spain. Naples, 

1 Its J5K0 their wm 2000 undents In iheir college in Rome. In ]fi27 they had 
t^VJh liudoio in the achwli uf i ht prn\mrc altme, In 1010 u had been 
eirimafed that die jesuiit h.id 130.000 pupils uudc* their imcruciiaii* 
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Sicily, the Milanais, Franche-Comtc. the seventeen provinces of the 
Low Countries, and Spanish America from his somber palate, the 
E&Lorial, situated in a bleak plain in Castile, sat like a human spider 
in the tenter of his vast web with his fingers on every ten tack of 
government. Suspicious of his own ministers, incapable of delegat¬ 
ing administrative responsibility, every minister, every council, and 
even- bureau chief transacted business with Philip in writing only* 
He read every paper—hundreds of thousands of them—with minute 
care, corrected, made marginal comments, and criticized. Often he 
labored from twelve to sixteen hours a day at his desk, and his 
natural hesitation to make up his mind, together with Ids chronic 
procrastination, reduced officials to despair. Frequently six months 
Would elapse before the kiiift replied to a communuaiidii, even 

when marked 1 -urgent- 11 

Through the second half of the sixteenth century Philip II dom¬ 
inated Europe, and all the most significant political developments 
in whatever country were close! v related to the successes and failures 
of liis reign. In ihc course of his long reign Philip II won two great 
victories—-Lepanto and Portugal—and met three even grtatei de¬ 
feats—in the Netherlands, England, and France, 

In I'iTI Philip IPs half brother, Don John of Austria* tat lei 1 east 
tn command of a great fleet furnished by Philip 11. the pope, Genoa, 
and Venice, and won a crushing victory over the Turkish fleet at 
Lepanto. Ii was a splendid victory: Ottoman naval aggression was 
brought to an end. and Spain lor nearly twenty years was mistress 
of the seas. 

The second vicioiv was in Portugal. In 1580 the king of Portugal 
died without leaving a direct heir w and Philip 11 made a formal 
cUim Lti the succession, He bought **ff the Duke ol Braganza fwho 
hud a belter claim) and sent in an army lo occupy the country. 
For sixty years the vast colonial empires of Portugal and Sfwin were 
under one inJe. The annexation of Portugal offered enormous 
possibilities, Hut they were never realized by 5 |huu Portugal be* 
ramc independent again in If>40, under the House of Bnigaim, bur 
only after the Dutch had acquired some of die choicest of Portuguese 
overseas possessions. 

Much more significant than Philip IPs victories were his defeats. 
The first ivas in the Low Countries, ilte Favorite possession of Ins 
father, Charles V. Never popular in the N edict lands f which he 
never visited after 1559) Philip II met more and more opposition 
its his regents attempted us impose on the seventeen province* a 
policy of centralization. The first opposition was directed against 
the Inquisition and the Spanish garrisons. The regent, Margaret of 
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Parma. made some concessions. They were not enough, for Cal¬ 
vinism by now had become a symbol ol administruiivc reform, of 
the traditional rights of the provinces, and of civil and religious 
liberty* All die dementi of discontent milted around it. 

In 1566 three hundred nobles (called, in derision, the "Begffu%"\ 
presented a pent ton to the regent; in the meant i me popular insur¬ 
rection broke out, and churches were invaded and sat kerf by furious 
mobs. The liberal nobles sent two of their member* ('minis Egnwmt 
and Horn, to Spain to conciliate t he king, Lgmont had fought under 
Charles V in Algiers, Germany, and Frances tie had been appointed 
governor of Flanders and Artois by the emperor- Instead of re¬ 
ceiving the two. Philip II threw them into prison and latei (1553) 
executed them, The Low Countries were now' in open insurrection 
and Philip II aem has ablest soldier, the Duke of Alva, to subjugate 
the provinces. 

For six years ■■ 1567-1573) Alva main Mined a reign of terror in 
the Low Coinviries. The Spanish iroops were billeted on house - 
holden and spread all over the provinces;- a Council of Blood was 
established and exorbitant taxes were imposed. But the insurrection 
Continued under the leadership of William. Count of Nassau- 
Orange, Whose estates had been confiscated and a price pin upon 
Ins head, hut who carried oxi ihe resistance from Natali. Iiis heredi¬ 
tary lemiin v, v. hii h was .i Gentian principality. I 'lie estate of 
Holland eIt. red William M stn(klu>]der. M or governor, ol the rc- 
bdlimii province. At the same time the hardy seafaring pi^nihukm 
of the coast of Frisia and Holland coveted die Narrow Seas, captured 
Spanish shipping, and raided port towns in (possession of the Span¬ 
iards. These “Beggars of the Sea" (Gurux), as Alva contemptuously 
called them* in 1572 captured Bridle at the mouth of the Meuse. It 
was a turning point in the history of the Ncther!ands_ 

Alva retailed in I >7 ■ and was replaced be a new governor. 
Requestor who at oikc laid siege io Antwerp. The siege and sur¬ 
render of Antwerp in IV74 determined in a general wav the northern 
boundary ol the Catholic: Low (numriti- The toimneiii.il im¬ 
portance of Antwerp and the large number of merchants of all 
nations who either resided or else had interests them: made some 
measure of religions tolcmtion desirable. But Philip 11 w as obdurate 
and would allow no departure from die stipulation exacted in the 
surrender of the other cities. Those who refused to accept Catholi¬ 
cism were compelled io sell their property and leave the dry In a 
specified date. Two years alter the seizure, in 1575, the soldiery in 
ilu- Spanish garrisons ievoked Incause llieir pav was In ntrcjrs. 
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Antwerp, Ghent. Maastricht, and other towns were sacked in flsis 
"Spanish Fury*” 

I tiis bloodshed resulted in the Pacification of Ghent, a treaty of 
union among all the provinces for die purpose of driving the Span- 
iards out of die country, in this crisis Philip It sent Alexander 
Fumese. Duke of Parma {157&-IS&2), a shrewd diplomat, an able 
administrator, and one of die first generals of the age. Within a 
year he was so successful that lie alienated the ten CadioHc Walloon 
and t letnish provinces from the federation, on the promise of 
restoration of dicir former j^oliiJral liberties. Thereupon the seven 
northern Dutch-Calvinist provinces farmed the Union of I'tmhi 
(1579). These provinces—HoUanci, Zealand, Utrecht. Gdderland. 
Groeningen, Friesland, and Overysse! fihe present kingdom of the 
(_■ nited Netherlands) —declared their independence of Spain and 
elected William of Orange commander-in-chief of their army. 

It is run strictly accurate to say p as is often said, that the Union of 
l troth i in 1579 created modern Belgium and modern Holland* 
Actually it teas bui a separaiion between the provinces of the North 
and those of the South. There were simply two leagues organised 
against Spanish rule, one Catholic and one PnttgftaiiL It is certain 
| hat die ability of Alexander Eamesc reconciled the southern prov¬ 
inces to Spanish rule whereas the Union of Utrecht marks the incho¬ 
ate formation of thr I nited Provinces of the Dutch Netherlands. Bui 
it really was Philip El himself who saved die Dutch provinces* In- 
$u-ad of letting the Duke uF Parma terminate the conquest* the king 
nucrruptcd fames? s projected camjxu^n against diem and com- 
pelted liim to waste time and resources in fruitless conflict with 
Hemy of Navarre and against England in the year of the Armada. 
Slldl 1 fmnate opportunity never occurred again. and Spain ulti* 
nwue]y lost the Dutch provinces which otherwise she might have 
sulHlued and retained, as she did the [Belgian provinces. 

_. of murdered by a hired agent of 

Philip of Spain in 1584, William's son Maurice* dicn only seven- 
icen vears of age, carried on. He was to prove the most brilliant 
military commander of the period. Meanwhile England viewed the 
situation .Tiros* the sea with increasing alarm and in die next year 
*f u nUl E"* 1 ** lr,M ^ With English aid the Dutch could hold 
lhor die Duke of Parma. Their independence was 

1 r lou & 1 hiIij”j IT would never rrcognire at, and it was not 
l>nirlall T recoglAwl until the Peace of YVestpiialfo in DM8* 

A wrond defeat of Philip 11 was in England. At the beginning 
of his reiRii England was his ally, and the Queen of England (Mary 
Uidon was hts wife. Queen Mary died in 1558, and Philip II even 
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offered 10 marry her successor. Queen Elizabeth (155ft-1603)* io 
continue Lite alliance. When the new queen refused and declared 
herself a Protestant Philip began his pints against her throne and 
her life. If the Counter Rdonmtion, of which Philip El was the 
secular head, were ten triumph, England must first be crushed. Then 
Fiance and thr Netherlands would fall of themselves, lor England 
was ilie keystone of the Protestam arch. 

For twenty years, the imprisoned Mary Queen of Scots was the 
center of a web of diplomacy spur* by Spanish, papal, and Jesuit 
Interests. Lhc aim oT which was lo consummate the fall of Elizabeth 
—even by assassination— and to establish the Catholic succession on 
the throne of England. Only after Mary Queen of Scots was ex¬ 
ecuted (1587) did Philip resort u> war- For years rumors had 
hern afloat dirough Europe that an enormous fleet was set telly being 
fitted mit in Spain wiih which English sea |>ower was to Ih 1 crushed, 
tfic kingdom conquered. Elizabeth deposed, and Mary Stuart made 
queen, after which Holland and Zealand were to lie subdued, while* 
as for France, the Holy League then would triumph a* a matter of 
course. The execution of Mary Stuart smug Philip It out of his 
chronic mood of pfittxastiriatiom It was too hue to save her life, but 
it was high time for action against England. Tit April, 1587, Brake 
had burned Cadi* and a squadron of ships of war in the harbor 
there, and during the summer lie had destroyed oves one hundred 
Spanish merchant ships and an immense quantity oF naval stores 
intended for the invasion of England. He described this feat as 
Singeing the King of Spain’* beard/ I he English government was 
well informed bv its spies abroad and was making great preparation 
for she coming struggle. Every shire on the coast was garrisoned 
and munitioned, and a fleet of 140 ships was ready in the Channel 

ports. 

The Spanish Armada sailed from Lisbon on June 1. I5SS* There 
were LID ships, many of them huge galleons far larger than any 
English vessels* manned bv 11,000 seamen and galley staves* with 
22,000 troops aboard and 3000 piec es of cannon. The plan was to take 
on board additional Frenih troops at Havre ami Parma* veterans 
M Antwerp ami to make three simultaneous attacks upon the Eng- 
Kish coast, one in ihe southwest (Devonshire), a second on Kent or 
Essex i 1 London) . and .i third mi die coast of Yorkshire, reputed!) die 
most Catholic pan of England Queen Flbalxnh in the face ol the 
peril of her country rose to heroic stature. She rode along the coast 
haranguing the sailors and people of the port towns. At Tilbury 
she said: M 1 have come among you resolved in the midst of the heat 
ami the battle, to live or die among you all; to lay down for my 
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God and Tor my kingdom and lor ms people my honour and mv 
blood even in the dust." The main body of the Armada was at¬ 
tacked by Drake on July 29 in the narrows between Dover and 
Calais. Many Spanish vessels were sunk, several went aground, others 
were captured P and a great storm completed the work of destruction. 
The remnants nf the Armada limped home after many weeks ol 
privation; some of them had to run up and around Scotland and 
Ireland m order io get home. 


1 HE CfttAl Ad’ll \a_\ 
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I he destruction of the Spanish Armada saved die Calvinist re¬ 
ligion in Europe; it also saved Elizabethan England and the Piotes- 
tam Netherlands, The degree of Philip IPs failure in England is 
measured by the significance In later centuries of British sea power 
and empire. All through die reign of Elizabeth English seamen, like 
Drake and Hawkins, attacked Spanish trade and commerce. As Ring 
ui Spain, as well as militant leader of the Catholic Reformation. 
Phihp IT launched the Armada, Tl* defeat was crucial for both the 

Spujmli empire and for the Catholic recovery of the states of north¬ 
ern Europe. 

I lie third and final defeat of Philip II was in France. Henrv If 
nf I-ranee had made peace with Philip in 1559 so that he might be 
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free to suppress Calvinism, awl French Protestantism might well 
have been crushed in the bud if die king had not been suddenly 
killed later in the same year. Henry Il l lour sons were all trtinon 
and none of them able. I'lie queen-mol her. Catherine de Medici, 
was an Italian; moreover, the regency of a woman was diflit;till even 
under most favorable circumstances. Three groups were ambitious 
to control die governmcut, and the competition between them saved 
Calvinism, ‘['lie first was composed of the Bourbon princes of die 
blood, nearest relatives of the king, headed by Antoine dc Bourbon. 
King of Navarre, and ljouis, Prince of Cuude. I be second was the 
Guises, the nuke of Guise and his brother Charles, C ardinal 
Lorraine, who were uncles of Francis ll's young queen (Mary of 
Scotland]. The third party included the Constable Montmorency 
and his nephew, Gsspard de Coligny, Admiral of France- Guise 
influence was dominant in the brief reign of Fram is II (1539- 
15Gbi: then with the accession of Charles IX (1560-1571) the 
queen-mother, Catherine de r Medici, vainly itied to steer a middle 
course between the factions, and the Edict of January (1562) gave 
slight toleration to the Calvinists. But built sides knew that open 
civil war would soon break out. It came within three months, rite 
first three wars. 1562-1563, 1567-15(18, and 1569-1570, were really 
a single con 11 ter interrupted by truces. 

The terms of the Peace of Amboixc (1563) marked the ascendancy 
of the aristocratic element in the Huguenot party, whose >ntetCStS 
were chiefly political, over the Genevan party, which was largely 
religious (Protestanti . It provided that one place in every bailiwick 
should be Sjierifled where Calvinist service might be held, and that 
alt Huguenot nobles might have preaching on their estates, f lie 
Peace of I xmgjumeau (1568) was a mere armistice compelled by 
lack of funds of liotli antagonists. The first suhst.iuliid peace was that 
or St. Germain (1570): the government surrendered certain surety- 
iowiis in the Reformed—I j Rochelle, Cognac. Mcmtaitbaii. and la 
Chants. It was soon upset by the Guises and Spanish intervention, 
but nevertheless became the basis on which the F.dicl of Names, 
twenty-eight years later, was erected. 

Even as early as 1570, a substantial religious peace might have 
been established if Philip II had not been more and more actively 
supporting thr Guise faction. In her fear of die Guises Catherine dc’ 
Medici arranged for the marriage of the Princess Marguerite, the 
king s sister, with the young Prince Henry of Navarre, titular leader 
of elite Huguenot cause, to rake place on August 24 (St. Bartholomew'* 
Day). The Protestant Admiral Coligny persuaded the French king 
Charles IX that the moment was at hand for France in alliance with 
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England to intervene in ihc Netherlands. On April 19. 157?. 
French*Frig] tstl alliance was signed for joint imemmion in the 
Nether birds against Spain. But Alva intercepted a letter of Ring 
Charles tX which revealed the whole plan: Elizabeth became 
frightened and renounced the alliance with France. Fearing the 
vengeance of Philip H and believing that he could he placated only 
with the blood of the Hiigucnm^ Catherine dc p Medici and the weak 
Kretuh ling planned and executed the terrible Massacre of Si, 
Barih<domew. Admiral Coligny was the most prominent victim; 
dim- tv ere more than two thousand others in Paris alone, and many 
in oilier cities, csjtecially in Toulouse. 

this precipitated the fifth civil war. Henry of Navarre reverted 
to P rotes ton eLmu and took command of the Huguenot forces. Peace 
was concluded in 1570 after four years oT strife on terms slightly 
more favorable to the Huguenots than before. This dissatisfied the 
Catholics, The Guises appealed to Philip II for support* Already a 
number of local leagues of Catholic gentry and nobles had liven 
formed hi the prov inces* With die aid of Spanish gold and soldiery 
Stmt into France, these small leagues Here combined into the formi- 
dabJe I loly League, with the avowed object of exterminating Protes¬ 
tantism and supplanting Henry IfI (1574-1589) by ihc Duke of 
Cube. Spanish intervention drove Lhe moderate and liberal French 
Catbolfts tpolitique^) to alliance with the Huguenots- The civil war 
was now resolved into a long conflict between die Holy League 
nmde up of (hose who were willing to sell the independence of their 
country to Spain and moderate patiiot Catholics united with the 
Huguenots. Year after year the conflict continued. Kinallyi in 1588, 
rai-is. always f aiholir, revolted against Henry tit. drove him out 
{IXtv of the Barricades), and hailed the Duke of Guise aa king* 
Henry 1 III lied to Biois. where he plotted ansi consummated the 
assassinadoti of C-uise anti his brother the Cardinal (December 
1588). ] wo weeks later the queert-moihce died, deploring her son's 
folly. In desperation the wretched king threw himself into the anus 
of Henry of Navarre and recognized him as Jits legal heir. But this 
last Valois offspring was marked for assassination by the Guise party, 
ihc Leaguers, and Catholic Brecon ri hi hies, Henry HI was murdered 
bv a fanatic al monk, on | Lily 3L 15S9. 

As Fngbmd before 1588 had been the pivotal country around 
tvliuh die Reformation had revolved, and the most formidable 
enems in Spain, mm 1 was France under Henry ul Navarre after 
II Philip n ton Id sciTire die triumph of the Holy League in 
I'ranee the Huguenots would be crushed and the collapse of die 
Fmicnaiu Netherlands would probably follow. 
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The Huguenots and the moderate Catholics (politique*) were 
united against Catliolic "dic-liards 1 who wouUl rather sec France tail 
undei the shadow of $|Kuii-4i domination through a victorious Holy 
League ihan have Henry of Navairc as king. In the ium year 115901 + 
Philip 11 Said claim to the throne of France on behalf of ids daughter 
by his third marriage with Elizabeth of Vak>is r sister of Henry JIL 
But Henry IV defeated the League at Jvry and thereby funher 
divided ins partisans. Henry IV took advantage of the situation '±nd 
made overturn to Rome. In 1595. with ihc pope s consent. Henry 
abjured the Calvinist faith and was crowned in Chari res cathedral p 
iin(cPnri.iv:i} 3 til! iiosiilc, None but the Jimsi radical of the Hugue¬ 
nots ttstnifd the kings action. It tens the one thills' left to ho in 
order to unite trincc. The Huguenots never had been tnoxe thati .i 
minority of ifie pipul;ition. France was still basically Catholic. 
F.vents rapidly proved the wisdom, of Henry H s policy, In May, 
1594. Pu is capitulated, opened its gates, anti the Holy League tol- 
lapsed. The civil wars of religion were over. 

Philip 11 now foughi on the defensive. English corsairs, Having 
tasted of Conquest in 1588, harried die Spanish t oast. Drake captured 
Coruna Hut failed before Lisbon: an English fleet assailed Seville. 
In the Netherlands the Dutch seized the provinces uf Guelder* and 
Brabant. Even the papacy descried the Spanish king. When Sixtus 
v died, the conclave revolted against Spanish dictation and elected 
Clement VIII, the pope who granted absolution to Henry IV. Philip 
II was broken in health and spirit; His treasury was bankrupt. On 
May 2. 1!>98, Spain made peace with Fiance at Vervirn (a little town 
on the edge of the Spanish Netherlands), just seventeen days alter 
Henry IV had promulgated the Edict of Names. Five month* later 
Philip II died (September IS. 1598). 

The Edict of Nantes did not grant individual religious toleration, 
but it none the Jess marked die failure of Philip IPs policy in 
France. The Edict of Names was a treaty of peace raihei than a 
general legalization of religious toleration between two powers. Its 
arm les grained high Huguenot no Ides the right ol Calvinist worship 
in their chateaux, and the same religious freedom in certain specified 
localities, but forbade it at the court, in Paris or within a radius uf 
twenty miles around the capital, or in an episcopal rity. Public 
offices were to be open to Calvinists and tour ' mixed chambers 
were established in four parliaments—Paris. Toulouse. Bordeaux, 
and Grenoble. Finally, La Rochelle, Montaubaoj Montpellier, and 
Saumur were granted as surety-plates with complete Protestant ad¬ 
ministration for ilie enforcement of the Edict, The Huguenots, in 
a word, were recognized as an armed religious and political party, 
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a state within a state, in France. There was danger in such :i compro- 
mue. as llic future was to show. Yet all things considered it was the 
only feasible peace at the time and it did publicly recognise the fact 
that more than one form of religion could obtain in the same terri¬ 
tory. I fits, in itself, was n real advance in the history of civilization, 
although k required the French Revolution to make the principle 
general in Europe. 

After 1598 Spain was no longer dominant in Europe, The ex¬ 
haustion of -Spain under Philip M and the terminal ion of the civil 
wars in France changed the European balance of power. The 
ascendancy of France began in thtr reign of Henry IV fd. 1610} „ was 
continued by Richelieu and Miaim 1 1624-16601, and culminated 
in the reign of E -ouis M [\ [ I6t£—1715), As soon as peace was made, 
Henry IV and his chief minister, the Huguenot Duke of Sully, em¬ 
barked upon a great work of reconstruction of the ravaged kingdom. 
Sully introduced a new holiest y and efficiency into the financial ad¬ 
ministration, sharply reduced the royal debt, and built up a large 
treasury surplus, Henry IV and Sully did everything they could to 
riu.miiage agriculture, and the king was especially active in foster¬ 
ing commerce anti industry and in beginning colonial expansion 
overseas in the St. Lawrence basin. Roads and inland waterways 
were improved. Mining was stimulated- Inter provincial tolls 
irWmrri were abolished on wheat and wine. The king was a great 
builder, and labor on these structures in Paris greatly relieved un- 
uniplovmeiu. 1 

The assassination of ihe king on May 14, 1610. hv Kavaillac, a 
binaural monk, was a calamity to France and tn Europe, Although 
France did not acquire her greatest ascendancy in Europe until the 
time of Richelieu, nevertheless Henry IV Ink! its foundation, and in 
his time are already seen all the essential features which character¬ 
ized the later jwrilicv of France. The Hahsbuig-Valois rivalry, begun 
in ilu. lime of Charles 1 and Inutcis I. received a new expression, 
and the balance inclined in favor of Frame. Habiburg Spain was 
declining, but there remained Habsburg Austria, and in the last 
years of his reign Henrv IV labored to form a coalition of all the 
enemies of the Habsbttrgj under ihe hegemony of France. Although 
he had Iconic a Catholic, he preserved his former Protestant 
all Lames. In violation of the Treaty of Vernm lie retained ,W)0 
Fremli i roups in the Spanish Netherlands and sent money to the 
aid of the Dutch. In 1606 he made an alliance with the Protestant 
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Union in Germany anti might have tome u> blows with the emperor 
in defense ol die claims of the heirs of the Duke of Cleves* In 1600 
lie compelled Spain reluctantly m make a truce with the Dutch. 
I Sis deatli in 1610 deferred France s intervention in German politics 
until Cardinal Riclidieu revived hi* policy. 

The Thirty Years' War (lftlM64») 

The deatli of Philip 11 in 150H and the decline of die power of 
Spain shifted the held of Conn cer- Reformat ion activity to Germany, 
where the emperor became the chief political force behind its en¬ 
forcement. "rise Counter-Reformation had wholly failed in England, 
Scotland, the United Netherlands, and partially failed hi France. 
In tile former countries Catholicism had been proscribed; in 
France Calvinism. although in the minority, was on a parity wish 
Catholicism. 

Nc»w had Protestantism fared in Germany since the Peace of 
Augsburg of 1555? At that time the Lutheran princes were con 
«eded rise right to adhere to their faith and to impose it upon their 
subjects. But the amides did not admit the principle that CadmLii 
princes and Catholic subjects might in future become Lutherans. 
Legally m* expansion of Lutheranism was permissible, and a clause 
—the RtseTVtiium— for lade administrators of Catholic uedcsiastk-a] 
pmperiy, who had turned Protcinmi, from carrying that property 
with them and delivering it Uj Indus an dmitlies, Here was fuel 
I'U fire* and tltere were still other grievances and recrimimliom. 
The Reformation continued to expand after the Peace of Augsbmg 
itl spite c-f what ihe law said. Every lay prime of German) except 
the Duke of Bavaria had turned Protestant. I o make matters worse 
those in western Germany instead of becoming Lutherans turned 
Calvinist, and Calvinism had nut been legalized in the document ol 
I555- Finally a 1 ne it^rvas inn" was universally disregarded 

The Catliolii princes were in a minority. but in the electoral 
college the three ecclesiastical electors, die A i eh bishops of Main/, 
Trier, and Cologne, and the Ring of Bohemia (who was the cm 
perm i gave the Catholics one more vote than the Protcvtaim, 
Moreover, the number of small c« fhsiastw a| primes mu mi inhered 
the number of small lay primes. 

I ndcr these’ conditions conHirt was inevitable. Tin: Protestants 
complained of the old medieval institutions which put them in the 
minority. The offensive was taken not bv the Lutherans hut hv tin 
Calvinists who legally had no religions status, An endeavor was made 
in \rm and again in 3 fiOb to form some son of union between die 
Calvinists and the Lutherans. This initiative was taken by Frederick 
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IV, Elector Count Palatine of the Rhine, Finally, In 1008. the 
Protestant Union was concluded at Halle: this union was joined by 
Henry IV of France, In retaliation Maximilian. the Duke of B^ 
varia, formed a Catholic League—die Holy League once more. but 
on German soil now instead of French* of which iltc pope dec bred 
himself the protector. The bat tie-lines were drawn. I he Emperor 
Mathias (1612-1619) , alarmed for the unity of the empire, vainly 
ordered dial the two leagues he dissolved. They refused, and pro¬ 
ceeded to divide Germain lie tween them. Hie struggle was 3 iso ex¬ 
tended to Bohemia, Hungary, ami Moravia* where ancient Itussiusm, 
the Bohemian Brethren, and the Moravian Brethren were Protestant 
sects akin to Lutheranism. 1 

The failure of the diet to exercise any influence for peace was 
climaxed by the oj>en breach between the two parties at die meet¬ 
ings in 1608 and 1613, and by the doctrine set up by the leading 
Calvinists that the decisions of the majority in matters relating u> 
religion were not binding upon the minority. T he rising of 1618 
with which the Thirty Years' War bqgan proceeded not from the 
Protestant* generally but hum ihc Calvinists alotle: and the Calvin¬ 
ists in the eyes of Lutherans were more hateful Ilian the LstlioHcs. 
The idea of Protestant unity was inconceivable and impossible. In 
1618 the Lutherans had extirpated Calvinism in North Get many, 
as the Calvinist had extirpated Anuimanbm in Holland- 1 be prac¬ 
tice of craft and terror which had served to establish both kinds of 
Protestantism in the sixteenth century served now in the seven¬ 
teenth century to restore Catholicism- 

The Same burst out in Prague in Bohemia when the ardent Cath¬ 
olic Ferdinand U (l6l9“IfiS7) succeeded the mild and tolerant 
Emperor Matthias. The Bohemian diet {Landtag) refused to recog¬ 
nize the succession and declared that it would elect another king. 
There were three candidates in spite of the fact that acccpUMiie 
of the Bohemian crown was fraught with peril. One was the Elector 
of Saxony, a Lutheran: the second was-Frederick, the Elector Pah- 
tine, a Calvinist; die third was the Duke of Savoy, a Catholic The 
majority elected Frederick, whose wife. Princess Elizabeth. was the 
daughter of James li ol England. This ejection split the Protestant 
Union in Germany. The Elector of Saxony turned Carbolic and 
went over to the imperial camp. In spite of the defection, the Protes- 
tarn party still was hopeful- for it ooumed upon English inter veil- 

'Thr Emperor MsuhuMnndentc aiul pc^r living, had brrn liberal tcmntdi 
.ill xht^c ?*etsri«: b\ n ival i Liner {AfajVjttffJlm*/— YGQQ) he had permitted 
u cc the Ulroqimt iir Kussiie failh among the three cmjio uf iwddc* 

kuigiii*. and roviil cities, in ihc Mitaburg Jnnd> and m gnjnrmb. 
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lion. Bui fame* ! hesitated. He had a horror of anything tike revolt 
oJ sh[ jfft i.s against i hcii ruler: moreover, he wanted to marry Prince 
Charles to a Spanish Iolanta, in order ro give prestige to the Stuart 
dynasty. Long and tedious negotiations with the Sjuimh court were 
under way at this (nurture. When ii became evident that the English 
would not intervene in Germany, the Lutheran primes declared 
tiicir neutrality. trederick, who already had made himself uii|njpii].ir 
in Prague by bringing his Calvinist court chaplain with him and 
be thinning precious relics anti even the cross into the Moldati 
liver u> purifv the cathedral, found himself utictiy isolated to 
l.ue the wrath cil the ( nfluilii emperor. 

However, the rash young palatine was not afraid. His troops forced 
the crossing <>f the Danube anti threatened Vienna but soon re¬ 
treated. Flic imperial armv invadwl Bohemia hut accomplished 
nothing because the emjieror liad no money to pay them. Frederick 
again took the offensive and united with Beth ten Gabor, the rebel 
Prince of FransvHama, in a march on Vienna, but again the army 
retreated [December, ifilfJ), I hen the emperor received assistance 
from tin- Gat I in lie league, the Archduke Albert of the Spanish 
Netherlands, and slit- King of Spain, The two brandies of the Hubs* 
buig hfiuse were Handing together. Bohemia was again invaded, 
this time by two armies. Frederick was beaten in die Battle of 
l\hiic Mountain and became a fugitive. The Protestant patty was 
Utterly defeated. Behind the Catholic emperor were now grouped 
the Catholic l eague, the Elector of Saxony, (lie .Archduke Albert, 
and the King of Spain, 

the war now became general in Germany. Between I6l9-lfi29 
tilt- Austin Catholic cause was suct^lnl. Maximilian of Bavaria 
overran die Upper Pahuimm and His general Tilly sacked Hcidd- 
aerg and sent die great library of die university to the pope. In Italy 
tic patiti i governor of Milan invaded the Orisons and occupied 
(lie \alfdme, which was the connecting link lie tween the Spanish- 
i>wned Milana i* and the Austrian Tyrol. By KV23 Bohemia was re 
duced, and (lit Pmlesiam populatfoi destroyed or driven out. The 
1 , ?“* I x T w,aut>n of lhe Palktlttaie was slaughtered or expelled, 
am the territory (and the electoral vote) was given to Maximilian 
ot Bavaria, iht c ommander of the Catholic league, 

*n'! n’Ti 1 ' 1 ] 1 I , rt ' (k ! kL had r,Um < 1 wfng? in the Dutch Netherlands. 

J he Dutch had no intent son of getting into the war, but they were 
taking preamuom again,, Catholic invasion. All Protestant eyes 
f ' fl J l "' ClV /' Negotiation hjr the- Spanish marriage 
, f ' "J ^ ltl ‘J 1 dltr *‘ IS1 ^ Iat die Minion i hail been signed, 
was broken off. 1 folded by ihe Duke of Buckingham, the royal 
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favorite, fames I declared war against Spain The destruction of the 
English fleet bet Eire Cadi/ persuaded fames I that lie might be more 
Sue*Csshd on land tJian on sea and overtures were made to die 
Pmitvtaiii Cniuti—or what was left of ji—for the recover) of the 
Palatinate. 

VgitmM the House of Austria stood England, Holland. and the 
riistifguiiked Protestant German princes. Since neither England nor 
die Dutch Republic wanted to get imo war, assistance was sought 
from Sweden and Denmark. Christian of Denmark offered to light 
the Catholic League for JUUJUf] troops and an annual subsidy ol 
17 0,000 lines, fames I am-pied [lie Danish offer and a ueaiv was 
e ondu<led at The Hague Ixtwecn England, Hoi land, and Denmark. 
No aid So I lie German Protestant* could tie looked I nr from France 
ai dm time 11525? . fm the Huguenots were in rebellion. 

Against the Ring of Denmark were arrayed three < atholic armies 
—that of the Catholic League under filly, that of Spain, and that of 
the emperor under the greatest soldier of fortune of the age, Wallen- 
siein, sin arm y of mercenaries who were not paid but lived on pd- 
laite. Operations were begun by Filly. and Kin^ t fuiSEiaii was 
beaten at Lutiei near Druuswit k Meatiujiilc Wallenstein 

advamrd bom Boluniiu duwn the Elbe rivet, united with Tjl3y T 
and together lliey ronrjuered Mecklenburg, Pomerania, Schleswig, 
and fmland. AM Protestant Germany, except Saxony and Branden¬ 
burg. was subjugated. 

f hen hallowed the S'diet of Restitution, declared on May 22, 
]fi29. All ert h siasui a! at sites which had gone over to Protestantism 
since lK-c settlement ol Augsburg In 1355 were to be restored. This 
formidable decree affected Luo archbishoprics, twelve bishoprics, 
besides 120 monasteries, h was the darkest hour in all Proiestant 
history. 1 he conquered o.ninnies wen* terribly ravaged ami pil¬ 
laged by the victorious imperial armies, especially h\ that of Wallen- 
stein, a gain si whom a civ t A mdignaiinn aro.se i r no all Germany, 
even from Tilly and eIic Gutholu League. Bill die emperor dir I nni 
dare io dismiss him. There was danger lest Ne- turn lib arms against 
the empire. Inr Wallenstein was darkly credited with ambition to 
overthrow rise Hahshnrgs and make himself cmjCTor. 

rhicacened with exierniinaticin, the Protestants ill Germany were 
rescued by Sweden and France. In Gimavus Adolphus wrote to 
Iiri Chancellor Oxcnstierna^ "all the wars Ehat are on loot in Etimpc 
have been fused logcilixr and have heroin r a single war, \> far 
hack as IGiM Gustanu Adolphus of Sweden lutd negotiated with 
England nnd Brandenburg in the hope iff placing Iffrmdf .it the head 
i the Puittstallts in Germany. Hie scheme failed for the rime 
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because Gustavu* refused to take (jart in the war except under con* 
ditions which his titv ii judgment assured him iu hi iudllpciiiablr 
for success, Rather than recede from these terms Gustavos those 
Hi tuna aside tu the Polish war leaving Christian of Denmark tu 
deal ni'i he tenth! with the German difficulty- la anyone, he wnute tri 
the Pnghsh agent, Nuuk* it an easy mat ter in overthrow Lhe united 
strength of Catholic Europe, he is welcome to entertain that lau- 
tastic idea. 

By 1G30 the great minister of Lxmis X111 fl6l.0Ul.64S), Cardinal 
Richelieu, had c rushed the Huguenots and die nobles at home and 
was free Lo oppose die Halwburgs abroad. lie entered an a I barm 
with GusUivus Adolphus and furnished him money and unops. 
Aided by this French subsidv, Gustavus landed on die coast of 
pcinierama in July. 16X0. Unlike lhe motley and undisciplined 
hordes which followed Tilly and Wallenstein, the Swedish troops 
were a well armed and well paid army. (>u5iavus replaced the old 
unwieldy and heavy blunderbuss with lhe musket and increased 
the numWr of muskettrers; hts men were clothed in sheepskin jack¬ 
ets against the cold: he. maintained strict discipline and excluded 
camp-followers, A physician and a chaplain were at tithed to even 
regiment. 

The Swedish kind's intervention,, however. was not wholly in rlu- 
intrrest n| die Protestant religion* The deposed Duke of MuLlen- 
burg was his irbtlve; more than that, the imjMjrial tnrtipaiioii .if 
Pomerania ofFended hint, Vc ihis time Sweden ruled Finland, Inyer 
inarm Uml Estonia* and Livonia: the Baltic was almost a Swedish 
lake, Gustavo* Adolphus still needed control of rlie southern coast, 
and this hr might acquire through intervention in ilie civil war in 
Germany. He was an ardent Prorcsiaut. geimsndv interested litres™ 
*t*R his German co-religion [sis. bul lie was also an ambitious king nf 
Sweden, equally interested tn providing for the politic d and com 
fnerdal expansion of his country. Both mds were at hiwird. 

Having cleared Pomerania of the imperial forces, C-ustaVtiS ad 
vented up tin Odei and look Frankfort, thus driving a Swedish 
wedge between Tilly and Wallenstein; then he fdl back into Mack 
iriibmg which hr also Geared of the Cirholu mipeiial troops- 
Meanwhile Tilly had attacked Magdeburg, where ahe Edict of Rest! 
turioii hud failed of enforcement. lor it was too strongly fortified 
a city to he taken, Gustavos did not dare advance decrier iiuo Ger¬ 
many to the relief of Magdeburg until the rulers of Brandenburg 
and Saxonv declared themselves since laiih toc endeavoring to 
remain neutral, On May ?0, after a falHul de-c, Magdeburgvas 
laten by Lhe imperial genera], ftippenhrim, whose soldiery an spite 
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of Tilly's e Boris Lo restrain them, massacred I lie population and 
sacked the city. Filially Fu r broke out. and 1 1 he- whole t iv\ teas re¬ 
duced to ashes. The only structure which survived the cuiUlagratiun 
was Lite cathedral whidi wai built, of stone. 

Fhe fall of Magdeburg convinced the electors, George William of Btritmftid 
Brandenburg and John George of Saxony, thai they would have to 
side with Gustfcvra Adolphus. The Swedish king now began a most 
brilliant military campaign. Ax Brciienfeld near Leipzig in the 
heart of Saxony he won a smashing victory over Tilly on September 
17, 1G31; a joint SwedUh-Saxon army invaded Bohemia anti rap¬ 
tured Prague, while Gusumts victoriously advanced tlitougli Thu¬ 
ringia and Franconia and went into winter quarters at Mainz. 1 he 
Edict of Restitution was turn to alirnb by these events; all North 
and Protesuint Germany again breathed inrk, 

Eli the spring of Ifd2. Gustavus resolved to carry the war into JJUirn 
Bavaria and Austria; he resumed the offensive and advanced to ihe 
Danube vU Nuremberg, Tilly's army was annihilated* and Tilly 
himself was mortally wounded in an engagement near the confluence 
oi the Lem river with the Danube. Cusuvus, after hi* victory, 
trowed the Danube a ml took. Augsburg and Munich, the capital of 
Maximilian of BavarU. The emperor was now with his back to the 
walk and it seemed as though Vienna soon would fall. In this crisis 
Ferdinand [1 recalled Wallenstein, who re turned cm almost L regal 
terms. The decisive battle between die two great generals was 
fought at I (Uzcn, not tar from Leipzig (November 1632i. k was 
Gustav us Adolphus's last victory—he was killed in a cavalry charge, 

Gustavos Adolphus saved German Protestantism from dire peril* 
if not from annihilation, Because of him. North Germany was 
spared the execution of Lite Edict of Restitution, lie checkmated 
Spain'* enmity of France, since the Spanish Hamburg ruler did not 
flare to attach France while the Austrian branch was hard pressed. 

He Protestants continued she war. although they had no general 
to replace the Swedish king. Soon Wallenstein rime to !h suspected 
of treason, of planning to seize die crown of Bohemia inr himself. 

In 1634 he was assassinated by devoted adherents of the emperor. 

The defeat, in Use spring, of Use Swedish army ai Nordlingen by 
the imperialist* ruined the Protestant coalition. Lutheran Germany 
f Electors or Brandenburg and Saxony) made peace with the cm- 
peror at Prague (May 30, The Gentian Calvinists and Lhc 

5 weeks con tinned the war alone. 

Now Richelieu openly intervened* French generals with French Frrnrhj n - 
* coops w ere thrown into Germany* The French jaeriod ot the war 
began very badly, and the Spanish threatened to take P uis. But 
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Richelieu was indefatigable in raising and drilling troops and 
urganimig victory. He dial in 1642 Ijelort the vie ton 1 was won. but 
Ji is successor, Cardinal M-wmin, i on tinned Si Is policy- He was suc¬ 
cessful. its Richelieu had titn been, in rinding two young ami bril¬ 
liant ^ertciaiSr the Prince of Condfi ami I tirenne. The military 
supremacy which the prime of Condt won for France at Rocroi 
{161 "Si lasted lor a century: Turenncs victories over Maximilian o£ 

Bavaria brought the Inn^ war to a dose, 

France coveted jxissesskm **\ Alsace, Lorraine, the Rhinelands* 

Fram hr Comte, and the Spanish Netherlands (Belgium): Sweden 
was out in dominate the Baltic, Acting in concert die two powers 
had destroyed Austrian riomirumce in Germany and paralyzed Spain 
by fomenting rebellions in Portugal i Hi Mb , Catalonia. Naples, ami 
Sicily. The pence settlement wits made at the expense of the Austrian 
House oi Hahsbtirg in 1648* 

The Congress of Westphalia was the first great. diplomatic com 
fere me in European history. Hitherto the only institution analogous 
u> a great poUiinal congress was a great Churcli council, Modern 
diplomatic methods, which originated in die Italian Renaissance* 
crysirilltxed at Westphalia, and die practices have been preserved 
evei since, except hi one paiiiinlar, that is. the tor of Latin instead 
of Fietuii in rood net .mil lecord of ihc | utn eedings. 

Preliminary negotiations for jurate dated its far hack as !b|U hut Prm --r 
wcie delayed by hostile interests and cpKiirds over precedence and 1 *mphviMo 
diplomatic forms. Finally* in IFriij, die delegates met at Munster and 
Os nab ruck. the Catiioltcs in the former place, the Protestants in the 
latter/ t he vie tors— Fiance and Sweden—made substantial territo¬ 
rial gates. France was confirmed in the possession of ihr bidiopi iis of 
Mil/, "IV ml. and Verdun, and received most of Alsace* bill not Slras- 
iHuirg. Sweden received the western half of Pomerania, and the bish¬ 
oprics ill Bremen and Verdin, thus eontiollitig the mouths oi the 
Oder, [he Elbe, and die Wescr. Both France anti Sweden were given 
wiles in tin. imperial diet, ( he reUgicjui wii lenient gave Calvinism 
the same privileges as Lutheranism. and all ^eirures tif Chuicli prop¬ 
erty since IG24 were declared illegal. 

* This diviunn wav required because *he papal nmidr, could rml appear in a 
I'miamlil I lie fim diffandiy am*r uver ihc qmMimi us (u ivh*. ihmdd 

ihc n^otbfwrk Tier* *vui nn doubt a* u> ilu cmjJcrpr.Apiu- Frame* 

Sweden, atid ihe United Netherlands or liutch Republic. Bui list: imp-mi 
ambiiivjdoi^ claimed i|hr hglu io repmem .ill Germany which :ai»t:rcd Uir 
IVatniam priiur* ,uid Fmiur and Sweden demanded dial the German die- 
iih r tcparawlv fcprrM-mcil. l ire (lesion wm obvious—m htp Germany as it 
\%.i i in ]|H8. a Uxkc .igpsluineraimii of juriing scalra After pmti-ji ted n^ument 
the Individual dice "ml rrptr^iiiaiire^ wire admitted 
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Nfast slgMificaiu of .ill wero the political .^od territorial changes 
wtdun Germany. since they completed a tang process of clisimegra* 
titai and gave France a great advantage mi thr Rhine, All the princes 
tvere given neu sovereign rights, including the right 10 enter alli- 
anrev and to make peace nr war without consulting the emperor- 
Brandenburg gained eastern Pomerania and several bishoprics (in¬ 
cluding Magdeburg) and replaced Saxony as the strongest Protes¬ 
tant state. The Palatinate was divided between Maximilian of 
Bavaria and the sod of the ex kiag of Bohemia, each with an electoral 
vnie B Finally Switzerland and Holland were recognized as inde¬ 
pendent, 

fisc 1 1 liman misery and the material destruction caused by the 
I hirry Years' War were appalling, Germany lost at least half her 
population, and her whole civili/aiion was retarded for at least 
a century. Many districts reverted to barbarism where a generation 
had grown up without schools or churches. 

I hr atrocities and t]ic wanton desr.ru ct urn hit which these mxjps were 
responsibly more than ctpialkxl even the wont achievements of ilsr 
twentieth century, Marty villages disappeared entirely. In Wumrmbetg 
there were lor instance in m\ eight towns, 45 village* and over miffl) 
buildings in ashes. Great stretches of cultivated land were nothing but 
deflate moorland alter the war; in Saxony in the yean following the 
w-ar the country was so wild that Wolves would attack the villages. . 
CuntprthEn^Ui and reliable siaiistirv are not available, but even allow- 
in^ ioi great cxag^eraiions in the local estimates, historians ^rie that 
1 J" jM'p^l^tion of towns and villages was frequently reduced to xi third, 
a «ju.ir lu, eveti a it-njh oI ils former number. That of Wuittcmbcrg wa> 
i liIll* t d fiiitn MSUjW to G5,I)I10 be tween HW4 and MID. tint of Bohemia 
bm * 1(JLlr null!™ to SfKXOOO, that of Augsburg from 80,000 to I8»<M> 
and so forth. It is generally agreed that Germany did not recover the 
population lost in the war till well in iht eighteenth century.* 

rhe war between France and Spain did not end at Westphalia* 
3mi wa * vigorously praseemed by Cardinal Mamin. He ahmwilk 
made an alliance with England (1G57K then under Groin we II, who 
mr rise English licet and HflQO irooj:** to Ttirenne; the latter trashed 

?'T S ;’T\r Lhc 11,11,1 of lht |)|in « (*658> *k 1 captured Du»- 
" ave ftl Ettgiaitd as the price t>f her assistance, 
it i[> (jn.i Jy nude peace with France in ihc Treaty of the 
trmecs (NiMiiiIm im IfiSS) on Ma/;irm's own tcrrm.t, France ;io 
qujrod H'verul towns, some .if them fortresses, hi the Belgium prov- 
mtev ami Rmtssilkm on the French-Spanisli Frontier, the treaty 

15 MT5 3 " ftmrordr C ‘' rTrt ' I,T > *" ,hf £‘tin tenth Century (GunlirUlgc. I9S5), 
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also provided that Louis XTV should marry the Infanta Maria 
1 hcresa. eldest daughter of Philip IV. who renounced her claims 
upon die Spanish thiuiie for herself and any children she might 
have Lit consideration of the payment of a dowry of 500.000 crowns 
by Spain, 

Thus Cardinal Mazarin successfully carried mu the policies of 
Ridietieu, and the young king of France held first place in Europe, 
Moire significant than any of the lernn of ihe treaties of Westphalia 
k the ha t that they created a state system to replace the universal 
empire of the Middle Ages. The first systematic treatise on imei- 
naiional law was Hugo Giotfits's (IStKl^IUS) * On the Law af [far 
and Peace* published in 
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An^igrie, 3(W 
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AttW r 440-447 
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I*. 32-35, SIX l£-4 I 51. 5 -. 57, 53. OX 
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factrla, IQ2-JD5 
Batkri, 9, 15 

Hajafad, 242. £>1-253, 2G5 m 293. WK, 

flip 145 
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ftjp/fu, 376-377 
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447-1J8 
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0 / f*r iianpiti (YSkm). 443 
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HjfccIoiu, 462 

Bari, 

^Xmu> emf /oiflpftcrf, II4 
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Riiti Ml 340 
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IS.i^unnr, 397 
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Fter. 345 
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1 ES^nC 493 
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Bert4 m 344 
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fkrr). 39S-399 
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Hcivcrn. 175 
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Bevins 350 
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4S8 
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mthyni* HA. 117 inj. 172 
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392 

Jil^k SjM 14W 
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Roppkri. 33Nti 

lluidcjux 937, m 373, 397* 103, 499 
Jkifis, lUElj^ir prince. 

Ikurtn 303 
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ttpatanMll FifEeI. 45f 
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IkiLi^cii, 37 2. 101 
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Itrahant, Sl9ll. 401, m 
RiagbuSh home. IL4L 

3 Ei aiimmfc. Uui|f h 1 1 alia cl unut 139, 4l4 
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JW» SOB* 510 
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HtjiEI H? 

Elrrifenktri. 507 

firemni. 3!£i. 5(fl 
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Camnn. 251 
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Cjprtlam, Iiuum?. 364H&SS 
t ape Venl c ItbiuK Mfi 

rk fr//iij. iCEiirlnnaftnc) * 232 
Upfndoria, 43. 202 
C-rpptL 474 

CniiruniL],, RumJtl Emperor. 160 
Cla tL uteinnc. 357 

CjiriLiud, 346-3*7, 35BL Sff fliwi Roman 
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Carta, 58, 1ST. 91 

Cj rlulhlu r 322 
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t-uiMmciali Empire. 212-211 254, 255. 
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CjitdnjucLin. 356 
Cisiilc. 357 152. 453. 162 466, 491 
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Catlmlk League. 50311 
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CMiean Galllaiil 299 375, U9 
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ChikEren * CnUtade. 307 
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Chumu. SEW. 490 
(2iivalrv, 276, 277 
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